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its  authof  {  I  take  this  public  opportunity  of.  * 
returniiig  you  xny  wa^rmeft  thanks  for  your  fa** 
yoraistfe  Q|>iitiqiv  and  countenance. 
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DEpICATIOKf 

I  have  confidered  it  as  my  dwty^  Centiemen| 
to  dedicate  this  Work  to  you^  fo|:  the  following 
j-eafons;   ' 


TO  DR,  RENNEL , 

Because  he  has  fo  ablv  urged  the  increaiin||^ 
iiecelfity  of  paying  the  ^cgiteft  attention  to 
Religious  InflriiAion  in  fchools,  and  recom-* 
inended  the  principle  which  forms  the  bafis  of 
my  plain  of  teaching,  viz.  the  conmffing  the* 
ftudy  of  the  $CRiPTtjR:ES  with  the  other 
branches  of  education^  and  making  all  othef 
learning,  as  much  as  poflible,  fubfervien;  to  re? 
ligion  and  morality  : — and 


TO  MR.  WHITELOCK  5 

r 

Because,  being  at  the  head  oithtfirft  aca-? 
diemy  in  London,  I  conceive  him  to  be  the 
moft  competent  judge  of  a  praftical  wt>rk,  that 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  give  a  thonoug^ 
confidera  tion  to,  previous  to  his  hazarding  an 
opinion;  which  ^  added  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Dn 

HAMItTX)K^ 


JblKDXCATION« 

t 

^ilAMitTOK^  the  late  head  oC  ancrther  eminent 
feminaryy  wiU|  I  trufl^  ]eave  ipo  doubt  in  the 
public  mind»  as  to  the  extenfive  utility  of  this 

« 

piablication* 

Witliout  entering  iti%o  the  hackneyed  ft  rain 
of  fulfome  panegyrick^  ib  common  to  Dedica- 
tions in  general^  permit  me.  Gentlemen,  thus 
publickly  to  exprefs  my  earneft  hope,  that 
jrou  may  long  continue  ornaments  to  the  facred 
profeflion  which  you  have  embraced,  and  in 
which  yoqr  ufcful  labours,  whether  in  the  pul- 
pit  or  in  the  academic  chair,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
particularly  exerted  at  this  critical  period,  to 
crulh  the  growing  but  fallacious  principles  of 
a  miftaken  philofophy,  now  too  generally  op-, 
poled  to  the  found  and  well-tried  dodtrines  of 
divine  revelation ;  and  thecontaminating/>0/y2'« 
of  that  confequent  tendency  to  political  ak  ar* 
cuY,  which  has  but  too  well  fucceeded  in  its 
baneful  effeds,  in  a  neighbouring  country. 

NOW  is  the  preffing  moment,  moft  loudl/ 
diemanding  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the   religious  tnftruAion  of  youth,    and  th^ 

imprefling 


tenpntSng dieirmiAds  whh  right prihcijplcs-^ 
efpeciaHy  wkh  lov^e  far  thtir  country,  atttJ  foy- 
«ilty«6  their  %iN^« 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
.  With  the  greatcft  refpiefl, 

GENTLEMEN, 

.    .  •  '■  ■     •  <        • 

Your  mod  obedient  and 

Much  dUiged  humble  fervani;; 

DAVID  MORRICB. 
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I*R£FACE* 


The  grounds  upon  which  1  venture  to  offct 
the  following  Work  to  public  attention^,  are 
thefe : 


I.  My  having  1>een  regularly  brought  up  a 
teacher»  with  no  inconfiderable  care  bellowed 
on  my  education,  and  further  improved  by  two 
years  fiudy  of  divinity.  My  having  taught  in 
Several  of  the  moft  eminent  academies  in  and 
about  London,  for  the  lad  twenty-five  years ; 
among  which  (  number  Dr.Rutherford's  of  Ux- 
bridge — Dr.  Hamilton's  of  Leman-ftreet,  Lon- 
don— -Dr.  Anderfon's  of  Hammerfmith — ^and 
Mtm  Kelly's  of  Finlbury«Square— added  to  much 
praAice  as  a  private  tutor — a  refidence  of  fome 
time  in  Paris — and  a  pretty  general  knowledge 
of  public  and  commercial  bufinefs. 

IL  My  having  fubmitted  the  Work  to  the 
examination  and  opinion  of  many  of  the  firft 

b  mailers 


n  fKltACZ^ 


mafters  of  academies  In  London  (fome  of  them 
being  alfo  clergymen)  as  well  as  other  gentle- 
men, by  whom  it  ha;s  b^tf  highly  .^proved,  as 
a  few  of  their  annexed  wriftcn  teftimonies  will 
fiiew. 


9aesaissaeBffaamaessesSBBm 


In  a  converfation..!  hjkd  fome  weeks  ago^ 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelock,  mafter  of  the 
eminent  and  long^ellablifhed  academy  in  Soho^ 
$quarej  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  Work  with  attention^  and  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  favour  it  with  his  compleat  appro* 
bation,  he  mentioned  to  roe,  that  the.  Rev.  pr. 
R  £  N  N  £  L,  mafter  of  the  Temple,  had'fome  time 
ago,  (June '6, 1790),  delivered  a  difcburfc  at  Stl 
l^aul*s  CathedraF,  before  the  SocVety  for  pro- 
MOTiNG  Ghristian  K'n6wl£og£^  whichhc 
conceived  would  be  a  itioft /bw^r/i/  recom- 
mendation  to  my  M'ork,  as  it'wi^ntto  'enforce 
the  yery  point  that  rhave  pnhgpally'kept  in 
view  throughout  it/ viz^  the  conftdering  reli- 
gious inftruiftibri  as  the  chief  pbjedfc  of  educa- 
tion^ and  the  makitig  ill  other  learning  as  much 
as  poflible  fubfervient  to  it,  by  cbrinecSling  Ire- 
ligious  and  nibral  obfervatTons  vfiih  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciencesV  ahd  thofe  other  branches  wlhicfc 
are  fufceptible  of  it,  or  capable  of  being  fo  ap- 
plied/     ^  *        '  ;      ^    "  '    '  ' 

Vpow 


^ 


PkZfACEi  iii 

Upon  this  feme  principle  I  have  gone  ftill  * 
further,  and  have  recommended  the  propriety, 
as  well  as  ppinted  out  the  method,  of  extradt* 
ing  from  ibme  particular  branches,  a  know- 
ledge  of  Others  ;  fuch  z^^eograpbical^afironomical, 
'  chronological^  and ,  biftorical  information,  from 
the  alluiions  to  thefe  fciences  that  are  continue 

.ally  occurring  in  the  classical  authors  i  for 

"".'.         ^'''       «  •        '.'       « 

:^rther  particu!ars,of which  I  refer  the  reader 

to  p.  238,  and  following ;  where  it  will  alfo  be 

feen,  -^tHat  from  the  opinions^  traditions,  and  r^- 

cords  of  their  days,  I  have  drawn  conclufions 

favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip* 

TURES,  and  the  Irutb  of  the  Christian  Re* 

X 1 0^1  ON  ^jnorji  perhaps,  would  it  be  going  too 

,&r  t5i,atgUf|.tha];  /^^/r  traditions,  in  reality,  de- 

^  jTJiyed  ,thei^j  origin  from  the  ancient  part  of  the 

;  S Aci^ j&  a  Vjq  I.  u  M  E  ,it liel  f« 

;^In  conff^qence  of  Mr.  Whitelock's  fuggef- 

tion,  I  fent  the  Work  to  Dr.  Rennell,  who, 

^;i|;^otx  an  interview,  expreiTed  himfelf  highly 

pleafed  with  it,  and  faid  more  in  its  praife  than 

would  become  me  to  repeat  here ;  concluding 

with-obfervihg,.  that  he  (hould  make  a  point  of 

J  recorqmcnding  it. 

:;  T|la^gh  butanobfcure,  unsupported  iadivi- 

..dualv  it  will,  neverthelefs,  give  me  the  moft 

heart-i'felt' pleafure,  if  this  Improved  Plan  of 

Teaching,  combining    religious    inflrudion 

,  with  the  ftiidy  of  the  claflics  and  the  fciehccs, 

b  2  fhould 


IV  PR  EFFACE'.  ^ 

ibouldy  in  the  fmalleft  degreei  tend  to  extern^ 
the  principle^  and  aflifl  the  lau<)able  views  of 
the  Society    for    promoting   Christian 
Kko1vl£dg£^  or  fecond    the  l^rong   recom- 
mendation, and  arguments^  (o  ably  urged  by  Dr» 
Re^nnel^  in  favour  of  greater  attention  bein^ 
paid  in  public  fchools  toVeligious  knowledge  • 
upon  which  head^  I  here  quote  the  notes  to 
his  mafterly  ferniion    before  alluded    to^  and 
alfo    two  (hort   palTages   from    the  difcourfe 
itfelf — the  principle  af  which,  is  highly  worthy 
the  immediate  and  decided  adoption  of  ever/ 

PARENT   and  TEACHER  of  the   UNITED    KING* 
3>0M. 

"  Another  circumtlance  of  the  times  which 
renders  the  labours  of  this  Society  of  peculiar 
exigency,  is  the  moft  lamentable  and  notorious 
defedlivenefs  of  Chriftian  education  in  many  of 
our  public  fchools,  and  other  great  feminaries 
•f  this  nation  ♦. 

A  cer- 

*  **  T6e  ffs^ii/  jRate  of  public  edudation  in  this  conntiy, 
with  regard  to  religion^  appears  to  require  moch  attention.  We 
cannot  but  lament,  that  in  *very  fetn  of  our  beft  endowed  ie* 
minaries,  the  ftudy  of  Chriftianity  has  that  portion  of  time  and 
regard  allotted  to  it,  which  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  progtefi 
of  deloiiTe  and  nunons  errors,  and  the  true  intereft  of  feiulMl 
learning  itfelf*  feems  at  the  prefent  time,  ftadiarfy  to  call  for* 
In  fiau  of  them,  and  thofe  not  oifmall  celebrity  or  impo#U 
ance,  all  confideration  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  poSTed 

over 


PR£rACE«  V 

^  A  certain  foolifh  and  foppiih  opinion^  de- 
rived froH))  and  immediately  conneded  with 

'  modern 

over  wkk  a  itfdote,  fyftematic,  and  contemptooos  oegl^, 
which  is  not  exceeded  m  that  which  the  French  call  their  na^ 
HmoI  iuftituti.  And  yet  with  every  branch  of  learning,  the  ftudy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  clofely  conneded  :  with  hiftory, 
chronology,  criticifm«  and  morals,  none  of  which,  if  the  Bible 
be  exclnded,  can  be  carried  to  their  foil  perfeAion.  How  far 
thofe,  whofe  occupation  it  is  to  form  the  national  tafte  can 
be  warranted^  even  in  this  point  of  view,-  in  fuch  condu£l»  nay 
be  colle^led  from  one,  whofe  opinion  on  every  fubjeft  relat* 
iag  to  pplite  literature  is  deciiive.— *  The  coUedion  of  tra^» 
which  we  call,  from  their  excellence,  the  Scriptures,  contain, 
independently  of  a  divine  origin,  more  true  Jublimity^  more 
ixfdfiu  beauty,  furgr  morality ^^  more  important  hifiory,  and 
finer  firains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be  coUeded 
within  the  fame  compafs  from  all  other  booh  that  were  ever, 
compofed  in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.'-<—Sir  William 
Jones's  Eighth  Dijfertation  in  the  Afiatk  Re/earches. 

^*  The  ponfeqnence  of  this  negk^  will  be,  as  indeed  is  al- 
ready evident,  that  horning  it/el/ deptiv^  of  the  blefling  of 
Almighty  God,  9nd  having  loft  its  main  pillar,  his  fear  and 
fupport,  muft  rapidly  decline.  Indolence  and  diffipation,  even 
in  the/f  retreats,  will  have  their  perfect  work«  and,  in  a  fhort 
period^  even  the  y  try  form  and  external  appearance  of<lifcipline 
and  inftru^on  will  perilh.  Induftry  and  dignity  in  thofe  who 
ieach,  ^d  fubordinaiion  and  modefty  in  thofe  who  learn,  cannot 
long  fnrvive  the  r a i  n  c  i  r l  e,  which  alone  gives  permanency 
to  them  al).  i 

But,  in  the  preient  moral  and  political  Klate  of  human  afiairs, 
the  confequences  are  immediately  alarming.  Young  men  of 
rank  and  taleills  are  difmiiTed  into  the  world,  without  one  Jingle 
iafejjuafdagainft  thofe plaufible  and  tremendous thoDries,  which 

b  3  ,         have 
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iqodern  philofophy,  has  lately  gone  forthy  that 
religion  is  the  bufincfs  of  matwrer  years  onlyir 
and  that  early  culture  is  produdive  not  of  hi-» 
tional  convidion^  but  .of  bUnd  prejudice.  I  dan 
fcarcely  be  of  opinbn^  that  we  ftioiild  admin; 
arid  imitate  the  wifdom  of '  the  hafbtfrtdiban,  ^ 
who  fliould  7&te;  hhfeejizt  the  feafon,  whieriit 
!s  time  to  reap  the /mils.  To  the  refinecl  folly 
of  the  propagators  of  this  inaxim>  we  may  con- 
fidently oppofe  the  plain  and  pra&ical  word^ 
of  Scripture,  *  Train  up  a  child  ih  the  way  tbdl  he 
Jbouldp^  and  %&hen  be  is  old  be  will  not  depart  ftovik 


p*  > 


have  t^rne4  more  than  one  qiiarter  of  tlie  Wprjd  inb  an  Aceir 
dama«.  or  field  of  blood  I    Of  relirio^^  its  evidences,,  doi^rine^ 
i^nd.  motives,  they  are  utterly  and  jrofsly  ignorant.:  no  cheeky 
therefore,  feilraint,   or  corre^ive,  is  afforded,  from,  thence  | 
{hey  arc  therefore,  not  unfreqTiently,  hiirried  pii  by  bea(e4 
imaginations  and  enflamed  pride,  a^ravated' x^thct  than  copr 
/rauledby  the  learning  they. have  acquired,  to  tuh)  the  artes  of 
eloquence  ^nd  genius  to  the  fubverfipp  of  order,  and  the  de* 
flru«Stion  pf  their  native  country.    Young  men  in  this  fituatioi^ 
are  not  unepphapcally  4efcribed  by  Cicero  :^^**  Qua  ca&citat^ 
hoinines,  cum  quxdam  etiam  pncplara  cuperent,  eaque  ne/ckent 
nee  ubi,  nee  qualia  eiTent,  funditus  alii  i<verterunt  fuas  ciititates^ 
alii .  ipfi  occiderunt.    Atque  )d  quidem  optima  petentes,  non     * 
tam  *voluntate,  quam  cur/us  errore  faliuntur,"— -C/f^r^  Tu/c» 


«% 


i 


s 

Xl^  of  a  Zffter  fram  the  R^.  Dr.  Hamilton» 
FuAr.ofjSx.  Olayc,  Jewry;  and  late  Mafter  of 
tbe  Acatkmy  in  J^man^Sreet — to  the  author* 

Leman-Screet,  Jan.  ly  i8oi« 

^'From  circumftances  which  I  mentioned 
to  you^  tny  time  has  been  fo  much  occupied^ 
that.  I  could  only  look  over  your  book^  entitled 
••  The  Art  of  Teaching,"  ^c.  in  the  moft  cur- 
fory  way,  and  therefore  am  little  prejparcd  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

*VFrom  what  I  faw,  however,  I  think  that  it 
will  afford  very  profitable  hints  to  teachers  of 
hthfexes  j  that  it  will  be  of  confiderable  fervicc 
to  PARENTS,  and  form  an  ufeful  companion  to 
thofe  who  ftudy  without  a  mafter ;  and,  that  it 
deferves  efpecial  commendation,  for  its  tendency 
to  enforce  in  education,  attention  to  ^ood  mo- 
irals  and  rdigion. 

*'  I  remain, 

"Sir, 
5*  Your  obedient  fervant, 

«R.  HAMltTON.'V 


b4  c»fy. 
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Copy  of  a  Note  from  Mr.  Jo^h^a  C^x.hi%K  qf 
Leadenhall^Streei^  Juihr,  of  ^*A  Dtfettcc  ofv 
Double  Entry,-  and  other  Pubtic^fions.' 

''*  Joshua  Coj-lier  has  not  giv«h  the 
work  fo  much  attention  yet,  as  it  feems  tqde- 
fcrve  ;  when  publiftied,  he  begs,  to  have  a  copy,  ir^ 
order  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufeful  hints  which 
are  given  in  it,  with  much  correcflnefs  and  plain^r- 
nefs  J  he  admires  alfo  the  fpirit  with  which  th$ 
author  hs^s  condudted  it.'? 


J  \ . 
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Copy- of  a  loiter  to  the  Author  from  the.  Rev.  Mr^ 
Whitelqck,  Mafier  of  the  Academy  in  Sob<h 
fjnare,  and  Spiecejfbr  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  JSfirrozv* 

^*Dear  Sir; 

*^  As  you  wer^  pleafed  to  favor  n^e  with 
z  peruftl  of  your  book,  requefting  me  at  the 
fame  time  pandidly  to  ftate  to  you  my  opinion  a$ 
to  its  merit :  I  have  the  h^ppinefs  to  inform  you, 
that  its  nature  and  plan  are  fuch  as  niofl:  jullly 
entitle  it  ro  my  commendation.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  fomc  treatife  of  a  fimilar 
defign  with  the  prefent,  W4s  much  wanted  in  the 
importanrbu|inef$  of  education,  and  I  am  happy 
to  j^n^  that  a  perfon  fo  well-qualified  for  the  un- 
dertaking^ h^s  at  length  been  fpund^  to  come 

forwarcj 
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fc^W9LtA^  ta&vor  thp  ptiblic  with  %  Work  fo  rc^ 
plttc  with  ufeful  inllru&ion^  There  is  one  cir* 
cumftance  in  your  fyftein  with  which  I  am  mom 
particularly  gratified^  and  that  is^  your  blendiag 
the  principles  of  religion  with  the  different 
branches  of  education ;  a  praftice  which  I  am 
fojrry  to  obferve,  is  generally  negleAed  not  onljr 
in  our  PUBLIC  schools,  but  what  is  of  more 
feriousconfequence;  in  our  universities.** 

*'  That  your  publication  may  meet  with  that 
encouragement  and  fupport^  which  it  fo  juftly 
nierits  from  every  true  friend  tp  (he  deareft  an4 
pcR.  interefts  of  (bciety^  is, 

^'  Dear  Sir^ 

^*  The  iincere  wifti  of 

**  your  humble  fervant, 

♦^  W.  Whitklock/* 

fth.  |,  iSoi, 


t4.t  Mr.  Morrice  propofes  to  board  and  edu- 
cate in  «n  airy  fituation  at  the  Weft  end  of  the 

Town,      TWELVE     VOUNG      GENTLEMEKT      <?»^, 

upon  the  plan  of  this  work.  Letters  or  mef- 
fag^s  addrefled  to  him  at  Mn  Hatchard*s^  book- 
feller  to  her  Msyefty,  Piccadilly^  at  Tabart's  Ju^ 
yenilc  Library,  No.  157^  New  Bond-Street,  or  at 

Rich^ 
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-Rkhttrd$6ti%  CdimhiU,  will  be  ttt^^eGtfatif  aN* 
teilded  to,-  andthe parties waitbd upon- >f necef* 

f^^oHnrweredbj' letter* 
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if  age    I,  llae    i^ /^r  frequently  read  of  ten, 

5,          22^  fir  further  ,  read  alfo 

9,          27,/«r  obfcnrc  iv/i/ remark 

to,            2g/9rfhou\d  read  co\AS. 

3d|    laftj     yor  nothing  rW  under 

4ift            6,  yW*  where  read  who 
7,        i^Zr  the/ 

10^  for  lays  r^^  lies 

7t  /v**  well  educated  read  youag  men  oC 

3roung  roetf  education 

Sjt         'i8f /tfr  give  read  givea 

lo^t          I  If  after  know  a^  that 

lOSf          i8,  yvr  Teachejrs  r^o^  Teachec 
lily          l6,        dele  of  laod 
13  3»           9f        4^i<p    rife 

105,         aoy  ^Zr  zounds  and  furyf  &c.  the  wholie  line 

17A,          10,  fir  forty-fire  read  fifty-eij^ht  or  fizty 

iSiy          I5»        after  Eton  rrA/andm 

^3919         .  ^Sf        iifter  3 ;  read  adding 

220,        '  to^fir  immutilated         r«a^  unmutitated 
'2^39      '  ^if        eveA /•  hereadhefire  mentioned 
j^9,    hft  but  dnei  afitr  prefed        ii^  or  king 
•  J48',  %o^fir  o  fong  '   r^A/  6  fong  . 

23,  ^  0  fongs  r#A/  &  ibnga 

^S3»  ^^>  '!^^  Eutropiut  deU  and 

3lj7,  iij^r  he  *       ' rz/i^ the  teaclier 

2679  I39y%r  Lexcon  r/«^  Lexicon 

^7i»  <^t  ^^'*  I  do  not  mean  to  compare  them  m 

point  of  elegancei  but  merely  in  thei£ 
names/' 
jBr,  I)  of  article  io,y^  crotched  rr«i  crotchet 

288^  6,  after  mote  read  of  it 

291*  ti^fi^  is  read  be 

297»  21,  yir  double  entry        r^iu/ iingle  entiy 

307^  articles  18  and  19  (hould  be  reverfed 

339,    laft       perhaps^  to  come  in  after  the  word  and^\A 

the  line  before 
33<^*  4»  ^  ^  f^^  man 

J 7^*  2 1|  ^2^r  meaning  r^a^  among  the 
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*^^  The  Author  will  be  very  much  obligied  to  any  Lad/ 
or  Gentleman,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  communicate 
liitits  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  this  Plan,  or  point  out 
any  inaccuracies  in  the  work  thsit  may  fbrike  them.  Letters 
addreffed  tb  him,  at  Lackington,  Alkn>  and  Co.'s  Finibuty-^ 
Square,  and  at  Hatchard'i,  Picca^ill^i  or  RtchardfoaV 
CoiahiUy  will  be  eftecmed  a  favour^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TT  has  frequently  remotely  occurred  to  mc  ill 
-*•  the  courfe  of  twenty-five  years  experience 
in  teaching,  that  a  fomething  I  could  not  ex- 
actly account  for  to  myfelf  was  wanting  to  pro- 
mote a  more  certain^  eafy^  and  fyflematic  me- 
thod of  inftrudion,  than  what  I  have  hitherto 
obferved  to  prevail  in  academies^  and  among 
teacheirs  in  general. 

This  idea  repeatedly  recurring  to  mc,  has 
led  me,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  what 
that  deficiency  could  be,  of  which  I  was  dif- 
i  tantly  fenfible,  without  then  diftindly  compre- 
hending what  it  was. 

I  have,  however,  lately  given  a  good  deal  of 
attentive  confideration  to  the  fubjedt,  and  from 
enbreafed  e^rperience  and  maturer  thought,  add- 
cd  to  fome  recent  ideas  that  have  very  forcibly 
llruck  me,  on  taking  upon  me  the  private  tui- 
tion of  two  young  gentlemen  who  are  (ludying 
the  claflics  at  a  great  public  feminary,  I  am  now 
fully  convinced  (and  I  truft  I  fhall  be  able  to 
convince  others  alfoj  that  rules  for  facilitating 
the  communication  of  inftrudlion,  founded  up- 
on experience  and  an  attentive  obfervation  of 
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'  the  moll  fuccefsful  plans  of  teaching,  methodic, 
cally  Ijid  down^  and  fyftemacically  a<5led  upon^ 
will  have  the  eiFcd  not  only  of  rendering  more 
cafy,  but  aAually  improving  the  fciencc  or  art 
of  teaching ;  for  an  art  it  certainly  is,  and  not 
.  an  eafy  one  to  attain,  at  lead  to  that  perfedion 
which  the  general  importance  of  its  objedl  re- 
quires. 

It  is  an  art  that  mufl:  be  learned  by  a  long 
apprenticeftiip ;  by  much  fubfequent  pradice, 
experience,  and  attentive  obfervation,  added  to 
great  evennefs  and  command  of  temper  j  with 
much  zeal,  patience,  and  perfeverance  in  the 
undertaking :  it  requires  a  mind  free  from,  or 
at  lead  not  much  embarrafled  or  hurt  by  the 
ufual  diflradions  of  care  and  bufinefs. 

It  is  not  always  the  greatefl  fcholars,  or  the 
mod  learned  mailers,  that  make  the  beft  teach- 
ers,  or  poflefs  the  art  of  imparting  their  know- 
ledge with  the  greatefl  facility ;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  granted  by  all  thofe  who  have  any 
connexion  with  gentlemen  of  the  fcholallic 
profeffion,  or  who  are  in  any  degree  converfant 
in  the  bufinefs  of  education. 

There  is  a  certain  winning  confident  addreis,, 
engaging  manner  and  method  requifite  to  form 
the  complete  teacher.;  which  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  books,  added  to  a  firidl  and  con- 
fcientious  difcharge  of  his  duty,  good-nature^ 

and 
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fthd  an  almoft  total  devotion  to  thfe  important 
bufinefs  he  is  engaged  in  :  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  may,  however,  certainly  be  improved  by  fa« 
lutary  well  adapted  rule&,  grbunded  upon,  pcr«* 
haps,  more  experience  thart  his  years  have  ena^ 
bled  him  to  acquire. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  connexion  with  gentle-ii 
men  employed  in  the  education  of  youth,  I 
have  frequently  feen  a  moft  excellent  writer 
unfiiccefsful  in  teaching  writing  well  himfelf ; 
becaufe  he  has  either  been  at  a  lofs  'methodical^ 
ly  to  communicate  his  art  in  that  engaging, 
pleating,  winning  way^  by  which  it  is  poflible 
to  be  efFedtually  done ;  or  becaufe  he  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  difplay  of  his  own  fupe- 
rior  writing,  than  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupil  I  or  becaufe  he  has  been  carelefs  and  in-* 
different,  and  not  confcientious  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  duty :  one  of  thefe  three  reafons  muft 
have  been  the  caufe;  two  of  them  are  wilful 
impediments  ^  the  third  is  what  I  aim  at  reme«- 
dying.  I  Jiayc  found  the  fame  obfervation  to 
hold  good  with  refpedt  to  teachers  in  almoft 
every  other  branch  of  education. 

In  order  to  fet  this  afierDion  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  I  mean  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  before  us;  to  point  out  fbmc  of  thefe  de-  * 
ficiencies  in  the  method  of  conveying  inftruc- 
tion,  and  ^compare  them  with  thofe  rules  and 
obfervations  which  I  (hall  propofe  as  a  guide, 
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founded  upon  the  general  plan  I  am  about  to 
recommend ;  not  meaning,  however,  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  (amc  plan  is  not  already  often  aded 
upon  by  many  teachers ;  but  to  affirm,  that  there 
are  ten  to  one  who  do  not  a(St  upon  it,  either  be« 
caufe  they  do  not  know  bow,  or,  what  is  the  molt 
probal^le,  becaufe  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  it.  It  is  principally  for  the 
guidance  of  fuch  teachers  that  this  work  is  un-* 
dertaken,  and  that  the  books  which  I  have 
found  in  the  courfe  of  my  teaching  to  be  the 
bed  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  feveral 
branches  will  be  recommended  ;  and  though  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  numerous  cata- 
logue of  cflays  and  ftridtures  on  education  ex- 
tant, and  which  is  daily  encreaiing,  I  do  not  re- 
eollecft  to  have  heard  of  one  attempt  towards 
methodizing  and  facilitating  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing itfelf,  of  which  thefe  eflays  are  only  out- 
lines ;  but  certainly  very  proper  in  their  places^ 
and  commendable  as  to  their  objedt  t  plans^ 
of  education  and  teaching  are,  however,  two 
diftind:  objeds. 

I  have,  at  various  times,  perufed  moft  of  the 
writers  on  education,  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  none  with  more  pleafure  than  Rouss£au 
and  RoLUN  :  1  do  not  mean,  however,  in  this 
work  .to  borrow  my  ideas  from  any  writer  on 
education  ;  but  confine  myfelf,  as  much^s  the 
nature  of  the  fubjed  will  enable  me,  to  the 
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praj3ical  part  of  teachijng  onLy^  founded  upon 
my  own  perfonal  experience  and  obfervation  ; 
which  I  flatter  myfelf  (on  -the  grounds  I  have 
Hated  to  the  public  by  way  of  Preface)  I  am 
icnabled  to  do^  with  fome  profpedl  of  good  ef- 
fcdi  to  parents^  pupils,  and  the  profeflion. 

After  I  had  nearly  compleated  this  work^  I 
M^as  informed  by  a  female  friend^  that  Mifs  and 
Mr.  Edgeworth  had  lately  jointly  publifhed 
ia  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  on  the  fubjeft 
of  Pra(flical  Education  ;  and  that  it  approaehed 
the  neareft  to  my  plan  of  any  (he  had  feen : 
curiofity  of  courfe  led  me  to  examine  it,  but  I 
found  nothing  in  it  that  flruck  me  fo  forcibly 
as  to  induce  me  to  alter  o^e  line  of  my  own,  or 
to  copy  a  finglc  obfervation  from  it ;  not  that  I 
i:nean  to  infinuate,  that  the  work  has  not  merit, 
for  I  really  think  it  has  ;  but  only  to  obferve, 
that  our  plans  are  quite  different :  their's  applies 
pnly  to  the  initiatory  part  pf  education ;  mine 
extends  much  further. 

.3ut  19  proceed :  it  may  be  proper  further  to 
obferve,  that  the  books  already  publifhed  on 
the  fubj^d:  of  education  rather  point  out  v/hat 
Jbould  be  taught,  than  bow  to  teach  what  they 
recommend ;  f  he  one  is  Theory,  the  other  Prac- 
tice: it  is  the  latter  I  aim  to  facilitate  and  im- 
•  ■  .X  ^ 

.prove;  and  this  will  confequently  intereft  the 
governefs  and  female  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
ixialler  of  the  academy  and  his  ailiftants,  the 
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private  tutor  or  teacher,  the  pairents,  the  guar-- 
dians,  and  the  friends  in  general  of  the  youth 
pf  both  fexes. 

It  is  ufua)  to  obfcrve  of  a  fucccfsful  mafter, 
that  he  has  an  excellent  plan,  a  good  method 
of  teaching,  or  communicating  inftruftion ; 
why  not  then  make  the  principles  of  his  good 
plan  or  method  general ;  or  at  lead  endeavour 
to  to  do,  by  colleding,  digefting,  and  laying 
*v  down  fuch  rules  for  teachers  to  adl  by.}  and  fo 
to  concentrate,  and  bring  into  one  focus,  the 
fubftance  of  the  various  good  methods  which 
mailers  purfue,  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  havQ 
the  proper  efFcftjvto  render  their  inftruftionj. 
equally  fuccefsful?  That  attempt  is  the  aini  of 
the  following  pages ;  aod  I  flatter  myfelf  the 
work  will  prove  aufeful  guide  to  young  and  in- 
experienced teachers,  whofe  years  have  not  yet 
thoroughly  qualified  them  for  the  important 
talk ;  as  well  as  to  parents  who  undertake  the 
education  of  their  own  children  ;  and  to  grown 
,  perfons  who  may  be  under  the  necelfity  of  ftu- 
dying  without  a  mafter. 

With  refpeft  to  pointing  put  th^  proper 
means  of  preferving  and  improving  the  health, 
or  adding  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  young 
people,  that  is  not  my  objecft ;  it  is  the  culture 
and  improvement  of  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  their  mafters,  that  I  aim  at  j  and 
iny  work  rather  concerns  the  teacher  than  the 
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pupil.  There  are  already  extant  numerous 
publications  on  the  former  of  tliefe  objcdls, 
written  by  men  far  more  capable  than  myfelfj 
but  who  probably  are  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pradice,  as  the  Theory  of  education 
and  teaching 

I  have  alfo  fub joined  to  this  work^  a  Pradti* 
cal  ElTay  on  Education  in  general,  grounded 
upon  my  own  adlual  experience,  in  various 
iituations  as  a  teacher  $  and  I  have  added  to  it 
fome  ufeful  hints  to  parents  and  mafters,  refpe^fl:- 
ing  the  youth  of  both  fexes  brought  up  at  board«- 
ing  fchools ;  I  have  likcwife  added  fome  re- 
marks on  the  fubjeft  of  uftiers  and  female 
teachers  in  fchools,  tending,  I  hope,  to  benefit: 
both  them  and  their  employers ;  by  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  facilitating  their  duties, 
rendering  their  Iituations  more  refpe£lahle,  and 
their  inftrudions  to  their  pupils  confequcntly 
inore  effe£fual  than  they  generally  are. 

My  obfervations  on  this  fubjed:  are  the  refult 
of  much  attention  to  it ;  and  I  truft  my  re^ 
marks  will  be  of  fervice  both  to  the  matter  and , 
Jfiis  affiftant.  Without  making  any  invidious 
reflexions  on  thefubjedl,  there  is  certainly  fome- 
thing  amifs  in  the  prefent  relative  fituation  of 
mailer  and  afliftant;  and  it  ought  to  be  re-P 
inedied. 

Having,  had  feveral  opportunities  of  witneflT- 
ing  the  ear?iief$  method  in  which  young  gentl?- 
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men  in  the  navy  are  taught,  I  have  thought  i* 
right  to  give  that  fubjcA  a  place  in  this  work 
alfo. 

I  have  likewife  laid  down  fome  rules  and  ob«« 
Tervations,  for  the  guidance  of  young  or  grown 
perfons  ftudying  without  a  maftcr,  as  there  arc 
many  people,  who  in  long  voyages,  in  the  pri- 
vacy, of  retirement,  or  under  other  circum- 
jftances,  would  wilh  to  /begin  and  continue  4 
courfe  of  ftudy,  if  they  had  a  proper  guide, 
and  a  lift  or  alTortment  of  the  books  applicable 
to  the  particular  branches  they  wifti  to  learn, 
pointed  out  to  them.  AboVe  all,  though  laft 
not  lead  in  importance,  I  have  devoted  one  en-, 
tire  fcdion  of  my  work  to  the  article  of  Rsli^ 
cioN  ;  endeavouring  to  point  out,  with  as  much 
clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  as  poffiblc,  the  means 
"by  which  the  knowledge  and  worlhip  of  the 
Deity,  founded  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  obfervation  of  his  works,  may  in  the 
moft  pleafing  way,  and  with  the  moft  eftedual 
fuccefs  be  conveyed  to,  and  imprctfed  upon  the 
youthful  mind :  and  here  I  muft  obferve  with 
lincere  regret,  that  too  little  attention  is  in  ge- 
neral paid  to  this,  the  moft  important  end  of 
all  education,  to  know  and  reverence  God. 

To  conclude :  I  muft  obferve  to  my  reacters, 
that  I  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poffiblc, 
to  avoid  all  prolixity  and  pnneceffai-y  detail.  I 
have  comprelTed  in  as  f{nall  a  compa&  as  pofli- 
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ble  the  fpirit  and  fubftancc  of  my  meaning  in 
every  rule  that  I  have  laid  dowo^  or  remark  that 
I   have  made ;  wifhing  rather  that  the  qaality 
than  the  quantity  of  the  work  (hould  be  com« 
mended:  and  h  may  not  be  irhproper  alfo  to 
addj   that  as  I  have  taken  my  ideas  from  no 
other  fource  but  that  of  my  own  obfervation  and 
experien'ce,  (except  a  few  trifling  quotations, 
principally  from  Locke  on  Education,)  and  that 
having  juft  written  as  the  fpirit  of  the  fubjed 
didiated^  and  the  ardour  I  feel  in  it  guided  me, 
I  have  not  attended  fo  much  to  language  and 
grammatical  niceties,  as  if  I  had  written  on  a 
fubjecS  that  lefs  interefted  my  feelings,  and  en- 
gaged my  heart:    the  fame  apology  mud  alfo 
ferve  for  any  repetitions  I  have  ufed  in  the  courfc 
of  the  Work,  or  for  whatever  improprieties  may 
appear  in  the  arrangement  of  it ;  requefting  it 
alfo  to  be  underftood,  that  while  in  the  courfc 
of  it  I  fpeak  of  the  male  parent,  teacher,  or 
pupil,  I  alfo  include  the  female ;  at  the  fame 
time  making  my  regiarks  as  general  as  the  na*. 
ture  of  the  fubjed:  will  admit. 

As  I  confider  this  publication  as  only  the 
out-lines  or  ground- work  of  a  plan  of  teaching^ 
which  in  abler  hands  might  be  very  extenfively 
^enlarged  and  improved  upon,  I  wifh  it  to  be 
viewed  in  that  light ;  as  from  the  nature  of  my 
<£mployment,  my  time  is  fo  taken  up,  and  my 
mine)  fp  plpfely  engaged,  that  it  is  impofliblc' 
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for  me  to  do  that  jufticc  to  the  fubjcd  which  I 
Ihould  wifh,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  it 
requires. 

If  it  fhould  be  fuggefted  that  I  have  treated 
it  fupcrficially,  I  muft  obferve  to  the  candid 
reader,  that  it  is  a  fubjeft  I  could  not  enter 
deeper  into,  without  fpinning  out  the  work  to  a 
very  confiderable  length :  it  refts  with  the  teach- 
er, from  the  hints  or  clue  given  him  under  the 
feveral  heads,  to  branch  out,  enlarge,  ^nd  fol- 
/low  in  detail  the  track   I  have  attempted  to 

point  out  and  render  ferviceable  to  him. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


SECT.  I, 

Of  Tfflcbing,  or  the  Communication  of  InfiruSiion  in 

generah 

1  NEED  not  inform  my  readers,  that  to  teach, 
means  to  convey  to  and  imprefs  upon  the  youth* 
ful  mind,  through  the  medium  of  that  organ 
of  the  body,  called  the  ear^  and  by  means  of 
fpeech  and  language,  of  which  the  tongue  is 
the  organ,  whatever  you  wifli  it  to  retain,  or 
keep  in  the  memory,  which  is  one  of  the  fenfes, 
whofe  adion  depends  upon,  and  flows  from  the 
impreflions  made  on  the  mind;  which,  when 
young,  is  very  aptly  coiiipared  to  white  paper, 
or  wax,  capable  of  receiving  any  impreflion; 
or  to  a. young  twig,  which  may  be  fo  bent,  as  to 
grow  in  any  form  you  pleafe  to  give  it :  thus  the 
communication  of  inflrudion  is  perfedtly  a  rrie-^ 
fbanical  procefs,  x}\c  teacher  operating  on  the 

mind 
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nutid  of  his  pupili  through  the  medium  of  th^ 

bodily  organs. 

There  is  alfo  another  mode  of  teaching,  which 
is  performed  or  conducSred  by  means  of  the  eye 
or  fight,  another  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  con^ 
veying  more  rapidly  to  the  mind,  or^  centre  of 
thought,  than  the  ear,  the  objecfts  which  are  de- 
iigncd  to  be  irmprefled  upon  it;  and,  unfortu^ 
ftately  for  youth>  thofe  which  are  not,  or  at  leaft 
ought  not.      .       .  *    .    ' 

Through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  the  ear 

then,    all  inftrucftion.  is  communicated   to  the 

mind,  which  is  the  diredior  and  moving  prin- 

-  ciple  of  the  body  and  its  a(3:ions^  ^s  God  is  of 

the  univerfe. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  eye  inftrufl^ion  U 
^Ifo  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  way  to  the 
mind  by  books,  which  are  fubftitures,and  a  means 
of  relief  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  a  pradical 
guide  and  exercife  to  the  more  advanced  pupil. 
The  little,  ^nd  almoft  infeniible  impreffioas^ 
made  on  our  tender  infancies  have  very  import- 
jmt  and  lafting  confequences ;  and  th^^t  being 
the  cafe,  it  mull  be  obvious  to  parents,  teach-r 
prs,  and  every  perfon  placed  about  youth,  that^ 
f^^not  a  found  or  Jingle  wor^  reaches  the  youtbjiil 
far  in  vain:'*  whatever  it  15,  good  or  bad,  dart- 
ed with  unerring  force,  it  is  almoft  indelibly^ 
.  and  far  pver  fixed  there  ;  it  can  ixever  be  f e* 
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The  fame  etk&,  ftlfo  has  the  force  of  perfonal 
example,  good  or  bad  :  conveyed  with  fure  ef« 
fj^  to  the  mindj  through  the  medium  of  the  ' 
eye:  it  there  fallens,  rivets  itfelf;  and  not  all 
the  power  of  human  flcill  can  raze  it  out»  or 
obliterate  the  deep  impreflion  made;  deeper  far 
than  that  efFeifled  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  and  more  rapid  in  its  paifage  to*  the  tender 
mind. 

Such  alfo  is  the  effed  of  books  and  pit^ures, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  rapid  as  lightning  the 
impreflion;  fure  and  effectual  the  marks  the/ 
leave. 

Parent!  Teacher!  Reader!  whoever  thou  art; 
here  paufe  a  moment,  and  refledl : — upon  thefc 
three  points  the  fate  of^he  youthful  pupil,  the 
future  Man  or  Woman  hangs  : — Hearing,  See- 
ing, and  Example,  are  either  to  prove  his  bane 
or  happinefs  ;  "  Education,**  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 
•*  decides  the  fate  of  empire s^     It  is  your  pro- 
vince to  nurfe  and  rear  the  tender  thought, to 
reafon,  to  goodnefs,  to  virtue^  and  then  to  fame. 
Oh!  fully  not  yourfelves,  and  never  tamely  fuf- 
fer  to  be  fuUied,  the  fair  virgin  white  of  the 
youthful  mind,  with  improper  difcourfes,  im- 
proper books,  or  improper  example ;  the  con- 
fequences  are  incalculable. 

In  wrong  firil  principles  aimofl:  all  pur  fub- 
fequent  errors  originate ;  but  fometimes  the  bed 
fixed  principles  will  degener^ite,  by  the  force  of 
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bad  example,  want  of  thought^  and  other  Gif-* 
cumftances'ftt  after-life:  in  this,  however,  wecail 
never  err — to  give  the  mind  early  the  beft  im^ 
prefliolis  it  is  capable  of  at  the  time  :*^wc  muft 
leav6  the  reft  to  Providence,  and  the  efFefts  of 
progreffive  rcafon. 

It  is  with  the  linccreft  ardour  and  earneftnefs 
of  heart  that  I  entreat  parents  and  teachers  to 
give  thefe  primary  obfervations  their  due  weight 
add  attention ;  they  ate  the  firft  principles,  the 
leading  features  of  my  fyftem,  and  the  plan  I 
ani  aboiit  to  recommend :  without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  them,  all  I  have  to  fay  hereafter  will 
be  of  little  avail;' it  is  the  bafis  on  which  is  buik 
the  ftrudjure  of  all  right  education. 

Let  neither  parent,  mafter,  or  teacher,  if 
they  know  it,  fufFer  for  a  moment  to  be  near 
their  rifing  offspring  or  advancing  pupils,  the 
'vicious,  irreligious,  or  unconfciefitious  charadlcr  ; 
it  will  be  poifon,  and  worfe  than  poifon,  to  the 
vegetating,  growing  mind. 

The  niature,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  in- 
ftrucliori  given,  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
age  and  abilities  of  the  pupil :  by  abilities  we 
mean  the  ftrength,  aptnefs,  and  quicknefs  of 
the  mind,;  in  receiving,  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear,  and  retaining,  the  impreflions  intended 
to  be^  made  upon  it.  The  bodily  organs  of 
fome  Qihildren  arc  fo  formed,  and  their  wfiolc 
frame  is  fo.  torpid  and  inert^    that  the  mind 
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being  confcqucntly  affeded  by  it,  cannot  re- 
ceive the  impreflions  intended  to  be  niade,  with 
that  alertnefs,  dearnefs,  s^nd  rapidity  that  others 
can.  The  mind  and  body  are  fo  clofely  con- 
neifted  in  their  operations,  that  whatever  afFedli 
the  one,  in  fome  degree  generally  afFedls  the 
other ;  and  in  the  cafe  juA*  mentioned,  we  term 
the  defecft  arifing  from  the  caufes'I  have  flated^ 
flownefs  and  ftupidity  $  which,  as  they  grow  up, 
will  frequently  wear  off,  and  they  will  become 
briik,  lively,  and  capable  6f  receiving  impref* 
fions  with  the  greateft  facility* 

It  Ihould  always  be  confidered,  as  I  have  juft 
obfervcd,  that  the  mind  and  body  are  fo  nearly 
allied  by  the  nature  of  their  ftrudure,  as  that  a 
heavinefs  and  deficiency  of  the  bodily  organs 
will  extend  itfelf  to  and  afieA  the  mind ;  but 
not  fo  much  in  grown  perfons  as  in  the  young. 
Allowances  fhould  be  therefore  always. made  by 
parents  and  teachers  for  this  natural  defed;  in 
children ;  and  they  Ihould  wait  with  patience 
for  the  change  that  not  unfrequently  takes  place 
much  tQ  the  advantage  of  the  child,  and  their 
own  relief. 

Inftrudlion,  or  the  impreflions  intended  to  be 
made  upon  the  mind,  may  be  communicated 
through  two  mediums,  that  of  the  ear  and  the 
eye ;  at  firft  by  verbal  communication,  or  con- 
vcrfatioa ;  and  when  the  pupil  has  learned  to 

read. 
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read^  and  know  the  ufe  of  books,  the  eye  theft 
becomes  a  fubHiftute  for  the  mafter  and  the 
ear* 

As  young  minds  are  naturally  weak,  volatile, 
and  unft^ady,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  means  the 
more  readily  to  induce  them  to  receive  inftruc*-. 
tion,  or  the  impreflions  you  wi(h  to  make  on 
their  minds ;  and  that  is  to  be  done  in  two 
ways:  id.  By  kindly  and  ikilfully  attra^ing 
their  attention  ;  or,  ad.  By  compelling  them 
to  it  through  fear  of  puniihment :  natural  cu- 
Tiofity  will  fometimes  lead  them  on,  and  often 
an  early  defire  to  learn ;  but  where  neither  of 
fhefe  motives  operate  very  forcibly,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  before  mentioned  methods  muft  be 
reforted  to;  and  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  in- 
cites and  Aimulates  his  pupil  in  the  mod  plea- 

/  fant  way  to  the  child  himfelf,  muft  ftand  the 
beft  chance  of  gaining  his  attention,  and  con- 
fequently,  with  the  greater  facility  impreffing 

^  his  mind  in  the  way  he  would  wi(h  :  this  is  the 
firft,  and  the  moft  important  ftep  towards  mak« 
ing  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  fcholar :  it  m>y 
be  fummed  up  in  a  few-words,  "  Gainjmrpu^ 
fiVs  attention.**  Fear  and  terror  hardly  ever  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe ;  fear  diftrads  and  confufes  the 
mind,  by  difordcring  and  weakening  the  tender 
nerves  of  children:  confequently  it  renders 
them  incapable  of  continued  •  aftientien  %  their 

thoughts 
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thoughts  wander,  and  a  dread- hangs  over  their 
minds,  which  being  often  repeated,  rtiakes 
them  hate  both  their  teacher  ai>d  their  books. 

The  firft  of  thefe  incentives  is^  I  believe,  the 
«ioft  generally  made  ufeof,  at  leaft  with  fingle 
and  very  young  pupils :  in  fchools  wHere  large 
numbers  of  them  are  colledled  together,  and 
their  age  has  hardened  and  emboldened  then>, 
they  tnuft  be  kept  under  by  fear,  while  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  attracted  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  mildnefs  and  perfuafion.  Some  young  minds 
are  fo  tender,  flexile,  and  well  difpofed,  that 
they  are  more  eafily  worked  upon  by  kindnefs, 
than  by  harflinefs  ;  others  are  fo  hardened,  rough, 
and  ill-difpofed,  that  ngthing  but  downright 
Jfear,  or  the  dread  of  certain  punifhment,  will 
operate  upon  their  ftubborn  natures.  Some 
children  are  naturally  vigorous,  aftive,  and  live- 
ly in  their  bodily  fundions ;  clear,  quick,  and 
alert,  in  their  mental  faculties  ;  arifing  no  doubt 
from  a  duly  balanced  phyiical  harmony,  between 
the  body  and  mind — other  children  are  the  very 
reverfe ;  flow,  torpid,  and  inert  in  body,  weak> 
confufed  and  dull  in  mental  irompreheniion ; 
\  but  that  may  be  only  temporary,  and  will  fre- 
quently wear  off  as  they  grow  up.    • 

It  is  the  parents'  and  teachers*  buflnefs 
to  examine  thefe  points  well,  and  ftudy  the 
ground  (itudier  le  terrein)  which  they  are  to 
cultivate  and  fow,  before  they  begin  to  put  in 
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the  feedi  they  fliould  watch,  and  acquaint  them* 
felvea  with  the  particular  temper,  bent,  and  dif^ 
polition  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  infight  is  to  be 
bell  obtained  in  his  playful,  unguarded  momentSj^ 
when  he  thinks  himfdf  unobferved  by  their  icru-i- 
tinizitig  eye. 

Let  not  parents  or  teachers  defpair  of  the 
duUeft  child : — the  faculties,  by  proper  treat*, 
inent  and  attention,  may  open  and  brighten ;  the 
mind  may  by  degrees  expand  itfelf,  as  the  bodjr 
dilates,  increafes  in  growth^  and  approaches  to^ 
maturity^ 

There  is  a  period  of  life,  in  which  the  youths 
ful  mind  is  in  a  full  ftate  of  blolTom  and  expan^i^ 
iion ;  it  may  be  early,  it  may  be  late  s  if  toa 
early,  as  I  have  frequently  feen  it  to  be  the  cafe» 
the  blolTom  may  be  nipped  and  blighted  before 
the  fruit  is  fet ;  wrong  treatment,  negle&,  harib 
language,  the  being  cramped  and  fettered  by 
rule$  not  congenial  to  the  particular  bent  of  the 
windk  conduce  to  this  difappointment ;  and  of 
children,  whofe  faculties  at  an  early  age  are  par« 
ticularly  forward  and  mature,  I  have  generally 
obferved,  that  their  lives  are  but  of  ihort  du« 
ration^ 

In  children  of  flow  capacities,  the  mental 
bloflbm  unfolds  by  imperceptible  degrees  $.but 
when  once  the  period  of  which  I  fpeak  is  ar-^ 
rived^  the  expanfion  quickens  its  pace^  the  fruit 
is  firmly  fet,  the  grawth  becomes  rapid^  fure^ 

and 
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tnd  &fe  ;  and  full  maturity  the  con&quence : 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  obfervation  i  but  in 
general  it  holds  good. 

I  have  feen  the  moft  promtitng  child^  the  tnoft 
forward  in  capacity^  either  prematurely  cut  off^ 
or  afterwards  turn  out  but  a  very  iodifibrenc 
fcboiar^  and  even  below  mediocrity ;  while  the 
ftupid,  (low^  and  heavy  boy,  that  bad  nothing 
promifing  in  him,  has,  by  degrees,  with  propet 
treatment  and  encouragement,  unfolded  his  fa- 
culties, improved  them  by  afliduity,  and  turned 
out  a  bright  and  fhining  man.  Putting  natural 
alnlities  out  of  the  queftion,  proper  attention  in 
the  {parent  or  mafter,  due  diligence  and  afliduity 
in  the  child,  with  a  combination  of  happy  cir- 
cumftances  together,  have  an  aftonifhing  effecSi 
ahd  weight  in  the  formation  of  the  fcholar ;  from 
whence  it  often  arifes,  that  the  bloffoms  of  the 
meft  ihining  talents  and  abilities,  are  never 
drawn  out  of  the  bud,  or  expanded  by  the  kindly 
influence  and  nurture  of  profperity  5  but  lay  tor- 
pid,  inert,  and  loft  %  while  the  buds  of  very  in- 
different and  unpromifing  talents,  by  proper 
carCj  due  attention,  and  the  genial  warmth  o£ 
the  fun  of  profperity,  are  attracted,  drawn  out, 
and  expanded  into  full  beauty  ;  and  vigoroufly 
proceed  m  their  progrefs  to  maturity,  with  un- 
impeded effect. 

There  are  fome  children,  whofe  conflitutions 
*f  body  and  mind,   are  fo  vigorous  and  well 
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framed  by  nature,  that  they  do  not  (land  in  need 
of  much  afliftance  from  others,  but  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  natural  genius,  are  from  their 
cradle  carried  towards  what  is  excellent,  and  by 
the  privilege  of  their  happy  conftitqtions,  arc 
able  to  do  wonders ;  but  thefe  examples  are  rare ; 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  of  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  in  ten  are  good  or.  bad, 
ufeful  or  not,  by  their  education :  it  is  that  at 
leaft,  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  man- 
kind. 

'  Here  let  me  obferve,  that  parents  commit 
great  errors,  in  blaming  maflers  for  the  flow 
progrefs  of  their  children,  when  they  happen  to 
be  heavy  and  dull ;  for  the  mafter  to  avoid  re- 
proaches, and  preferve  his  credit,  naturally  hur- 
ries them*  on  from  one  ftep  to  another,  without 
their  having  a  proper  foundation  laid,  or  urider- 
ftanding  what  they  have  been  thus  precipitately 
carried  through,!  in  order  to  give  them  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  having  made  fon)e  progrefs. 

:  Teaching  is  now  made  fo  much  a  trade  of, 
and  many  who  are  employed  in  it,  are  looked 
upon  in  fo  humble  and  even  defpicablc  a  light, 
that  it  is  almoft  become  a  mere  fervile  traffic, 
very  few  making  it  a  matter  of  amufement, 
pleafurc,  or  confcience  to  thcmfelves;  without 
which,  it  is  almoft  inipoflible  to  conduit  it  with 
ejffeia.  Whether  this  is  J?:he  fault  of  parents, 
matters,  or  the  fubo^cdins^te  clafT^s  of  teachers  ^ 
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©r  one  of  thofc  unavoidable  evils  in  fociety 
which  cannot  be. remedied,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; but  from  what  I  have  myfc'f  obfcrved,  I 
believe  that  it  may  be  remedied,  and  that  all  the 
three  defcriptions  of -perfons  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned, pretty  equally  contribute  their  (hares 
towards  it :  the  parent  by  wbim^  caprice,  and 
ovcrfondnefs  for  the  child ;  the  mafter  by  too 
much  fervility  and  complaifance  to  the  parent, 
and  the  very  reverfe  to'his  afliftants;  and  the 
afliftant,  or  fubordinate  teacher,  by  want  of  fpi- 
rit,  little  irregularities  of  condu(5l:,  ignorance 
of  properly  communicating  the  art  he  profefles, 
and  a  dread  of  offending  his  employer  by  main- 
taining an  independence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
up  th^t  proper  confequence,  which  hisfituation 
as  a  teacher  requires  ;  and  without  which  all  his 
endeavours  to  inftrudl,  will  be  but  weak  and 
fruitlefs  :  But  of  this  I  mean  to  treat  more  fully 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  work- 

Of  the  prefent  methods  of  teaching,  they  arc 
fo  various,  and  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the 
feveral  opinions,  lituations,  and  circumftances 
of  parents,  and  the  matters  whom  they  entruft 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  that  it 
would  be  impoflible.to  point  out  and  examine 
them  all ;  therefore  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
moft  general  errors  that  have  fallen  under  my 
obfervation^ 
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In  purfuing  the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  propcjT 
regard  is  not  always  paid  to  the  child's  capacity, 
difpofirionj  and  other  circumftances,  thatibduld 
be  attended  to,  in  orcjer  to  make  learning  pleaf- 
ing  and  attradive  to  his  tender,  mind.  Fear  and 
anger  are  made  to  incite  and  fpur  him  on  like 
a  flave  or  a  jaded  horfe,  inftead  of  hi!j  being  vo- 
luntarily attraded  to  it,  by  gentlenefs  andfooth- 
ing  language.  As  children  ftiould  very  feldom 
)be  correfted  by  blows,  fo  I  think  frequent  and 
paffionate  chiding^  is  of  juft  as  bad  confequence, 
as  it  leffens  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and 
jhe  refped  of  the  pupils  ;  for  they  can  very  early  . 
diftinguilh  between  paflion  and  rcafon,  and  will 
very  naturally  reverence  what  proceeds  from  the 
latter,  and  defpife  the  former.  ^ 

In  teaching  the  English  language,  which 
Js  the  firft  thing  the  young  pupil  begins  with 
after  learning  his  letters,  the  ufual  method  is  to 
make,  him  read  at  all  events,  without  fufficiently 
grounding  him  in  fpelJing^  which  is  the  bafis  of 
the  language; 'and  without  a  thorough  acquaints 
ancc  with  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  read  or  write 
it  corredly.  This  is  the  firft,  ^nd  moft  mate-, 
rial  error  committed  by  mafters,  becaufe  it  leads 
leventually  to  the  fame  incorrednefs  in  other 
branches ;  and  were  they  but  fully  fcnfiblc  of 
the  vaft  importance  of  attending  to  firft  printU 
//^j  in •  every  thing  they  teach  j  and  making. a 
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€Onfdence  of  grounding  their  pupils  cffe<5luairjr 
in  them,  before  they  proceed  further;  there 
wdu^  not  be  haif  the  trouble  there  is,-  to  maf- 
ters  who  come  after  them,  in  eradicating  the 
erroneous  habits  they  have  acquired,  and  put- 
ting them  into  the  right  way,  I  need  not  fay 
agam,  for  they  never  were  in  it. 

I  can  fafely  affert,  from  long  experience,  t^at 
it  is  eafier  to  teach  three  pupils  who  have  begun 
in  the  proper  way,  than  to  cure  ^/r<?  of  the  wrong 
habits  he  has  acquired  in  fpelling  and  reading, 
through  the  inattention  and  negleft  of,  a  former 
mafter. 

Added  to  thi«  terror,  that  of  fufFcring  chil- 
dren to  fpell  in  a  finging  kind  of  voice,  and 
read  with  a  clownilh,  droning,  or  drawling 
tone,  is  a  moft  material  fault,  and  by  many 
-mafters  palled  ovcr^  without  proper  exertions  to 
cure  it.  In  reading,  the  hurrying  through  th€ 
points,  without  making  the  proper  pauies,  is 
lalfo  too  little  attended  to  and  correfted.  I  do 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  every 
teacher ;  much  the  reverfe — ^there  arc  many  aca- 
demies and  day-fchools  of  eminence,  where  the 
greateft  attention  is  paid  to  thefe  points ;  but, 
in  general,  more  care  in  that  refpeA  is  wanting. 

The  making  the  Bible  a  common  exercife- 
book  for  reading  is  improper,  and  is  now  very 
much  exploded  and  difufed  in  fchools;  fnor 
ought  it  to  be  ufed  as  fuch,  by  any  but  poor 
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children,  whofc  parents  cannot  afford  them    a 
variety  of  books ;    but  principally  becaufe,    as 
they  grow  up,  they  may  not  have  time  or  ^op- 
portunity to  read  it  to  much  advantage  ;)    not 
only  becaufe  in  reading  it,  children  arc  more 
apt  to  fall  into   tones,  from  the  little  variety 
there  is  in  the  fubjed:  and   language ;  and  from 
its  being   in  general,  either  too  affefting   and 
lingular  in  expreflion,  or  poetical  in  compofi- 
tion ;  but  becaufe  it   is  too  much  above  their 
comprehenfions,  and  in  many  refpeds  unfuited 
to  their  age ;    not  to   mention  the  indifference 
and  diftafte  it  gives  ihcm  afterwards,  by  having 
been  made  too  familiar  with  it,  and  the  having 
been  frequently  punilhed,  for  neglecting  the  lef- 
fons  afligned  them  in  it :  not  only  this,  but  they 
are  apt  to  acquire  fuch  erroneous  ideas  erf  God 
and  religion,  from  continually  plodding  over  it, 
before  they  have  fenfe  and  judgment  enough 
to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  its  value,  and  the 
facred  truths  it  contains,  that  they  are  neveir 
effaced. 

What  an  odd  jumble  of  thoughts  muft  a  child 
have  in  his  head,  if  he  have  any  at  all  fuch  as 
he  Ihould  have  concerning  religion,  who,  in  his 
tender  age,  reads  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible  in- 
differently as  the  word  of  God,  without  any 
other  diftincftion.  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that 
this  in  fome  men  has  been  the  reafon,  why  they 
never  jiad  clear  and  diftindt  thoughts  of  it  all 
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their  life-time.     There  are  certainly  fome  parts 
of  Scripture,  which  may  be  proper  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  child,  to  engage  him  to  read^ 
fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph  and  his  brethren; 
of  David  and  Jonathan  ;    David  and  Goliah ; 
Samfon  and  the  Philiftines,  &c.  and  others  that 
he    fhould  read   for   his    inftrudion;    as   that, 
ff^hat  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  do  you 
the  fame  unto  them;'*  and  fuch  other  eafy  and 
plain  moral  rules,  which  being  properly  felcc- 
ted,  might  often  be  made  ufe  of  both  as  exer- 
qifes  for  reading,  and  leiTons  of  inftrudion  at 
the  fame  time:  but  the  reading  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture indifferently,  is  certainly  very  improper  for 
children,  till,  after  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  plaineft  and  fundamental  parts  of  it, 
they  have  gained  fome  kind  of  general  view  of 
what    they   ought   principally    to    believe  and 
practice ;  which  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  very  words  of  Scrip'ture,  and  not  in  fuch 
as  men  prejudiced  by  fedts  and  fyftems,  aaalo- 
gies,  and  fo  forth,  are  apt  in  this  cafe  to  make 
ufe  of  and  in  a  manner  force  upon  them. 

The  art  of  writing  is  the  next  branch  in 
which  the  pupil  is  inftrucled,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  fddom  well  laid,  and  he 
is  hurried  on  to  write  copies  and  fcrawl  exer- 
cifes,  before  he  can  draw  ftraight  or  parallel 
ftrokes,  or  even  before  he  underftands  exadlly 
what  they  mean :  a  carelef^  and  bad  habit  once 
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.acquired,  fucceeding  mafters  find  it  almoft  im- 
poi^ble  to  get  him  into  a  right  method^  and 
mof^  tifDfS  is  loR.  in  eradicating  his  improper 
habits,  than  it  would  take  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  to  make  him  a  good  penman.  The 
right  way  of  holding  the  pen,  the  polition  of 
the  book  or  papcr^  and  the  proper  pofture  of  the 
body,  and  the  arms  in  particular,  are  too  little 
attended  tOj  whi^reas  they  Jire  the  moft  eflential 
points* 

Some  mafters  confidef  it  enough  to  (ct  a 
boy  a  copy,  give  him  a  pen,  and  let  him  go  on 
as  faft  as  he  pleafes,  only  recommending  to  him 
now  and  then  to  imitate  his  copy;  but  without 
making  him  write  deliberately  enough  to  do  it 
corrcdly,  or  pointing  out  his  errors  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  him  to  aniend  them  with 
exa^nefs. 

As  in  other  branches,  indifference  and  want 
of  corredlnefs  once  permitted  to  pafs  with  im- 
punity in  writing,  is  fure  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  much  future  trouble  both  to  the  mafter  and 
the  pupil>  before  he  can  be  put  into  the  right 
method. 

There  are  nriany  little  rcquifites,  preparatory 
to  thepup)l>  attempting  to  write  with  propriety 
and  good  efFed:,  which  muft  be  carefully  at- 
tended to ;  fuch  as  the  proper  height  and  in- 
clinatiofi,  or  flopc  of  the  delk,  the  height  of 
the  cbaiiT  or  form  he  j(it&  upon,  the  lize  and  cut 
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of  the  pen,  the  cxad  ruling  of  the  book»  &c. 
which  little  circumftances  mafters  are  very  apt 
to  overlook,  though  they  are  of  real  importance 
when  a  boy  commences  writing. 

In  teaching  arithmeiic,  the  firft  four  rules 
are  feldom  well  enough  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  before  he  is  fuffered  to  proceed,  to  the 
others;  thus  the  proverb  of  "the  more  hade  the 
lefs  fpeed'*  is  verified.  To  ground  the  pupils  la 
the  firfl:  principles  of  any  art  or  fcience,  is  to 
render  the  fubfequent  parts  of  it  more  cafy  to 
be  acquired  ;  but  I  believe,  in  general,  this  pre* 
mature  kind  of  advancement  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  education  is  more  owing  to  the  im- 
patience and  importunities  of  the  fond  parent^  . 
than  to  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  matter,  or 
his  wifh  to  impofe  upon  his  pupil's  friends,  by 
giving  them  at  leaft  the  appearance  of  having 
made  a  great  progrefs.  It  is,  however,  the 
greateft  and  moil  ridiculous  error  a  teacher  can 
be  guilty  of:  Does  the  builder  rear  the  wall,  or 
cover  in  the  roof,  before  he  has  firmly  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  houfe? 

In  teaching  the  classicks,  one  of  the  great 
errors  that  is  committed,  is  the  fuffering  the 
pupils  to  make  too  much  ufe  of  a  tranflation, 
and  not  previoufly  grounding  them  fufiiciently 
in  the  rudiments  or  firft  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the 
VOCABULARY^    foT  without  a  thoroogh    ac^ 
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quajntance  with  t!he  grammar,  particularly  the 
eight  parts  of  fpecch,  and  a  good  fund  of  words 
impreffed  on  the  memory  from  the  vocabulary^^ 
it  is  in  vain  to  proceed  to'tranflate  any  author, 
nor  indeed  can  it  be  attempted  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,    without    the   help  of   a  verfion  j 
which  only  renders  the  pupil  idle  and  carelefs, 
and  leaves  the  impreflion  but  a  very  Ihort  while 
behind  it.     Is  it  not  natural  for  us  in  a  long 
journey,  to  remember  thofe  parts  of  the  road, 
ivhich  were  the  moft  rugged  and  difficult  to  pafs ; 
fo  it  is  with  pupils,  who  in  fludying  the  rugged 
and  difficult  parts  of  an  author,  are  obliged  to 
fag  hard,  as  they  call  it,  think  a  great  deal,  and 
have  very  frequent  recourfe  to  their  didionaries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  tranflations  (hould 
not  be  pei^mittcd  at  all  ;  it  is  the  indifcriminatc 
life  of  them  that  is  objcftionable,  for  I  am  of 
opiJiion  that  they  Ihould  only  be  pur  into  the 
hands  of  boys,  who  are  naturally  very  dull  and 
flow  of  comprehenlion,  to  give  them  at  lead 
fome  tolerable  chance  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  clafficks,  and  that  only  in  a  fuperficial  way--r 
tbey  only  mull  /be  fufFered  to  ufe  this  kind  of 
auxiliary. 

In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  education,  it 
is  perfectly  in  vain  to  proceed  to  a  fecond  or 
third  ftep,  before  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  ac^ 
quaifited  with  the  firft.  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
Toften,  that  to  perfexS  him  a«  he  goes  on,  if  he 
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learns  ever  fo  little  at  a  time^  is  the  only  fure 
way  to  make  him  a  proficient  by  degrees^  and 
fave  the  mailer  and  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble ^nd  difgrace. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  teachers  in  general  want 
that  command  of  temper,  coolnefs,  and  delibe- 
ration, as  well  as  eafe,  and  fuavity  of  manners^ 
that  diftinguifhes  many  of  the  profeffion ; .  but 
the  fadl  is,  they  want  method  and  fyftem,  mor^ 
than  they  are  naturally  deficient  in  the  above 
requifites.     If  they  would  make  a  confcience  of 
doing  their  duty,  judging  for  thcmfelves  with 
rcfped  to  their  pupils,  without  being  influenced 
by  the  whims  and  caprices,  or  diverted  from 
their  objeds,  by  the  ill-founded  complaints  of 
parents,  Wjho  are  often  no  judges  of  the  matter  j 
and  if  they  are,  have  in  fad  no  right  to  didate 
to  a  mafter,  or  interfere  with  his  profeflional 
bufinefs|; — I  fay,  if  matters  would  affume  a  pro-, 
per  independence  of  fpirit,  and  fhake  off  a'  lit- 
tle of  the  unnecelTary  fervility,  and  blind  obe- 
dience they  pay  to  unreafonable  parents,  things 
would  go  on    much    better   than   th^y    do  in 
fchools ;  and  their  pupils  would  be  better  taught, 
with  half  the  trouble  to  themfelves ;   but  the 
cafe  is,  the  mafter  is  afraid  of  lofing  the  child  as 
a  pupil,  if  he  prcten^ls  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,   and  differ  in  opinion  from  the  parent. 
This  ought  noc  to  be  the  cafe  with  a  teacher,  he 
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fhbuld  father  lofc  half  a  dozen  Tcholars,  thail 
give  up  his  independence  and^authbrity,  after 
the  child  is  placed  under  his  care. 

Let  parents  take  what  time  thejr  will  to  feledt 
a  mafl?er ;  but  when  once  they  have  fixed  their 
choice,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  child,  let 
them  never  pretend  to  interfei^e,  except  glaring 
OiifconduA  and  mifmanagement,  neglcdl:  or  ig- 
norance requires  it  5  and  let  them  be  aflured, 
that  this  will  be  the  wifeft  plan,  and  the  moft 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  .child :  every 
'  remove  a  pupil  makes  from  one  fchool  to  an- 
other, throws  him  back  at  leaft  half  a  year  in 
his  ftudies.  I  write  the  more  freely  on  thefc 
pointSj  becaufe  I  have,  from  long  experience, 
been  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fay. 

With  refpeA  to  teaching  the  mobeiim  lan- 
guages, the  fame  error  in  general  is  committed 
by  mafters,  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  other 
branches.  The  pupil,  whether  to  flatter  and 
pleafe  the  parent,  or  give  the  mafter  a  tranfitory 
kind  of  credit,  (which  indeed  it  always  proves 
in  the  end),  is  hurried  on  to  talk  and  jabber  the 
language,  before  he  has  acquired  a  fufficient 
ftock  or  fund  of  words  from  the  vocabulary,  or 
made  himfelf  enough  matter  of  the  grammatical 
part,  to  do  it  with  any  pnofptdl:  of  eventual  cor- 
reftncfs  and  precifion.     As  I  oblerved  before, 
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this  ic  like  building  a  houfe,  before  the  founda- 
tion is  made  llrong  enough  to  fupport  the  fa* 
brick. 

It  is  alfo  too  common  a  fault  with  mailers^ 
to  let  the  pupil  read  or  Calk  away  at  random^ 
without  corredling  him»  and  pointing  out  the 
particular  erron  he  has  made,  and  how  fuchand 
fuch  .words  ought  to  have  been  read  or  pro- 
nounced. Every  trifling  fault  in  either  of  thefe 
points,  is  at  iirft  of  great  importance  as  to  fu« 
lure  corret^hiefii  i  for  good  habits  once  acquired, 
are  not  eaiUy  eradicated ;  and  to  make  it  a  mat^* 
ter  of  confcicnce  not  to  fuffcr  a  iingle  miflake 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  is  to  fave  the  mafter  an  infi<«. 
nite  deal  of  fubfequent  trouble,  and  the  pupil 
fainafelf  much  after*labour,  difappointment  and 
difgrace.  I  believe  many  young  people  who 
have  been  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  fall  into  the 
liands  of  unconfcientious  mailers,  have  had  rea« 
ion  in  after-life  to  refled  upon  their  injuftice^ 
with  the  bittereft  reproaches. 

Would  mailers  but  ground  their  pupils  tho- 
roughly in  the  lirft  principles  of  every  thing 
they  teach,  and  not  hurry  them  on  too  &fl,  their 
progrefs,  though  at  firft  flow  and  almoil  imper- 
ceptible, would,  as  they  proceeded,  appear  to  in- 
creaie  in  a  progreflive  motion,  in  proportion  to 
f heir  acquaintance  with  the  ground-work  ^  it  is^ 
lUloniihing  to  me,  that  this  method  of  forcing 

knowledge 
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knowledge  fo  prematurely,  is  fo  much  praftifed 
as  it  is. 

Theplan  upon  which  merchants*  accompts 
or  book-keeping  is  in  general  taught  in  fchools, 
Hands  much  in  need  of  improvement ;  and  the 
fadl  is,  the  praAice  of  the  art  differs  fo  much, 
in  the  various  count ing-houfes  of  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  from  what  is  learnt  inr  fchools,  that 
it  is  almoft  impoffiblc  to  lay  down  any  certain 
fyftem  or  method  to  guide  them  by  ;  however 
1  have  introduced  in  this  work  fomc  obf<^rva- 
tions  upon  the  fubjedl,  with  a  new  method  of 
ke^pifng  the  Journal,  which  I*  hope  will  be  of, 
cbnfiderable  ufe  to  young  people,  both  in 
fchools  and  under  private  tuition  in  town.  I 
havealfo  endieavoure(J  to  fet  this  branch  of  mer- 
cantile education  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  to 
beginrters  ;  and  I  am  perhaps  the  better  enabled 
to  do  it,  as  I  have  been  very  lately  in  the  aftual 
daily  praftice  of  it,  by  keeping  a  fet  of  books 
for  a  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  a  new  fyf- 
tem of  book-keeping,  and  to  whofe  fons  I  Was 
alfo  tutor  at  the  fame  time.  Moft  of  the  fyftems 
that  I  have  yet  feen  ufed  in  fchools,  are  too 
complex,  and  not  clearly  enough  laid  down  for 
young  boys. 

The  fcicnces  of  GEocRAPHvand  astromomy, 
are  very  eflential  to  the  gentleman,  the-  fcholar, 
and  the  merchant;  bue  too  little  attention  is 

paid 
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pdid  by  mod  mafters  to  thofe  two  branches; 
however  they  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  fuch  importance  to  pupils  in  general^  as  well 
in  a  religiousj  as  a  fjcientific  and  ipercantibe 
point  of  view,  thart  I  confider  them  as  indif- 
penfible,  and  wonder  they <  are  not  more  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  attended  to  than  they 
are.  It  is  not  enough  to  t^ach  the  pupil  the 
mere  routine  pradical  part  of  them,  fuch  as 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  given 
place,  or  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  a  particular 
ftar ;  but  his  mind  mud  be  infenfibly  led  up- 
wards, and  range  the  ytry  univerfe  in  thought, 
for  inftrudion  and  information,  to  enable  him 
to  form  as  juft  ideas  as  poflible  of  that  mighty 
whole,  which  the  Moft  High  has  only  fet  par- 
tially within  our  view. 

It  is  both  an  amufing,  plealing,  and  mofl: 
ufeful  branch  of  education^  not  to  mention  the 
gr^eur  and  fublimity  of  the  ideas  it  conveys 
to  the  hujman  mind,  leading  the  foul  in  a  man-« 
ner  up  to  God  himfelf.  To  crawl  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earthj  without  examining  the  nature 
of  the  place  we  inhabit,  and  confidering  the 
op.eration  of  bis  hands  who  formed  and  placed 
m  in  it,  is  to  be  but  little  fuperior  to  t;he  brute$^ 
ih^t  dajk  around  us  with  unconfcious  gaze. 

To  hisive  coiiftantly  before  our  cyc^^  the 
fpl<cndid  luminaries  of.  heaven,  and  the  vaft  ex- 
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panfe  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  they  either  ftea- 
dily  remain  fixed,  or  rapidly  move  in  their  ca- 
reer, to  anfwer  the  feveral  purpofes  for  which 
the  creator  intended  them  :  to  fee  them,  I  fay, 
and  not  to  admire,  wonder,  and  wilh  to  be  better 
informed  refpefting  them,  is  to  be  as  fenfelefs 
and  ftupid  as  the  beafts  that  perifh. 

To  impart  their  knowledge  of  thefe  branches 
with  proper  effed",  teachers  ought  themfelves  to 
feel  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  the  fubjecfl, 
taking  the  plained,  fimpleft,  and  mod  attrac- 
tive  means  they  can,  to  convey  their  ideas  to  theit 
pupils.  In  general,  however,  they  think  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  pupils  learn  the  divifions  of 
the  earth,  and  read  over  the  defcription  of  the 
globe,  without  entering  minutely  enough  into 
the  fubjed,  and  fully  explaining  the  whole  of 
the  fyftem,  as  it  is  connedted  with  aflronomy. 

In  teaching  history,  the  mafter  generally 
fatisfics  himfelf,  with  making  his  pupils  read 
over  a  certain  quantity  of  hiftorical  matter, 
fometimes  of  one,  and  fometimes  of  another 
defcription  of  it ;  one  day  in  this  book,  and 
another  day  in  that,  without  making  a  regular 
feries,  or  a  methodical  plan  his  objed:.  A  pu- 
pil who  one  day  reads  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
hiftory,  another  day  of  the  Englifti,  and  a  third 
day  jumps  to  the  hiftory  of  Greece  or  Turkey, 
has  his  ideas  all  jumbled  together  and  confufed> 
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ittttead  of  having  them  properly  aflbciatcd  and 
diftin<aiy  claffed. 

The  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  not  difficult  or  un- 
pleafant,  it  only  requires  method  and  fyftcm  in 
the  teacher :  What  can  be  more  abfurd,  than 
to  inftruft  a  fcholar  in  the  hiftory  of  a  foreign 
country,  before  he  has  been  made  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  his  own  ?  and  yet  it  is  often 
done. 

The  mode  of  teaching' the   mathematics 
cannot  admit  of  much  variety,  and  confcquently 
is  not  fo  much  liable  to  error   in  teaching  as 
feme  of  trie  other  branches.    I  have,  however^ 
under  its  proper  head,  made  fome  obfervatiorts 
upon  that  necelTary  part  of  education  ;  only  re- 
marking in  this  place,  that  the  pupils  arc  gene- 
rally hurried    too,  faft   through   the  elementary 
parts,  and  are  frequently  ftudying  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  of  Euclid,  before  they  can  defcribe 
a  fquare  or  a  triangle. — They  ftiould  firft  learn 
the  definitions  and  axioms  very  corredlly,  and  be 
able  to  defcribe  on  a  flate,  every  figure  that  does 
not  require  the  nicety  of  the  compafs,  before 
they  proceed  a  ftep  further. 
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SECT.    II. 

General  Rules. 

X  HE  general  objedt  of  education  is  evident- 
ly  to  qualify  men  to  appear  to  advantage  in  fu- 
ture life,  which  can  only  be  done  by  communi- 
cating to  them  fuch  knowledge^  and  leading  them 
to  form  fuch  habits^  as  will  be  moft  ufeful  t& 
them  hereafter ;  and  in  this  the  whole  of  their 
future  keingi  to  which  their  education  can  be 
iuppofed  to  bear  any  relation,  is  t4  be  confi* 
dered.  / 

In  Teaching  or  Communicating  In* 
STRucTioN  well,  the  chief  art  lays :  i.  In  ha* 
ying  a  proper  regard  to  time  and  place ;  a.  In 
attradling  and  con^manding  the  entire  attention, 
as  well  as  enforcing  the  ftrideft  obedience  and 
fubordination  5  3.  In  adapting  the  mature  of 
the  inftruftion  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupil ;  4.  In  conducing  the  bufinefs  with  good 
temper,  deliberate  coolnefs  and  kindnefs  of  ex- 
preffion ;  **  fuaviter  in  modoy  fed  fort  iter  in  re — 1.  e. 
gentle  in  the  manner ^  but  firm  to  the  purpofe  itfelf:'* 
5.  In  never  fufFering  the  pupil  to  attend  to  more 
than  one  objed:  at  a  time. 

Early  hours  before  meals,  and  not  too  foon 
after  them,  in  quiet  and  retired  fituations, 
are  the  moil  dcfireable  for  the  purpofe;  and 

'  plain, 
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piain,  eafy,  iimple  language  the  fitted  to  be , 
employed.  All  violence^  anger^  and  paflion 
xnuft  be  laid  totally  aiide>  and  whatever  little 
inattentions  or  errors  the  pupil  may  be  guilty 
of^  the  temper  muft  never  be  ruffled,  even  in 
appearance ;  for  children  have  fenfe  enough  to 
fee  when  the  teacher  is  put  out  of  humour,  and  - 
vicioufnefs  enough  to  take  the  advantage  of  it, 
by  repeating  the  fault  to  vex  him  more  if  they 
can,  when  they  perceive  that  it  has  any  cfFedt  upon 
him ;  therefore  never  let  yourfelf  down  fo  much 
in  their  eyes,  as  to  be  put  out  of  temper ;  for  it 
is  natural  to  moft  children  towifh  to  take  liber- 
ties  with  their  inftrudors,  and,  if  poffible,  to 
get  the  better  of  them. 

It  is  very  proper,  however,  to  confider,  that 
they  are  but  children,  and  upon  no  account  to  lofe 
your  temper,  whatever  their  provocation  may  . 
be ;  punifh  them  if  you  will,  but  never  let  them 
fee  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  difturb 
your  evennefs  of  temper ;  and,  above  all, ^  never' 
ftrike  them  haftily  :  by  this  means,  you  will  ac- 
quire an  afcendancy  over  them  by  degrees,  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  fhake  off,  efpccially  if 
you  feem  to  punifli  them  with  regret. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  moft 
unfit  times  for  conveying  inftruftion  to  the 
mind,  is  when  the  ftom^ch  is  full,  or  the  body 
fatigued  with  exercife  ;  for,  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  bodily  organs  are'  clogged  and  Icfs  adiye^ 

p  3  ^nd 
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and  the  mind  becomes  proportionably  clouded 
and  dull ;  in  the  latter^  the  whole  frame  being 
relaxed  and  wearied^  the  imprcilions  made  upon 
the  mind  are  but  weak^  and  the  ideas  retained 
very  confufed. 

Whatever  you  fay  or  do,  let  it  fall  from  you 
gently  and  deliberately,  giving  the  pupil  time 
to  receive  and  digeft  it  in  his  mind,  before  you 
confufe  him,  by  proceeding  too  haftily  to  an- 
other  point  ;  encourage  the  flow,  and  .timid; 
awe  tlie  daring  and  forward  pupil* 

Never  pafs  over  the  niofl  iriHing  fault  or  er- 
ror, in  whatever  branch  ;ou  are  teaching,  with- 
put  pointing  it  our,  and  making  your  fcholar 
corrcd:  it ;  for  bad  h '.'>its  of  incorredtnefa,  al- 
ways acquired  from  that  omi(fion  of  the  teach- 
er's, will  require  treble  the  time  to  cure,  that 
it  would  take  to  teach  him  a  good  habit.  I 
earneftly  intrrat  parents  and  teachers  of  every 
defcription  to  weigh  this  uell,  and  act  accor- 
dingly. ,  Make  a  confcience  of  it,  and  you.  will 
be  fure  to  fave  yourfclves,  and  mailers  whp  may 
happen  to  come  after  you,  an  imnienfe  trquble. 

There  is  not  a  more  tedious  taflc  attached  to 
the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  than  to  h^ve  to  enr 
counter  a  pupii  who  has  been  fuffcred  to  get  in- 
to the  incorrect  habits  I  have  been  fpeaking  of 
It  is  a  duty  all  teachers  owe  to  one  another,  to 
be  fo  particular  and  exadl  with  their  pupiU, 
that  when  they  happen  to  be  removed  a^nd  put 

nothing 
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under  the  care  of  another  mafter,  he  -may  have 
nothing  more  to  do^  than  to  continue  them 
where  the  laft  left  off,  inftead  of  having  to  be- 
gin them  over  again  afrefh  ;  and  thus  throw 
them  a  year  back  perhaps  in  their  time  and  ftu- 
dies^  and  exhauft  his  own  patience  with  them 
too. 

Never  fufFer  a  pupil  to  go*a  ftep  further,  till 
the  firft  is  fully  underftood  ;  and  if  he  fliould 
learn  one-tenth  part  the  lefs,  let  that  portion  be 
thoroughly  and  corrcdly  learnt;  in  the  end^ 
he  will  be  juft  as  forward,  as  if  he  had  fuperfi- 
cially  and  more  rapidly  gone  over  it  in  one-half 
the  time. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  at  firft,  but  the  quality 
of  the  inftruftion,  and  the  correftnefs  with 
which  it  is  impreffed  upon  the  mind,  that  even-^ 
tually  benefits  the  pupil.  In  afting  upon  this 
plan,  his  progrefs  will  indeed  appear  very  flow 
for  fome  time,  nay  almoft  imperceptible ;  but 
as  it  quickens  its  pace,  gradual  but  fure,  that 
pace  will,  by  degrees,  increafe  to  fwiftnefs  and 
rapidity,  and  at  the  fame  time  equally  fure; 
juft  ^s  wp  a6t,  in  performing  an  extraordinary 
ipurney  on  horfeback  ;  we  fer  out  flow  at  firft, 
and  gradually  encreafe  our  pace,  till  the  animal's 
blood  is  properly  warmed,  and  his  joints  made 
fupple;  we  then  proceed  quicker  and  quicker  to 
the-  fwifteft  pace,  and  he  is  the  better  prepared  * 
fQT  it,  by  his  at  firft  gradual  progrefs. 

P  4  Never 
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Never  weary  out  your  pupil's  attention  with 
too  much  fludy  at  otic  time,  or  with  too  much 
of  any  one  thing  ;  change  or  fliift  the  fubjeft, 
^t  you  find  it  pleafing  to  him  or  yourfelf :  bjr 
dividing  the  attention  too  much,  yau  will  dif- 
traft,  confufe,  and  retard  him. 

In  fchools,  however,  that  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  b/done ;  regular  time,  method  and  fyf- 
tem,  are* there  the  very  life  of  the  bufinefs,  and 
the  ground- work  of  improvement;  but  of  that 
|n  its  proper  place — what  may  be  right  under 
one  circumftance,  is  wrong  under  another ;  and 
tchat  is  the  cafe  in  this  point,  as  I  have  very  fre- 
quently obferved. 

Repeat  often  and  go  over  again,  what  you 
vri(h  the  pupil  to  learn ;  you  muft  ufe  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept;  and 
€ven  when  capable,  never  burden  your  pupils 
minds  with  more  than  two  or  three  branches  of 
education  at  a  time  ;  more  will  confufe  them, 
and  they  muft  negledt  one  of  them ;  introduce 
-  the  fourth  to  their  attention,  by  flow  and  gently 
'  degrees,  as  a  matter  of  indulgence  and  amufe- 
ment ;  make  it  feem  a  favor  done  therti^— ^in* 
deed,  in  evepy  thing  you  lead  their  minds  to^ 
teach  them  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kindnefs,  or  a 
wiih-in  you  togive  them  pleafure,  rather  than 
as  a  taflc  or  a  duty  they  muft  perf9rm  ;.  at  iht 
'■'  fame  time  it  may  be  very  feafonably  hmted  to 
them,  ^hat  in  order  to  make  them  good,  clever, 
and  {hining  men,  they^muft  learn  fuch  and  fuch 

things  ; 
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things  J  that  without  them  they  cannt)t  live 
with  comfort,  or  procure  the  means  of  fupport 
and  convenience ;  and  it  is  alfo  proper  to  point 
out  inftances  and  examples  to  them,  among 
their  acquaintances,  neighbours,  or  friends^ 
where,  by  learning,  and  attention  to  their  (ludies 
when  young,  they  have  arrived  at  riches,  ho- 
nours, and  a  good  name.  £xamples  alfo  of  the 
contrary,  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  ne- 
glecl:  of  their  ftudies,  Ihould  be  pointed  out  to 
them  ;  for  be  aiTurcd  that  with  the.  young,  ex^ 
ample  is  far  more  efFeftual  than  precept. 

But  while  I  am  talking  of  making  learning  an 
amyfement  and  a  pleafure  to  young  people,  I 
know  very  well  from  woeful  experience,  that 
there  are  fome  children  of  fuch  dull,  wayward 
difpoiitioQs,  crofs-grained  and  flubborn  tem- 
pers, that  you  can  make  them  like  nothing  but 
play,  and  their  own  objefts  of  amufement ;  juft 
whatever  they  happen  to  fancy  themfelves : 
With  fuch  pupils  what  can  the  teacher  do  ?  he 
muft  diligently  and  cpnfcientioufly  endeavour 
to  divert  their  wrong  notions  into  the  right 
Channel ;  and  if  he  does  not  fucceed  by  gentle 
means,  they  muft  be  driven  into  it  by  tjie  fear 
of  puniftiment,  or  left  to  take  their  chance :  a 
mailer  cannot  do  impoffibilities,  nor  fhould  pa- 
rents or  friends  expeft  it. 

But  in  punilhing,    and  even  reproving,   a 
teacher  muft  confidcr  the  difpofition  of  ^the  pu- 
pil : 
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pH :  a  word  to  one  is  enough,  while  the  fe- 
Ycreft  reprpache3  will  have  no  elFeft  upon  ano-  | 

ther;  one  child  is  of  a  meek,  tender,  pliant  j 
difpofition,  while  another  is  ftubborn,  hardened,  J 
and  vicious :  one  child  will  ^nxioufly  (hrink 
from  public  reproof,  fliame,  and  difgrace,  \^hile 
a  fecond  will  boldly  meet,  and  make  a  joke 
of  it ;  fome  are  ferious  and  grave,  whileiOthers 
are  fprightly  and  gay. 

To  difcover  the  various  bents  of  inclination 
and  difpofition,  to  difcover  the  mod  effeftual 
means  of  touching  the  pride,  and  exciting  the 
emulation  of  children,  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  teacher's  duty  :  to  know  when  to 
awe,  jind  when  to  foothc  the  afpiring  youth  ;  to 
proportion  the  cenfure,  punifliment,  or  difgrace, 
to  the  feelings  of  his  pupils,  and  obfcrve  thq 
jnoft  feafonable  times  to  reward,  encourage,  and 
excite  their  exertions,  is  the  province  of  the 
mafter,  who  wilhes  to  gain  the  full  afcendancy 
over  his  pupils. 

When  children  commit  trivial  and  venial  faults, 
it  is  fufficient  to  exprefs  your  difapprobation  of 
them  in  terms  ofwonder,furp rife  or  aftoniftiment, 
that  they  ftiould  do  fo  :  tell  them  it  is  unprece- 
dented,, bad,  wicked,  nwnfrous^  Jhocking^  and  fp 
forth  ;  and  that  you  expeft  never  to  find  it  re- 
peated; but  punifti  only  great  faults,  and  evep 
.delay  that  as  long  as  poflible;  make  it  your  laft 
re  fort.    , 

It 
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It  is  better  gently  to  pour  the  foft  inAruflion 
o'er  the  mind,  than  to  ulie  compulfive  means;- 
and  rather  let  your  pupil  be  idle  for  a  time, 
than  perform  his  talk  badly ;  if  hje  is  not  in  a 
humour  for  ftqdy,  either  let  him  play,  or  try 
fomething  elfe  more  agreeable  to  the  humour 
he  is  in;  for  neither  children  nor  grQwii  people 
are  always  in  the  right  difpofition  of  mind  fof: 
one  particular  ftudy,  nor  indeed  fometimcs  for 
^ny  at  all ;  and  it  is  then  much  better  left  alone 
altogether- 
It  has  often  been  matter  of  much  wonder  to 
me,  that  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  flogging, 
cenfure,  and  difgrace,  ftiould  be  more  requifite 
than    in    learning    French,    Italian,    drawing, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  fo  it  is,  and    I 
can   only  account   for  it,    by  fuppofing,  that, 
from     habit    and   cuftom,    mafters    have    lefs 
pleafure  in  teaching  Latin,  from  the   exertion 
it  requires   on   their  part;    and  confequently 
lefs  patience  and  temper  in  doing  it ;  by  which 
means   the   pupils    are    early  .  difgufted,     and 
become  fp  confufed  and  perplexed,  from  the 
j^iread  of  anger  and  puniftimejit,  that  as   they 
proceed,  fo  far  from  finding  any  pleafure  in  it, 
they  naturally  conceiye  an  averfion  and  difguft : 
for  really  I  fee  nothing  more  crabbed  or  difficult 
in  that  or  the  Greek  language  than  in  others^ 
and  perhaps  lefs,  becaufe  thef e  is  more  certainty 
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cf  method  and  rule  to  go  by.  However,  it 
U  a  matter  of  fome  confolation  to  perceive, 
that  even  in  public  fchools,  the  difgraceful 
practice  of  flogging  is  going  very  faft  out  of 
life ;  in  boarding-fchools  it  is  almofl:  totally 
exploded. 

The  beft  mode  of  communicating  inftruftioji 
that  I  have  obferved,  is  the  Socratic  method, 
li«rhich  teaches  the  pupil  by  convincing  him  of 
truths  he  is  a  ftranger  to,  from  principles  he  is 
acquainted  with^  by  propofing  fuch  plain  quef- 
tions  to  him,  as  that  he  (hall  be  able  to  anfwer 
them  himfelf ;  and  in  fuch  order,  that  one  quef- 
tion  (hall  introduce  and  give  light  to  ^nothcr^ 
and  lead  him  to  the  point  you  aim  at.^ 

To  convince  the  pupil,  for  inftance,  of  the 
\$ibfurdity  of  that  fyftem  which  fuppofes  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavens  round  our  earth,  he  might 
be  aiked  what  he  would  think  of  the  pcrfon  who 
in  order  to  roaft  a  piece  of  meat,  fhould  make 
the  fire,  grate,  and  chimney  wheel  round  //^  in^ 
Head  of  turning  it  about  by  the  fimple  motion 
of  the  fpit  ?  His  own  anfwer  would  not  only 
convince  him  and  make  a  deep  impreffioHi 
but  lead  his  mind  on  to  apply  the  fame  argu* 
ment  to  other  apparently  con  trad  iftory  opera- 
tions. 

If  it  were  wiflied  to  convince  him  of  the  bew 
ing  of  the  Deity,  the  teacher  might  ftiew  him 
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a  tmtch«*maker  fitting  up  a  watch,  a  ftatuary 
carving  a  ftatue^  or  a  mafon  building  a  houfc  & 
cbea  afk  him  whether  the  parts  of  a  watch^ 
fiatue.  or  houfcy  could  have  come,  together  of 
themfelvesy  or  wrought  thcmfclves  into  their 
prefent  formj  without  the  help  of  any  artift  I 
Accuftom  your  pupils  to  thinks  and  ufe  their 
faculties  of  fight  and  touch,  which  leads  thp 
Hiind  to  con  virion*  In  argument  a  teacher 
Cbould  not  be  fatisfied  without  demonftration. 

It  is  very  proper  to  reafon  children  out  of 
thdf  faults  and  errors ;  they  underfiand  reafoiu 
ing  as  fooA  as  they  can  talk,  and  even  like  to  be 
treated  like  rational  creatures  fooner  than  can 
be  conceived :  this  is  t  pride  that  fiiould  ,be  chc* 
rifiied  in  them,  and,  as  much  as  poffible^  made 
the  inftrument  oi  touching  their  minds^  and 
rcigfulaitmg  their  condud ;  it  is  furely  better  t^ 
reaibn  them  into  what  is  right,  than  flog  them 
into  it^   and    with  mod  children  it  may  be 

Be  tmfcientious  in  the  difcharge  of  your  duty,  for 
jpuptis  of  both  fexes  have  always  fenfe  enough 
todiftinguifiif  and  codefpife  the  teacher  who  nc 
glefts  it;  the;  contrary  enfures  their  refpecft  and 
efteem,  as  well  as  their  obedience*  Children  are 
in  general  pleafed  to  tell  of  the  little  faults  and 
.  failiiigs  of  their  tutors,  but  the  teacher  ihould 
iwpvcc  let  himielf  down  in  their  eyes,  or  put  it 
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in  their  power  to  repeat  any  thing  to  his  ^i(iid^ 
Vantage. 

It  was  a  good  precept  of  one  of  the  ancient  \^ri- 
ters,  "  reverence  thy f elf  r  but  it  is  a  ftill  better  onef 
df  him  who  faid,  *'  the  grea^'EsT  reverence 
is  due  to  children  :'*-~nothing  but  modefty  and  de- 
corum in  every  aftion,  innocence  and  propriety 
in  eonverfation  dnd  conduftj  fliouid  be  ufed  be- 
^  fore  them  ;  even  the  appearance  of  the  cdntrary 
fhould  be  avoided;  for  not  a  word  or  aftion  of 
the  parent  or  teacher  efcapes  the  natural  curio- 
fity  of  youth.  In  every  thing  let  the  teacher 
ftedfaftly  remember,  that  **  not  a  word,  not  even 
t,  found  reaches  the  infant  ear  in  vain  ;**  and 
that  every  example  fet  is  followed  by  them  with 
avidity. 

'  With  refpeiS:  to  punjlfliing  pupils,  fo  clofely 
allied  as  it  is  with  teaching,  it  is  an  idea  of  ma-^ 
ny,  that  a  parent  or  tutor  ftiould  not  correft  i 
child  till  he  is  perfeftly  cool ;  and  that  to  chaf* 
rife  with  anger  defeats  the  end  of  it :  it  appears 
10  me,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  right  maxim, 
and  that  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  Children 
feldom  do  wrong,  without  being  very  fenfible  of 
it,  and  confcious,  upon  refleftion,  that  they 
deferve  punilhment :  they  have  alfo  fenfe  enough 
to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  degree  of  thek 
culpability,  and  confequently  of  the  degree  of 
provocation,  it  muft  give  their  mafter  or  parent; 
and  their  difpofition  to  tranfgrefs  for  the  future 
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is  befl  prevented  by  not  difappointing  them  in 
their  expeftations ;  /.  e.  by  their  being  aftualljr 
cenfured  or  punilhed  with .  that  degree  of  diT- 
pleafure,  and  the  efFefts  of  it^  which  they  arc 
cenfcious  they  deferve. 

But  they  will  equally  defpife  their  tutor  or 
parent,  if  the  difpleafurc  which  he  exprefles,  be 
either  too  little,  or  too  great  for  theoccalion; 
in  fad,  they  judge  of  him  by  themfelvcs,  and 
they  have  no  notion  either  of  being  offended 
without  being  angry,  or  of  being  angry,  with- 
out correfting  for  the  offence  upon  the  fpot, 
and  before  their  anger  be  fubfided. 

Thefe  general  rules  and  obfcrvations  being 
laid  down,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  apply  ihent^ 
and  the  remarks  that  I  have  before  made,  to  the 
feveral  cafes  I  propofed,  beginning  with  board- 
ing-fchools. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

SECT.  1 

91fe  Art  of  Teaching  applied  ioBoarding*-SchooU* 

Without  adverting  to  thofe  duties  of  a 
xnaller^  which  regard  the  bodily  health  and  per- 
fonal  accompliihments  of  his  pupils,  I  fhall 
cbnfiae  myfelf  to  the  examination  of  his  duty, 
as  far  as  it  refpeds  the  cultivation  and  improve^ 
ment  of  their  minds,  by  praAifing  himfelf;  and 
feeing  that  his  affiftants  praftice,  a  proper  and 
cmjcientious  method  of  teaching  or  communis 
eating  inAru&ion  to  the  pupils* 

His  firft  duty  is  in  the  proper  choice  of  his  as- 
sistants, who  ihould  be  men  of  undeniable  good 
charaAer,  abilities,  and  temper  :  mere  hacknied, 
half-educated  teachers,  are  procured  at  little  or 
no  expence  but  their  board,  and  barely  enough  to 
drefs  themfelves  decently :  whereas  a  liberal  fa-* 
lary^and  genteel  friendly  treatment  to  a  properly 
qualified  afliflant,  is  always  the  cheapefl  and  the 
moil  advantageous  in  the  end ;  but  in  this  re- 
fpeft  moft  mafters  aft  a  very  impolitic  part,  and, 
according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  "  are  penny 
wife  and  pound  footifb.**    A  well  accompliflied 
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genteel  afliftant,  giVes  a  degree  of  credit  to  a 
fchool,  beyond  what  the  principals  of  acade-» 
mies  in  general  imagine. 

Having  carefully  feleded  the  afliftant,  it  is 
the  mafter's  next  duty  to  introduce  him  re- 
fpec9:ably  to  his  pupils ;  giving  them  very  fcri- 
oufly  to  underftand,  that  they  are  to  rcfped  and 
obey  him  the  fame  as  himfelf,  and  that  any  de- 
viation from  that  refpcd:  and  obedience,  will  be 
immediately  punifhed ;  and  he  ought  to  keep 
his  word  with  them— one  or  two  examples  made^ 
will  foon  eftablifh  the  afliftant's  authority,  and 
it  then  becomes  his  own  fault,  if  he  lofes  it— 
the  matter  has  done  bis  part. 

I  would  always  recommend  however  to  teach-* 
ers,  to  build  their  authority  on  their  own  good 
and  refpedtable  condudl,  and  not  depend  upon 
their  principals  ;  without  proper  fubordination, 
teaching  cannot  be  advantageoufly  condudled^ 
but  muft  be  a  jumble  and  confufion,  and  the 
fchool  when  the  mailer  is  abfent,  a  fcene  of  up- 
roar and  diforder ;  without  exaft  method,  re- 
gularity, and  complcat  fubordination,  no  good 
can  be  done  in  fchools. 

Tfiefe  preliminary  points  being  arranged,  and 
fubordination  enforced,  in  proceeding  to  teach, 
the  afliftant  muft  as  much  as  poflible  lay  afide 
all  other  thoughts  and  cares,  devote  his  whole 
mind  and  attention  to  the  objecfl  before  him': 
and  in  the  firfl  place  endeavour  to  ahra<5l  and 
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command  the'  attention  of  his  pupils ;  keeping 
it  up  and  enforcing  it,  when  gained,  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  paufing,  when  he  perceives 
it  flagging  or  diverted  to  other  objeds  j  expo(lu<« 
lating  calmly  with  them  on  their  want  of  it^ 
and  expreiling  his  determination  to  flop  fhort 
and  not  proceed,  till  they  have  refumed  it ;  at 
the  fame  time  intimating  his  wonder  and  afto-» 
nilhmejit  that  they  could  be  fo  indifferent  to  a 
bufiaefs,  that  concerns  them  fo  much  more  than 
him  ;  viz.  their  welfare  in  life,  their  charafters 
as  fcholars,  and  their  happinefs  as  rational  be« 
ings. 

If  repeated  breaches  of  attention  require  re- 
peated expofluiations,  and  where  kindnefs  will 
not  anfwcr,  punilhmcnt  or  difgrace  of  fomc 
kind  muft  follow.  I  have  found  it  very  effec- 
tual to  take  the  book  from  the  offender^  make 
him  fland  out  of  the  clafs  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  ^nd  keep  him  there  for  an  hour,  and  after 
the  fchool  bufinefs  has  been  over,  oblige  him 
to  fit  down  to  the  lefTon  he  fo  neglefted  :  cor- 
poral puniftiment  is  only  to  be  reforted  to  after 
frequent  commiflions  of  the  fame  fault,  and  the 
cafe  being  reported  by  the  afliflant  to  the  maf- 
ter,  the  latter  fhould  inflidl  the  punifhment  in 
whatever  oicafure  he  conceives  right ;  but  I 
would  ftrongly  recommend  all  expofure  of  the 
body  to  bp  laid  afide,  and  the  ufe"  of  a  flight 
cane  applied  upon  the  back  fubflituted  inflead 
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of  it*  Before,  however,  I  tried  the  efFeft  of  cor« 
poral  punilhment,  I  would  make  a  pradiice  of 
giving  the  offender  a  talk  to  learn  by  heart,  pro- 
portioning the  length  of  it  to  the  fault  commit- 
ted ;  but  by  no  means  ever  to  fuffer  it  to  pafs 
unfaid,  or  the  offender  permitted  to  play  till  it 
was  learnt,  but  confined  to  the  fchool  or  his 
own  room. 

If  you  give  talks,  and  let  them  remain  un^ 
faid,  you  deftroy  all  the  effedt,  for,  when  once 
the  pupil  knows  that  you  never  pafs  a  talk  over» 
he  will  take  care  to  fubjedt  himfelf  to  as  few  as 
poflible. 

With  refpedl  to  corporal  punifhment,  it  is  a 
miflaken  notion  in  parents  and  mailers,  that  af- 
lillants  Ihould  never  be  empowered  to  punilh ; 
for  the  very  circumftance  of  their  being  autho- 
rifed,  would  prevent  the  neceflity  of  it.  Chil- 
dren know  very  well  when  the  teacher  is  not 
permitted  to  ufe  the  cane,  and  they  take  advan-. 
tage  of  it  accordingly. 

In  the  feveral  academies  that  I  have  ever 
taught  in  and  feen  conducfled  with  good  order, 
the  teachers  were  always  authorifed  to  ufe  the 
cane,  and  the  pupils  were  publickly  made  ac- 
quainted  by  the  mafler,  that- he  had  given  fuch 
authority  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  fubor- 
dination  and  regularity.  I  never  yet  faw  that 
praftice  do  any  injury  to  mailers  or  pupils,  but 
much,  very  much  the  reverie.     Alfiftants  have 
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in  general  as  much  tendernefs  and  good  nature 
as  their  principalsj  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
in  twenty,  would  make  an  improper  ufe  of,  the 
power  entrufted  to  his  difcretion. 

There  is  nothing  of  fo  much  importance  to 
a  teacher  as  firmnefs ;  but  he  mud  at  the  fame 
time  be  confident,  patient,  and  even-tempered. 

In  teaching  a  fingle  pupil,  the  trouble  is  not 
very  great,  and  attention  is  eafily  kept  up  ;  but 
in  teaching  by  claffes,  there  the  difficulty  lays : 
there  are  rules  however  to  be  obfcrved,  which 
will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  that  mode  of  in- 
ilruiflion. 

The  moft  perfefl:  filence  and  attention  being 
obtained,  and  your  pupils  ranged  according  to 
feniority  or  abilities,  you  fhould  obferve  to  them 
when  you  have  occafion  to  fpeak  on  the  fubjc6t 
of  the  leflbn,  that  what  you  fay  to  one,  you  fay 
to  all ;  and  it  is  not  amifs  when  you  perceive  any 
one  inattentive,  to  a(k  him  what  you  have  juft 
been  faying ;  if  he  cannot  tell  you,  flop  ftiort 
and  point  out  a  talk  for  him  to  learn  after  fchool 
is  over,  or  if  he  repeats  his  fault,  take  his  book 
from  him,  and  tlirn  him  out  of  the  clafs  for  that 
time  ;  he  will  take  better  care  and  be  more  at- 
tentive the  next  time  his  clafs  comes  up. 

If  you  are  interrupted  by  any  talking  among 
thofe  of  your  own  clafs,  or  the  boys  who  may  be 
fitting  near  them,  always  flop  Ihort  at  once  till 
filence  is  obtained,  obferving  with  a  proper  ap- 
pearance 
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pcarance  of  difapprobation^  that  you  cannot 
teach  and  attend  to  their  converfation  too ;  never 
fufFer  or  accuftom  pupils  to  converfe  together^ 
or  interrupt  you  while  you  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing; break  them  of  that  bad  habit  without  lofs 
of  time ;  it  is  eaiily  effeded^  and  fo  may  all 
other  improper  habits  in  youth,  by  a  little  trou- 
ble at  firft.  * 

In  large  clafles  it  is  impoflible  for  the  teacher 
to  make  all  the  pupils  go  over  the  whole  Icflbn, 
but  in  that  cafe^  he  fhould  divide  it  among  as 
many  as  poilible,  making  three  or  four  lines  or 
fentences  do  for  each^  and  then  begin  again^  till 
the  lefibn  has  been  gone  through  three  or  four, 
timesj  (I  allude  here  to  Latin^  Greek,  French, 
or  any  of  the  other  languages,  except  Englifh,) 
during  the  whole  leflbn,  taking  care  to  command 
and  keep  up  the  attention  of  all,  and  calling 
upon  any  one  whom  he  perceives  trifling  or  in- 
attentive, to  begin  immediately  where  the  laft 
reader  was  flopped  oo  his  account ;  and  if  he 
begins  at  a  wrong  place,  give  him  a  talk  direft- 
ly,  or  fend  him  out  of  the  circle  with  dif- 
grace. 

The  teacher  fhould  always  contrive  to  have 
his  pupils  form  a  femi^circle  before  hinij  and  if 
poflible,  feated  ;  for  that  reafon  I  fhould  prefer 
femicircular  feats  or  benches  ;  but  if  the  forms 
pr  bei^ches  afc ,  (trait,  I  would  place  thera  as 
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three  fid^s  of  a  fquare,  and  fit  in  the  open  fide 
myfelf ;  thus  having  the  whole  claCs  in  view, 
and  under  my  eye  at  one  glance. 

J  have  faid  thus  much  about  commanding 
tlie  attention,  becaufe  it  is  a  mere  mechanical 
habit,  that  every  child  may  certainly,  though 
infenfibly,  be  brought  into,  by  ftriAly  enforcing 
and  accuft:oming  them  to  it.  The  weak  tender 
organs  and  fibres  of  their  bodies,  are  naturally 
unfteady  and  reftlefs  when  under  reftraint,  and 
confequently  the  mind  is  fo;  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  growth  and  fl:rength,  that  by  degrees 
wears  off,  and  they  can  with  fieady  attention 
dfvote  their  thoughts  to  whatever  they  en- 
gage in. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  give  them  this  ha* 
bit  early,  but  not  to  fatigue  the  attention  too 
much  at  any  one  time :  two  or  three  hours  at 
a  fitting  is-quite  enough  for  children.  In  fome 
academies  they  ufe  them  to  four  or  five  hours 
before  dinner,  conceiving  that  they  are  fitleft 
for  ftudy  during  thofe  hours ;  but  with  defe- 
rence to  mafl:ers,  I  think  it  too  much,  and  thaf 
it  over-fatigues  the  attention  :  fix  hours  a-day, 
fully  employed,  and  fo  divided  as  not  to  keep 
them  too  long  at  one  time,  are  quite  enough 
for  young  people:  one  hour  before  breakfafl:, 
three  after,  and  two  more  after  dinner,  will  di- 
vide the  time,    I  think,   very  properly.      As 

they 
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they  incrcafc  in  years,  mofe  time  may  be  de- 
voted to  ftudy,  juft  as  their  own  inclination  and 
<:onftitutiori  may  dictate  as  rights 

Kindnefs  and  politenefs  of  expreflion,  cool-. 
nefs  and  calmnefs  of  temper,  opennefs  and  fin* 
cerity  of  difpofition,  with  earncftneTs  and  ar- 
dour in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  accompanied 
with  gentlenefs,  and  a  confcientious  defire  for 
his  pupil's  improvement,  are  the  true  charadle- 
riftics  of  a  good  teacher.     He  ought  as  much 
as  poilible  to  be  religious  and  ferjous,  but  not 
,  too^  grave  5  knowing  when  to  relax,  and  trifle 
agreeably  with  his   pupils,  without  decreafing 
his  authority,  and  when  to  check  the  rifing  fami-^ 
Jiarity ;  he  Ihould  treat  his  pupils  with  affedion 
and  kindnefs,  but  never  fufFer  them  to  take  an 
undue  liberty :   there  is  a  certain  didance  at 
which  every  child  muft  be  kept,  and  that  dif- 
tance  the  teacher  muft  judge  of  for  himfelf,  ac* 
cording  to  the  difpofition  of  the  pupil  to  pre- 
fumption  or  forwardnefs. 

With  a  good  addrefs,  there  is  a  way  of  gain- 
ing a  complete  afcendancy  over  young  people, 
by  always  appearing  eafy  and  aflured  at  firft 
coming  among  them  ;  fcem  to  be  quite  familiar 
to  them  ^nd  your  bufincfs,  and  without  being 
ftiff,  put  on  a  degree  of  proper  confequencc 
and  diftance,  and  even  confidence :  let  them 
feel  that  you  know  your  bufinefs,  and  are  de- 
termined to  be  mafter  5 — if  you  feem  at  a  lofs, 

E  4  ftrange^ 
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ilrange^  and  aukward  at.firfl:^  you  will  oppofe  n 
railing  bar  to  your  authority.  A  full  afcend-* 
ancy  is  only,  however,  to  be  acquired  hjdc^ 
grees,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  by  tempering 
punifliment  with  much  good-nature,  and  a 
backwardnefs  to  exercife  it;  being  at  the  fame 
time  confcientious  in  the  difcharge  of  your  du-r 
ty,  and  exprefling  an  earnefl:  dcfi^:e  for  ^heir 
improvement. 

Upon  his  firft  entrance  into  .a  fchool,  a  teacher 
fhould  not  be  too  hafty  to  punifti,  or  be  ftrid:, 
till  he  has  fludied  the  ground,  the  general  plan 
of  the  fchool,  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  pu- 
pils; for  boys  always  refift  any  innovation  by  a 
'  ftranger,  of  what  was  cuftoinary  with  st  former 
teacher,  and  if  the  ne\y  one  takes  more  upon 
him,  or  punifhes  more,  he  will  excite  them  to 
mutiny,  and  injure  his  authority  i  but  if  h^ 
goes  on  gently,  and  waits  till  the  novelty  of  his 
appearance  is  paffed,  he  may  do  any  thing  with 
them ;  and  inftead  of  beating  thein  often,  he 
fhould  get  the  matter  to  ftate  publicly  to  them 
that  he  gives  the  teacher  full  authority  to  ufe 
the  cane,  or  otherwifc  punifh^  the  fame  as  him-f 
felf ;  and  that  he  will  confidcr  it  an  infult  to 
himfelf  to  difobey  the  teacher'^. orders. 

When  you  have  any  thing  psirticular  to  im- 
prefs  upon  a  whole  clafs,  firft  call  thenx  tp 
attention,  fuffer  not  a  word  to  be  fppken,  or 
the  leaft  levity  to  be .  (hewn ;  addreft  yourfc^f 
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to  all  ge^nerally  with  a  manly  freedom  and  coi|« 
fideiice,  explain  what  you  wifh  to  fay  to  them 
in  few  words,  (for  boys  do  not  like  long 
fpecchesj)  but  audibly  and  deliberately.  If 
noife  begins,  flop  Ihort  immediately,  and  ob- 
ferve  that  you  cannot  proceed  till  perfc(fl  filencc 
^  is  obtained. 

In  the  uproar  and  confufion  of  a  badly  ma* 
naged  fchool,  by  beginning  upon  this  plan,  and 
keeping  invariably  to  it,  I  have  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  weeks  acquired  the  moft  complete  afcend- 
ancy  over  the  pupils,  I  made  it  a  point  never 
to  proceed  in  the  bulinefs,  while  there  was  tht 
leaft  noifeor  inattention. 

1  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve  to  my 
pupils  when  trifling,  that  two  things  cannot  be 
well  done  at  one  time  j  attend  to  what  we  arc 
now  doing  to  oblige  me  and  benefit  yourfelves^ 
and  when  we  have  done,  I  will  prfay  with  you 
myfelf ;  and  I  have  kept  my  word  with  them, 
much  to  their  fatisfaftion,  and  without  injuring 
my  own  authority, 

I  have  alfo  frequently  found  it  anfwer  a  good 
purpofe,  t^  tell  them  that  I  fhould  not  wifli  to 
be  obliged  to  treat  them  like  flaves,  by  beating, 
and  keeping  them  in '  awc'  through  fear,  bur  as 
gentlemen,  and  feniible  boys. 

By  talking  to  them,  and  adling  in  this  way, 
you  ftiew  that  you  are  nbt  morofc;  but  that  you 
will  have  themdo  what  is  right  and  expedled  of 

them  5 
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them.  By  uling  good-natured  language  you  do 
away  the  idea  of  compulfion,  and  enfurc  their 
attention  and  refped ;  for  boys  have  always 
fenfe  enough  to  diftinguifti  the  teacher  who  is 
entitled  to  refped  from  him  who  does  not  de^ 
fcrve  it,  and  they  will  behave  accordingly. 

Among  children  the  rule  of  principiis  oa-. 
8TA  is  a  very  proper  one,  and  you  ihould  aU 
ways  begin  with  them  as  you  would  end  ;  checl? 
every  thing  improper  at  firft,  and  they  will  not 
attempt  to  take  liberties  afterwards. 

The4:eacher  fhould  avoid  as  much  as  polfible^ 
making  any  thing  that  he  wilhes  the  pupil  to 
learn  a  burden  or  a  talk  to  him  :  whatever  is  fo 
impofed,  immediately  difgufts  him',  and  the 
mind  conceives  an  averfion  to  it,  though  before 
it  was  a  matter  of  pleafure  or  indifference :  if 
you  even  order  him  to  play  at;  any  particular 
thing  fo  many  hours  in  the  day,  if  he  has  not 
a  relifh  for  it,  he  will  foon  be  tired  of  it;  and 
for  that  reafon  you  ihould  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  making  him  ftudy  any  particular  leflbn, 
except  he  is  in  a  proper  difpofition  and  Hate  of 
mind  for  it :  a  boy  will  learn  three  times  more 
when  properly  difpofed  for  it,  than  he  would 
at  another  time  :  and  therefore  thofe  feafons  of 
aptitude  and  inclination  ihould  be  laid  hold  of; 
though  in  academies  it  cannot  always  be  attend- 
ed to ;  and  indeed  the  preceding  obfervation  is 
principally  applicable  to  very  young  pupils  ;  for 

once 
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once  arrived  at  a  certain  a'ge^  and  placed  in  a 
public  feminary,  they  muft  not  be  humoured^ 
hut  compelled  to  be  regular  land  methodical  in 
their  (ludies^  if  they  have  not  fenfe  or  taftc 
enough  for  learning  to  do  it  voluntarily :  but 
certainly  a  fpontaneous  application  to  ftudy,  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  than 
that  which  is  commanded  and  enforced  as  a 
duty- 

If  the  head  of  an  academy  wiihes  his  afliftant 
to  be  thoroughly  ufeful  to  him^  he  ihould  never 
addrefs  him  in  the  language  'of  fuperiority,  or 
reprove  him  in  the  flighteft  degree  before  hi« 
pupils :  one  public  reproof  will  immediately  de- 
ftroy  his  confequence  and  authority.  The  boys 
Ihould  never  be  permitted  to  fuppofe  that  there 
is  any  want  of  harmony  between  hini  and  his 
principal,  or  that  he  could  deferve  ccnfure :  if 
a  teacher  really  does  draw  it  upon  himfelf»  he 
is  unfit  to  be  retained,  and  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged,  if  his  conduct  is  not  immediately  aU 
tered ;  but  never  let  the  pupils  know  why  you 
part  with  him.  I  muft,  however,  obferve,  that 
nothing  tends  fo  much  to  keep  pupils  backward, 
and  give  real  trouble  to  the  mafter,  as  the  fre- 
quently changing  his  afliftant.  In  reply  to  this ' 
it  may  be  urged,  that  teachers  in  general  are  an 
unfettled  and  unfteady  clafs  of  people ;  I  grant 
it :  But  what  makes  them  fo  ?  Why,  the  bad  en- 
encourage- 
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couragement  they  have  from  mafters ;  but  I 
can  ftateSt  as  a  fad,  that  there  arc  2l  few  (and 
but  a/^ze;)  academies  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhoodj  where  the  afliftants  have  continued 
for  years :  I  know  one  ^t  this  moment^  where 
the  three  afliftants  have  been  upwards  ofjeven 
years ;  becaufe  their  principal  makes  it  worth 
their  while,  treats  them  as  his  friends,  and  not 
as  underlings  beneath  his  attention ;  of  courfe 
they  make  his  intereft  their  own. 

It  has  been  obferved  to  me  lately,  by  onfe  of 
the  moft  refpedlable  heads  of  an  academy  in  this 
country,  that  the  reafon  in  general  why  matters 
keep  their  afliftants  fo  mucji  under,  and  treat 
them  fo  cavalierly  a$  they  generally  do,  is  be- 
caufe they  are  afraid  of  their  fupplanting  them ; 
to  which  I  replied,  that  if  the  mafter  was  a  li- 
beral minded  man,  treated  his  afliftants  like 
gentlemen,  gave  them^a  fufficient  falary,  and 
other  cafp^l.  encouragement,  there  was  not  one 
in  twenty  that  would  even  harbour  fuqh  a  bafe 
thought,  much  lefs  dwell  upon  it:  it  is  when 
they  meet  witji.  fupercilious  ignorance,  illibe- 
rality,  and  contemptuous  treatment  in  the  prin- 
cipal, that  they  will  naturally  endeavour  to  take 
care  pf  thetmfelve^,  and  make  all  the  friends 
they  can ;  and  if  their  able  good  conduif):  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  their  employer's  connexion, 
who  is  to  blame  ? 

I  was 
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/ 
1  was  informed  forhe  time  ago,  that  a  mailer 

of  an  academy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon* 

don,  difcharged  a  teacher,  (for  what  reafons  I  do 

not  at  this  moment  recoiled,)  who  was  in  a  few 

days  afterwards  fent  for  by.an  eminent  merchant, 

the  father  of  two  young  gentlemen  who  were  at 

the  academy,  from  whence  (as  it  is  underftood,) 

he  was  unjuftly  difmiflled  :  the  gentleman  alked 

him  the  reafon  of  his  having  been  fent  away> 

which  having  fatisfacftorily  explained,  he  was 

informed^  that  he  might  draw  upon   him  for 

one  thoufand  pounds,  to  open  an  academy  for 

him/elf,  and  that  his  two  fons  Ihoald  be  his  firft 

fcholars  : — it  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Mr.  S. 

has  at  this  moment  a  very  flourifliing  feminary. 

This  I  mention  as  matter  of  faA,  and  I  leave 

the  comment  to  my  readers. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Goldsmith,  in  one' 
of  his  eiTays,  that  he  has  known  a  butcher,  and 
even  a  barber,  who  had  failed  in  their  own  bu- 
fiiiefs,  fet  up  an  academy,  and  make  a  fortune  ; 
and  the  faft  I  am  going  to  relate,  which  lately 
occurred  to  mjfelf,  is  a  corroborating  proof  of 
thcjuftice  of  his  obfervation,  that  follows  the 
above  remark. 

In  looking  at  a  houfe,  which  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  a  public  office  in  the  city  had  to  let, 
for  a  friend,  he  informed  me  that  it  had  been 
taken  by  his  acquaintance,  who  had  faved  a 
little  money  in  his  trade  as  a  baker,  for  an  acai- 

.    demy. 
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demy.  I  aiked  him  with  furprifc  how  the  bu- 
finefs  was  to  be  conduced  r— -Oh !  anfwered  the 
gentleman^  my  friend  told  me  -  he  propofed  to 
employ  one  or  tw6  gentlemen  of  abilities^  as 
aillftants^  to  teach  the  pupils ;  and  be  was  to 
SUPERINTEND  the  bufinefs  only. 

'*  Can  we  wonder,*'  fays  Goldsmith,  '*  that 
many  of  our  youth  are  fo  igtiorant  and  badly 
taught,  when  fuch  mailers  are  entrufted  with 
their  education  ?**  and  I  may  add,  can  any  one 
be  furprifed  if  this  baker  employed  ignorant 
teachers,  or  that  if  he  happened  to  be  eleven 
his  chief  afliflant  fliould  fupplant  him,  upon  re^ 
ceiving  the  lead  unhandfome  treatment. 

I  believe  I  do  not  go  top  far,  when  I  aflert 
'  that  a  perfon  can  never  make  a  thorough  good 
teacher,  who  has  not  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
bufinefs,  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
ferved  a  kind  of  noviciate  or  apprenticefliip  to 
it,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  fubfequent  praftice 
befides.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  fcholar 
himfelf,  and  yet  have  a  very  indifferent  idea  of 
making  others  fuch.  A  gentleman  may  iffuc 
from  Ox  FORD  or  Cambridge  heavy  laden  with 
claflic  lore,  and  yet  make  a  very  poor  figure  in 
an  academy,  as  a  teacher  of  the  claflics ;  but 
when  to  knowledge,  the  teacher  unites  experi* 
ence  in  his  profeffion,  he  then  becon>es  an  ufeful 
afiiljant. 

^    .  There 
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There  is  certainly  a  greater  difficulty  in  teach-> 
ing  in  boarding-fchoois,  than  in  almofl:  any 
other  fituation  in  which  a  tutor  can  be  placed  ; 
for  if  once  he  lofes  his  authority^  and  infubor* 
dination  prevails  among  his  pupils^  it  is  impoC* 
fibk  to  teach  with  tffc^i. 

Mailers  fhould  never  oblige. their  adiHrants  to 
attend  the  pupils  in  their  play  hours^  or  to  be 
more   with  them  than  is  really  ncceflary  after 
fchool  is  over ;  for  that  leads  to  too  much  fami- 
liarity and  want  of  refped:,  and  more  than  caa 
be  well  imagined.    I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the 
aflillant  •  fhould  be  exempted  altogether  from 
watching  over  them  in  their  hours  of  play;  but 
it  fhould  be  from  his  apartment,  or  from  the 
fchool  room  only.     Some  miaflers  are  not  fatis- 
iied^  except  the  teacher  is  parading  about  the 
play  ground  all  day  among  them,  which  is  a  ufe« 
lefs  and  unnecefTary  confinement,  giving  him 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  boy-keeper,  than  a 
teacher  of  young  gentlemen.     I  aftually  knew 
one  mafler  that  would  not  even  let  his  afliflants 
read  in  the  play-ground. 

A  clailical  teacher  fome  time  ago  obferved  tO: 
me,  that  maflers  now  did  not  care  fo  much 
.  about  an  afliflant's  being  clever  or  a  man  of  abi-; 
lities,  if  he  was  but  pliant,  and  would  fubnrit 
to  confine  himfelf  with  the  pupils.  If  the  chil-^ 
drens*  health,  their  play,  and  thehumouring.their 
caprices,  are  the  principal  ends  of  their  parents 

fending 
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fending  them  to  fchbols^  the  matters'  ideas  areJ 
right  enough,  ind  of  courfe  the  evil  originates 
with  the  parents  :  fdr  my  own  part,  hiuch  as  I 
have  feen  of  the  academical  life,  I  could  never 
yet  perceive  any  great  advantage  in  the  teachers' 
attending  the  boys  in  their  play  hours ;  but  I 
have  feen  a  great  deal  of  evil  refult  from  it  with 
rcfpe<5l  to  their  obedience,  attention,  and  fubor- 
dination.  I  have  obferved  that  in  fchools  where 
the  afliftants  had  nothing  of  this  flavifh  duty, 
the  boys  were  always  the  beft  behaved  and  un- 
der the  beft  command ;  the  worft  effefl:  that  I 
have  ever  feen  arife  from  the  pupils  being  left  to 
themfelves,  even  on  a  wide  common ^  has  been  a 
bloody  nofe,  or  a  black  eye,  perhaps,  and  now 
and  then  going  a  few  yards  out  of  their  bounds 
to  buy  gingerbread,  or  look  for  a  bird's  neft. 
Boys  left  to  themfelves  will  never  do  fo  much 
mifchief,  as  thofe  who  being  under  conftant  re- 
ftraint,  watch  their  opportunity  and  break  loofc : 
long  experience  has  convinced  me  of  this. 

What  harm  can  parents  fuppofe  will  arife  to 
children  at  fchool,  by  being  left  to  play  and 
battle  out  their  difputes  among  themfelves  ;  in 
my  own  opinion  none  at  all,  and  I  never  yet  faw 
any :  the  bigger  boys  in  general  never  fuiFer  the 
little  ones  to  be  opprefled,  and  at  Ehn^  Harnnv^ 
and  other  public  fchools,  the  boys  are  more 
manly,  fpirited,  and  fenfible,  than  thofe  who  are 
coddled  up  in  a  boarding-fchool :  they  always 

know 
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know  more  of  the  world,  and  turn  out  the  moft 
fliining  men. 

In  boarding- fchools  the  attending  the  pupils 
at  their  breakfaft  and  fupper  hours,  (the  princi- 
pal generally  prefides  at  dinner  himfelf )  fitting 
with  them  confined  in  the  fchool  the  whole  of 
the  winter  evenings,  and  afterwards  attending 
them  to  their  bed-chambers,  forms  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  and  flavifii  part  of  the  duties  of  an  af« 
fiftant  J  for  fometimes  the  confufion,  uproar,  and 
infubordination  is  fo  great,  that  he  can  hardly- 
fit  with  patience  or  preferve  any  decorum  at  alK 
In  that  cafe,  nothing  but  prompt  and  immediate  « 
punifhment  of  the  principal  ofi^ender  wiirdo^ 
and  the  mafter  ought  always  to  fupport  the 
teacher  in  it,  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  hini  to  be  abfent,  without  finding  a  fcene  of 
confufion  and  dilbrder  the  confequence. 

After  file  Wing  them  that  you  have  fpirit  and 
refqlution  enough  to  punifh,  I  have  found  it  an- 
fwer  a  very  good  purpofe  to  rcafon  and  talk 
them  into  filence  and  good  order,  arguing  with 
them  as  if  they  were  men,  and  ej^poftulating 
with  them  in  terms  of  kindnefs  and  good  na-  , 
ture;  at  the  fame  time  perfifting  in  your  refolu- 
tion  of  punifhing  by  confinement,  a  long  tafk, 
and  even  a  good  caning,  thofe  who  will  not  lif- 
ten  to  reafon,  or  be  led  by  kindnefs  and  a  fenlb 
of  decorum. 

F  It' 
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l€  U  ufteial  to  pafs  a  mark  round  at  break  foft 
and  fupper ;  but  I  fhould  prefer  making  thcje^ 
nier  boys  in  torn  ftand  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  viva  voce  read. feme  ufeful  and  entertainixig 
paflages  in  hiftory,  geography,  &c«  to  attradl 
the  attention  and  gain  filence,  as  well  as  im« 
prove  the  mind. 

I  have  mentioned  thefe  general  circumftance$ 
the  more  particularly,  becaufe  in  boardtng- 
fchools^  teaching  is  fo  much  aflifted  by  fubordU 
nation^  and  the  authority  of  the  afliftant  over  the 
pupils,  that  without  them  he  can  do  nothing  at 
al}>  and  might  juft  as  well  throw  up  his  employ^ 
ment.  Teachers  will  never  be  able  to  remain  in 
academies^  with  comfort  to  themfelves  or  ad- 
vantage to  their  employers,  till  more  refpeft  is 
paid  to  them>  and  boys  kept  more  decidedly 
under ;  for  there  a]l  the  evil  lies.  Parents  ihould 
ea^ly  inculcate  upon  their  children  the  bigheft 
refped:  for  their  inflrudors,  and  always  jQiew 
them  marked  rc{pe{t  themfelves,   . 

If  mafters  were  more  aware  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  thele  points,  the/ would  more  ef- 
fectually fupport  their  afliilants'  authority,  and 
the  confequenccs  would  be  highly  ben^ciat  to 
^hemfelves. 

I  recotnmend  to  parents  and  my  readers  in 
general,  the  perufal  of  Dr.  Goldfmith's  Ef&yan 
Education,  where  the  relative  fituation  of  maf- 
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ters^  uAiers  and  pjupils^  is  very  ably  and  properly 
noticed. 

Of  country  boarding* fchools  it  is  at  this  mo. 
mem  nptorious^  that  it  is  with  the  utmoft  diffi* 
culty  the  condudlor$  of  thenx  can  procure  a(fi(^ 
ants  at  all ;  for  young  men  now  prefer  entering 
into  the  army  or  navy,  or  doing  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  be  fubjedled  to  the  whim,  caprice,  and 
fupercilious  treatment  of  fclfifli  and  conceited 
il)^((ers.  This  is  an  evil  that  parents  are  ex-» 
trcmely  interelled  in  having  remedied,  and  that 
v^a^^Y  is  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  will  but 
apply  ic. 

A  parent  ihould  never  put  a  child  to  fchool 
without  enquiring  who,  and  what  the  afliftants 
are  in  point  of  abilities ;  for  I  need  not  obferve^ 
tliat  the  u(her  has  more  immediate  concern  in  the 
teaching  department  than  the  mailer,  and  of 
courfe  is  of  as  much  confequence  to  the  parent, 
in  that  particular  refpedt  as  the  principal  him* 
felf :  on  this  point,  Dn  Goldfmith  is  very  ur* 
'gent,'  and  with  great  reafon. 

Speaking  generally,  teachers  in  fchools  are  a 

"very  illufed  clafs  of  men,  and  placed  in  mod  un- 

^comfortable  iituations  $  and  that  evil  artfes  from 

a  want  of  fyftem,  method,  and  drift  enforcement 

^of  fubordination  in  the  principal,  and  hit  feleA- 

i  ing  thofe  who  engage  with  him  for  the  leafl:  mo- 

nKy ;  fbolifli  fondnefs  and  caprice  in  the  parents^ 

m4  too  often,  I  muft  fay,  from  the  perfonal  in- 

Ft    ^  dif«« 
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different  <:oiiclu<9:  of  fomc  ailiftaiit0»  who  arc  th^ 
Caufe  of  thc^  defcrving  defcription  of  teachers 
hiing  equally  ill  treated  and  defpifed  witft 
thcmfdves':  but  there  is  even  a  complete  remedy 
for  that  ;•  no  mafter  whatever  (hould  employ  an 
afllftant,  without  having  an  unexceptionable 
character  of  him^  both  in  point  of  morals  and 
abilities;  but  at  the  fame  time,  give  him  a  fa* 
lary  proportioned  to  his  merits,  and  charge  th? 
parents  with  a  fmall  additional  fum  each,  if  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  himfelf.  I  think  if  the 
matter  was  properly  explained^  thoife  wjio  wiih 
>eell  to  their  children  would  not  grudge  it :  but 
to  render  this  cfTediual,  parents  muft  fee  the  no^ 
cefllty  of  it,  afid  agree  chearfully  to  the  itim 
creafe.  This,  however^  they  inibmemeafurt 
fuppofe  already  to  be  done,  fince  moft  mafters 
of  academies  make  a  charge  of  one  guinea  pier 
annum  in  their  Chriftmas  bills  for  their  afliftanta^ 
&c.  under  the  idea  or  colour,  that  was  not  thi^ 
the  cafe,  an  unequal  degree  of  favors  might  be 
ihewn  to  the  teachers,  by  the  mifplace^  alFe^ 
tion  of  pupils  or  parents  ;  but  what  is  the  col^ 
fequence  ?  Many  of  the  maders  put  that  moii^ 
in  tht^  own  pockets,  to  the*  total  excluiion  of 
tbe  affiftants!  i 

We  H^rally  and  handfomeiy  pay  inimfterf,  fi?r 
xnftriic^ittg  hs  one  day  in  the  week ;  we  pay  thean, 
treat  thom,  and  CQufider  thiem  as '  genilemeii^ ; 
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«iAd  ytv  we  hardly  allow  thofe  who  teach  our 
children  all  the  week^  (wtbo  want  it  mre.tban  we 
Jo  J  a  bare  fubiiftencej  and  defpife  them  into  th^ 
bargain/  I  do  not  know  an  employ  meat  that 
ought  to  be  more  refpedled  and  valued  %hAtt 
teachings  or  one  chat  is  more  defpifed  and  dif. 
couraged.-*-WeU  may  our  wclMducated  ypung 
^^cn  enter  into  the  army^  navy^  or  any  other 
line^  than  into  the  academic,  where  there  is  not 
even  the  ihadow  of  encouragement  for  them* 

At  the  fame  time  I  n^ufl:  obferve,  tb^t  the 
jbackwardnefs  of  the  pupil's  friends  in  thcfe 
dear  times  to  incrcafe  the  pay  to  mafters>  pre** 
"rents  many  of  them  from  employin^g  men  of 
chara<fler  and  abilities,  becaufe  th^y  cannot  ^f« 
ford  to  pay  them  well  enough.  I  mull  own  there 
Ji^  much  weight  in  this  i  and  that  confequently 
the  evil  in  a  great  n^eafure  may  be  traced  to  the 
parents,  and  with  them  the  remedy  ifaoyld  of 
i^ourfe  orginate. 

In  order  the  better  to  facilitate  the  commu-* 
i?ication  of  inftrudion,  I  wduld  always  ad  vile, 
fhat  the  pupils  fhould  be  4ivided  into  three  or 
fftar  feparate  clafles;  and  regular  days  and 
Jiours  fix^  for  the  teaching  €ycry  particular 
branch  ;  for,  as  in  private  life,  and  with  regard 
to  4lQr  aflfa'irs,  nothing  can  be*  done  Well,  that 
|tif  l^ot  therefult  of  a  plan  i^-^fyftem^  regularity,, 
find  lilethod,  are  the  very  foul  of  the  faufinefi  in 
academies.    The  principal  fhould  never  fhif( 
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the  pupik  to  one  branch  whilfe  they  Ihtful^  b^ 
employed  in  another,  nor  be  always  changing 
the  hours,  or  altering  the  arrangements. 

The  claiTes  fhould  always- fit  ki  much  as  po£- 
fible  out  of  each  other^s  hearings  where  there  is 
but  one  fchool  room,  that  tlie  attention  of  the 
one  may  not  be  taken  up  with  the  other,  or  co^n- 
fufion  of  found  arifc  from  th^ir  projdmitjr^ 
Teaching  in  claflts  is  certainly  the  m6ft  cafy  to 
the  matter  and  afliftarits,  and  when  you  cah  keep 
Up  their  attention,  tbe  moft  adVantdgA)iJs  to 
the  pupils  :  where  a  boy  is  particularly  fl^w  and 
backward,  and  confequcntly  cahhot  keep  up 
with  others,  he  fhould  be  taught  %y  himfelf  for 
fome  time :  emulation  may  at  laft  induce  him 
to  exert  himfelf  to  be  admitted  into  a  clafsJ  In 
large  fchools  I  would  always  refcommerid  thzC* 
ters  to  have  two  feparate  fchool  roonvs,  one  Tor 
the  junior  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  fehior  ; 
the  afliftants  might  go  backward  and  fdrWai'dto 
cither  of  them,  as  the  feveral  Branches  they 
taught  might  require  it ;  always  taking  care  to 
have  one  aflittant  at  kaft  in  each  room  at  a 
lime. 

If  a  boy  is  very  refraftory,  and  extreme  fc- 
verity  is  reforted  to,  it  often  introduces?  a  wbrfe 
dif{x)fition,  by  breaking  the  hiind,  rendering 
him  low-fpirited,  mopifti,  and  fullen ;  which, 
as  he  grows  up,  will  make  him  ufelefs  and  uit- 
comfortoble  both  to  his  friends  and  himfelf. 

^  Children 
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.   Children  naturally  love  liberty^  and  therefore 
they  fhould  be  brought  tcr  do  what  is  right  and 
proper  for  them^  without  feeling  any  reilraint, 
laid  upon  them:    they  mufl  be  cheated  into 
karning^  without  perceiving  it. 

Curiofity  (hould  be  as  carefully  cherilhed  in 
children,  as  other  appetites  are  fuppreffcd;  it 
vt  only  an  appetite  after  Icnowlcdge,  and  there- 
fore teachers  ought  to  encourage  it  in  them  ; 
aot  only  as  a  good  fign,  but  as  the  great  inftru* 
inent  nature  has  provided  to  remove  that  igno-^ 
jrance  they  were  bom  with ;  and  which  without 
this  bjufy  inquifitivenefs,  would  make  them 
dull  and  ufelefs  creatures* 

The  teacher  ihould  never  check  or  difcounte- 
nance  any  enquiries  his  pupil  ntakes,  nor  fulFer 
him  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  anfwer  all  his  queC- 
tionsj  and  explain  the  matters  he  defires  to 
knoWy  fo  as  to  malce  them  as  intelligible  to  him 
as  fuits  bis  age  and  capacity. Boys  (hould  alfo  be 
commended  before  their  play- fellows,  for  their 
Juiowledge  in  particular  branches  ;  and  that  va^- 
pity  which  is  natural  to  us  all  from  the  cradle, 
ihould  be  made  the  inflrument  of  increafing 
their  defire  to  learn*  Knowledge  is  as  accepta-- 
ble  to  the  underflanding  as  light  to  -the  eyes,  and 
children  are  extremely  delighted  and  pleafed 
with  it,  efpecially  if-  they  fee  that  their  de- 
fire  of  knowing  is  encouraged  and  commended. 
I  believe^i  one.  reafan  why  many  young  people 

r4  give 
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giyp   tbcrnfelves  wholly   up   to   play  and   tri- 

w 

^ing,  is  becaufe  they  have  found  their  curiofity 
l^aulkcd,  and  their  enquiries  ncgleded ;  had  they 
}ifi^n  treated  with  greater  kindnefs  and  refpeft^ 
there  is  no  doubt  but  thpy  would  have  taken 
q[ipre  pleafure  in  learning,  and  imprpving  their 
I^nowledge  j  in  which  there  would  be  novelty 
gnd  variety,  with  which  th^y  are  always  greatly 
delighted* 

^  As  children*s  enquiries  are  not  to  be  flighted, 
care  ihould  be  taken  never  to  give  them  deceit- 
ful and  evalive  anfwers  :  they  eafily  perceive 
-jvhen  they  are  fliglited  or  deceived,  and  quickly 
learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  diflimulation,  and 
falfehood,  which  they  obferve  others  to  ntake 
ufe  of;  we  Ihould  never  be  guilty  of  untruths 
vith  children  ;  for  if  we  deceive  them*  we  djjf- 
^ppoint  their  expeftation,  hinder  their  k;now-» 
ledge,,  and  corrupt  their  innocence.  Th?y  ar^ 
trayeU<?fs  newly  arrived  in  a  ftr^ngfs  coiintry,  of 
>vhich  they  know  nothing;  w^  (houid  therefore 
inake  it  a .  matter  pf  confpience  not  to  miflead 
them  ;  children  are  ft  rangers  to  all  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  cyery^  thing,  they  meet  with 
is.  as  juft  qnknown  tp  them,  as  it, was  once  to 
!]§,  an^  fortupate  are  they  that  me,et.  with  civjil 
kind  teachcxs  or  fjriejids,  to  inform  their  igno- 
rance, and  9nl^gl>ten  their  yn^erfta.nditng.3, 
^In^  Ofdj?r^tQ  excite,  their  cpriofity,  it  h  opt 
anjii^s  to  fet  ftrange  and  new  things  in  their  way 

on 
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on  purpofe  to  engage  it  to  make  enquiries,  and 
give  them  occafion^o  inform  themfelvcs  about: 
fiich  things ;  and  if  6y  chance  their  curiofity  leads^ 
th^m  to  a(k  what  would  not  be  fo  proper  for 
them  to  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell . 
them  plainly,  that  it  is  a  thing  they  have  no 
buiinefs  to  know,  than  to  put  them  oiF  with  a 
falfehood  or  a  frivolous  evaiive  anfwcr. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  variety  and 
freedom  was  what  delighted  children,  and  even 
made  their  iports  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  that 
therefore  any  thing  we  wiflied  them  to  learn, 
ihould  not  be  enjoined  them  as  a  buiinefs.  This 
teachers  and  parents  are  apt  to  forget,  and  their 
impatienceto  have  them  do  what  is  neccflary 
and  right,  will  not  give  them  time  to  deceive 
them  into  it;  for  by  the  repeated  injunctions 
they  are  laid  under,  children  quickly  diftihguilh 
between  what  is  required  of  them,  and  what  is 
not,  and  they  become  difgufted  accordingly. 
Inilrudors  of  youth  (hould  not  only  be  fkilful 
ifl  thofe  fciences  which  they  teach,  but  have  (kill 
in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  patience  in  thti 
pradice. 

Beating,  ahd  all  other  kinds  of  flaviih  and  cor* 
poral  punifliment,  are  nbt  the  kind  of  difcipline 
fir  to  be  ufed  in  the  education  of  thofe  whoni* 
we  would  wilh  to  make  wife,  good,  and  ingenu- 
ous men  j  and  therefore  very  rarely  to  be  applied, 
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aind<  that  only  on  great  oocafions^  and  in  cafes 
of  extrtmity.  Trifling  rewards,  fuch  as  cak^s^ 
fruity  '&ZC*  fliould  not  be  too  often  promilcd  jqt 
given  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  coniider  them  as 
of  more  confequence  than  they  are,  and  it  will 
give  them  ^  habit  of  defpiiing  the  more  valuable 
i^ewards  of  virtue  and  felf*applaufe,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  tends  to  provoske  their  appetites,  and 
tnake  them  felfiih  and  avariciouSji  or  perhaps 
greedy  ^nd  craving. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head  I  muil  be  per-r 
mitt^d  to  obferve  to  mafters  of  academies,  that 
they  can  never  confult  their  own  intereft  better, 
than  by  rendering  the  bufinefs  eafy  to  their  af-f 
^ftants,  paying  them  [iherally,  and  treating  them 
like  gentlemen :  the  more  refpedlably  they  arc 
treated,  the  more  comfortable  and  ^afy  their 
iituations  are  made,  confiflent  with  their  duty 
to  the  pupils,  the  greater  their  inducements  to 
Continue  will  be;  in  time,  their  intereft  and 
their  principalis  will  become  infeparable,  and  the 
credit  of  the  fchool  increafed  in  prqportion  to 
their  continuance!  in  faA,  it  is  the  mafter's 
trued  intereft  fo  to  arrange  their  duties,  as  tp 
jnake  them  eafy  and  pleafant  to  his  aiHftants, 
and  to  pay  thiem  well. 

.  ./This  has  ;al ways  been  with  me  the  trueft 
criterion  to  jaidgeof  a  matter's  good  fenfe;  fot 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  and  blind  to  their  owa 

.  ,  .  :         '  intereft,. 
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interefl^s  Ki^ill  be  cdntinUally  changing^  dther 
through  jealoufy  of  fuperior  talents^  or  a  miA- 
taken  idea  of  economy,  never  keeping  one 
teacher  nrore  than  the  half  year,  or  five  monthii 
rather  that  the  fchool  is  open,  in  order  to  favc  ' 
the  cxpence  of  his  wages,  board,  &c.  ih  the 
inomh^s  holidays ;  and  this  I  have  reafon  \to 
Relieve  is  a  very  common  trick  among  the  meaner 
clafles  of  academicians,  much  to  their  difcredit 
^nd  injury,  though  they  may  think  otherwife.  , 

■—  "t    I  .  '.Ui     '■■  ■  ■       .J  1   ■  '  '  •      '     t  I      I  >ii  in  <■    I     I  I  I  I     ^m^mt^mmnt/^im^t^^mt 
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SECT.  II. 

Day  Schools. 

1  HE  Art  of  Teaching  applied  to  day-fchools^ 
cbnfifts  rather  in  the  difference  of  the  arrange, 
ments  the  mafter  ought  to  make^  than  in  any 
^dlual  variation  in  the  principles  of  the  art. 
The  general  rules,  and  thofe  under  the  head  of 
boarding-fchools,  with  the  rules  and  obfcrva- 
tiorts  applied  to  the  feveral  branches  of  educa. 
tion,  will  furnifh  him  with  every  neceflary  in- 
formation refpedling  the  pradlical  part  of  the 
bufinefs. 

Where  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  colleAed 
together,  and  but  few  aififtants  in  proportion, 
the  moft  efFedual  method  of  communicating  in- 
f!rudion«  is  by  dividing  the  whole  number  aa 

much 
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mech  «w  poffiMe  iiffo  large  claffea^ittrfd  having 
l^guiar  hours-Qf  theday  ft>r  their  feveral  parti*- 
cular  fiudies,  $y(lefn  and  method  in  day-fchodls 
Itro  panicularly  n^^tfary^  becaufe  tiie  hours  for 
buiinefsare  fewer  than  in  boarding^-fchools;  and 
ftqm  the  ncceffity  the  pupU$  ^re  .uader  of  going 
lipme  to  their  mcaUja^dtfeeirtjping  immedi- 
ately after  fchopl  hours  froip  i^ad^r  this  inaller ')S 
reftraint,  he  cannot  fo  weill  caOfinft  the|n>  ut^ 
make  up  for  loft  time,  or  to  Icsrn  the  leflfoitf 
they  have  negleded  ;  not  to  mention  the.  uncer- 
tainty and  irregularity  of  their  general  attend- 
^nce,^  as  well  as  the  little  controul  they  are  untr 
der  (compared  to  pupils  at  board ingr^lchool^} 
when  they  do  attend. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  lit-t 
tie  Fr«ich  and  L%tin  perhaps,  being  the  prin- 
cipal objeds  in  a  day-fchool  in  generfil,  th?* 
jKpurs  may  be  eafily  divided^  fo  as  to  tiake.m  all 
thrfc  branches,  and  give  the  pupils  at  lfai\  pa^ 
,  hffon  a  day  in  each. 

Were  I  ^it  the  head  .of  a  rcfpe^lable  day* 
fchool|  and  with  pjoly  one  afliftanr,  I  wpulc^eniT 
ploy  bim  in  teaching  writing,  and  accprnpts  piw 
ly,  while  my  own  attention  Ihould  be  fixed  to 
JEnglifh  grammar  and  reading,  French,  Latin, 
.&c,;and  I  would  fo  divide  and  arrange  all  mypu* 
pils,  that  the  feveral  claffes  individually,  Ihould 
be.  as  nearly  as  poflible  on  a  par  in  age  and  ta- 
lents;- nor  Ihould  one  part  of  a  clafs  be  writing 

or 
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or  cypher! Bg«  while  the  other  part  was  readiogi 
or  ftudying  Latin  w  Fr^i>ch:  a  whole  clai^ 
ihould  write  together,  read  together,  cypher 
together,  ami,  in.  ihort,  Jearii  every  thing  tjO'^. 

gether. 

I  have  feen  feme  mafters  teaching  one  divifion 
of  a  clafs  Latin^  while  the  other  divifion  has 
beeii  engaged  in  arithmetic,  or  fome  other 
branch;  k:onfequently  one  divifion  Ibfes,  or  at 
leaft  learns  but  indifferently  that  Latin  leflbn. 

I  would  alfo  make  it  a  principal  point,  taen^ 
force  the  clofeft  attention  of  all  the  members  of 
a  clafs  to  whatever  was  going  forward,  and  to 
keep  that  attention  up,  by  often  calling  upon  a 
boy  to  teirme  what  had  juft  been  obferved  or 
faid :  attention  is  a  habit  that  may  be  thus  me- 
chaiiically  acquired,  and  rivetted  in  the  mind  of 
the  ptipil. 

The  attendance,  attention,  and  good  condu<$ 
of  the  pupils,  depend  more  on  the  exhortations 
of  their  parents  at  honie,  than  the  advice 'or 
corre<flion  of  the  matter ;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  parents  would  pay  the  proper  regard  to  this 
<Jircurhftance, 

,.  .  V   ^    ..     .    .       • 
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SECT.  m. 

Private  Tuiiion. 

1 N  qommunicacing  inftrudtion  by  private  tui- 
tion»  there  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher 
over  fchools,  (not  that  I  mean  to  fay  a  private 
education  is  better  than  a  public  one^  I  think 
quite  the  reverfe,)  becaufe  he  is  neither  perplex- 
ed with  noife,  or  confounded  with  numbers  :  he 
can  with  more  eafe,  tranquillity,  and  effeiS,  im- 
prefs  the  mind  of  his  pupil^  and«  from  Ms  not 
being  in  the  way  of  bad  example^  caii^be  better 
retrained  from  doing  what  is  improper. 

A  tutor's  duty  is  to  conlider  himfelf  in  the 
parent's  or  guardian's  place,  and  .to  be  confci- 
entious  ;  to  fet  the  belt  examples  to  his  pupiJj 
and  endeavour  as  much  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  influence  of  bad  ones  that  may  fall  in  his 
way ;  the  moft  dangerous  in  general  is  that  of 
fervants,  and  every  poflible  means  muft  be  ufed 
to  keep  him  out  of  their  way.  If  the  tutor  wi/1 
begin  at  firft  to  put  thefe  things  in  pradice,  h^ 
will  afterwards  find  the  work  become  eafy. 

The  firil  thing  he  Ihould  attend  to  is  theftudy 
of  hiB  pupil's  difpolition,  and  difcovering  whe- 
ther he  is  moil  to  be  worked  upon  by  kindncfs 
and  lenity,  or  the  contrary  ;  he  fhould  then  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  to  fix  his  attention  and  brin^  him  into 
proper  fubordination^  rather  by  kindnefs^and 
attradive  means^  than  bf  fcfar  or  compulfion. 
Some  boys,  by  the  unalterable  frame  of  their 
conftitutions,  are  confident^  forward,  and  bold, 
others  timid,  tradtable,  and  modeft ;  fome  are 
curious  and  inquifitive,  others  carelefs  and  in^ 
different;  there  is  not  more  variety  in  men's 
faces,  than  there  is  in  the  make  and  temper  of 
children's  minds,  and  they  mull  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

The  duty  of  a  tutor  is  peculiarly  important^ 
and  differs  from  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  fchool, 
inafmuch  as  he  is  more  immediately  entrufted 
with*  the.  entire  condud  of  his  pupil,  both 
as  to  morals,  manners,,  and  learning ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  proportionably  the  more  fuccefsful 
in  his  education,  as  he  has  no  otbei"  pupils  to 
divide  and  dillrad:  his  attention. 

A  tutor  ought  to  be  a  man  of  unblemifhed 
charafter  and  good  breeding,  well  acquainted 
with  the  worldj^  and  qualified  by  fobriety,  tem- 
perance, tendernefs,  diligence,  and  prudence,  to 
fct  that  good  example^  which  he  ihould  inflruft 
his  pupil  to  admire  and  follow.  '    ' 

Noching  is  more  hurtful  and  prejudicial  to 
young  people,  than  frequently  changing  their 
mafters  or  tutors ;  therefore  a  proper  one  ihouid 
he  looked  out  for  at  firfl,  and  not  parted  mthiipon 
»ny  account,  if  poffible  :.  in  that  refpe<5l  a  man 
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ihould  be  as  particular  as  in  the  chpice  of  a  wi^ 
knowing  that  be  cannot  change  her  when  he 
Will ;  more  than  ordinary  care  fliould  indeed  be 
taken  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor. 

A  tutor  ihould  begin  early  to  obferve  bis  pu-^^ 
pit's  temper^  efpecially  when  be  is  under  the 
leaft  reftraint ;  fee  what  are  his  predominant 
pailions  and  prevailing  inclinations^  whether  he 
is  untradable  or  mild,  bold  or  bafhful^  compai^ 
iionate  or  cruel,  open  or  referved,  &c. :  far  as 
thefe  qualities  may  happen  to  be  different  in 
him,  fo  the  tutor's  method  muft  be  different, 
and  his  authority  mufl  be  exerted  in  diifl^rent 
ways  over  him. 

In  general,  children  educated  at  home  by  a 
(utor,  are  difficult  to  manage  and  reftrain  withia 
bounds,  from  their  being  fo  near  their  parents, 
who,  I  believe,  ufually  recommend  indulgence 
more  than  feverity  ;  in  that  cafe,  his  aim  muft 
'  be  to  g^in  his  pupil's  good  will,  and  acquire  an 
afcendancy  over  him  by  that  means. 

He  that  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  bring- 
^  ing  up  young  gentlemen^  ihould  have  fomething 
more  in  him  than  mere  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
even  a  knowledge  in  the  liberal  fciences  5  he 
ihould  be  a  virtuous  ahd  prudent  man,  endued 
with  good  fenfe  and  good  humour,  and  pofTeis 
the  art  of  conducing  himfelf  with  gravity,  eaie^ 
and  kindncfs,  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  fais  duty  to  his  pupil  s  he  himfelf 

ought ' 
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ought  to  fct  the  exatfjpre  df  thofe  things  which' 
he  wilhes  his  Elev^  ro  foltow,  ahd  nor  be  under 
the  necefflty  of  advtfing  him  to  do  wHat  he  tellS 
him,  and  not  what  he  fees  him  do.    '  "   -'> 

I  would  advifc  parents  to  be  fparing  in  drefs, 
amufements,  trinkets,  equipage,  the  tablfc,  oif 
in  ihort,  in  any 'thing,*  but  *  that  of  procuring 
and  paying  well  accomplifhc^d  tutors  for  their 
children ;  in  that  they  fhould  not  put  anyfimits- 
to  their  expence,  as  it  will  amply  repay  them. 


§EQT.  IV.  _ 

Parents  inJlruSling  theit  own  Children  at  Honte.    ^ 

BARENTS  who  are  capable  of  and  undertake  to 
teach  their  own  children  at  homfc,'  have  many^ 
advantages  over  the  public  f(;hool  or  private  tu- 
tor. In  thelfirft  place,  they  have  full  authority^ 
over  the  child  by  nature  and  by  law,  if  they 
chufe  to  exert  it ;  they  have  alfo  the  advantage 
of  duty  and  affeftiori  m  the  pupil,  to  fecbnif- 
their  endeavours  arid  give  them  efFe<ft*;  fotvHitihP 
I  may  add,  that  natural  earn^fttieft  and  iJefire 
for  theii*  improvement,  wl)idh  id  hirrfing'^  xif 
ftrariger  canhot  be  fuppofed  fogfrnuirjely  tb'poil^ 
fefsJ  They  have  alfo  the  further  ad^iittt?agef-df 
having  them  conftantly  under  thelh  e^e^^  4fe» 
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and  every  poflible  opportunity  of  (Iddying  their 
various  bents  and  inclinations. 

By  being  taught  at  home,  the  pupils  z\9> 
fave  much  time  and  expence^  as  well  as  have 
oppprtunities  of  becoming  earlier  accuftomcd 
to  company^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Parents  will  alfo  make  a  greater  canfci^nce  of 
the  duty,  from  having  their  children's  intereft 
more  at  heart. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  I  have  laid  down  for 
» teachers  in  general,  I  would  obferve  .to  parents, 
that  the  fear  of  being  too  indulgent  is  one  ob* 
jedion  to  their  intruding  their  own  children, 
though  certainly  nature  intended  it  to  be  the 
cafe;  but  on  the  other  hand. I  (hould  hope,  that 
the  ^  affedion  and  tendernefs  which  they  muft 
feel  for  their  offspring,  would  lead  them  to  take 
thofe  meafures  of  encouragement  and  attradive 
kindnefs  without  improper  indulgence,  which 
are  pr^sferable  to  keeping  them  urider .  by  fear 
and  terror. 

The  conveniencies,  comforts,  and  tranquil- 
lity which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  private 
families,  are  alfo  other  advantages  in  the 
education  of  youth,,  and  tend  much  to  faci« 
litate  the  bulinefs  of  teaching.  The  quiet  of 
the  country  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  buflle 
ofxpwn^;  but  even  in  towns  there  is  much  to 
be  karnt,  »&  it  is  proper  to  Iludy  man,  as  well' 
as  |)ooks,  ^r  oatui;^.    Regular  families  can  aU 
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w^ys  enfure  fufHcient  time  to  give  two  or  three 
leflbns  a-day  to  their  children^  except  indeed 
they  are  oblig^  to  work  very. hard  for  a  living; 
but  it  is  not  for  that  defcription  of  parents  that 
thi&  plan  is  fuppofed  to  be  pra(5licable. 

I  have  .4>hferved  a  very  good  cffc&  attend  the 
fending  boy^. of  from  eight. to  twelve  years  of 
age    to    Weftminfter^    the  Charter-houfe,    St* 
Paurs>  or  fi>me  otfler  good  public  feminary,  dur« 
ing.^he  ufuiil  Ichool  hours^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clafficks,  and  tesQh  them  the  other  branches  at 
home  in.  the  evenings^  and  on  holidays ;    of 
which  there  are  many  in   the  public  fchools. 
This  is  a  jadiciotts  plan,  as  it  fills  up  all  their 
.time^  and  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  public 
education^  without  the  vices  of  it;  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  places  them  out  of  fchool  hours  unr 
der  the  immediate  eye  of  their  parents,  and  give 
them  various  opportunities  of  mixing  in  com* 
pany,  executing  little  commiflions  of  bufinefs^ 
and  otherwife  acquiring   experience    and   ac- 
quaintance with  the  world. 

In  point  of  health,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  good  exercile  and  good  food,  the  being  ac^ 
cuftomed  fcarly  to  the  air  and  atmofphere  of  a 
town,  in  which  moft  probably  the  fcene  of  their 
future  concerns  will  lie,  and  to  keep  moderately 
late  }>purs  ;  the  change  of  jair  and  hours  at  the 
iirft  coming  to  Ixmdon,  beihg  always  injurious 
to  young  people.  Thefe  obfervations  are,  how- 
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ever,  only  applicable  to  thofe  who  are  litody  to^ 
fpend  their  lives  in  town. 

Their  clothes,  linen,  perfoni^,  &c.  are  better 
taken  care  of,  and  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  vice  which  I  almoft  titriiblc  even  to 
hint  at,  much  lefs  to  name,  is  avoided.  Iti»/a«* 
tal  confequences  are  mifery  of  mind  and  body 
through  life,  deftrudion  to  all  the  faculties,  and 
pfoba^bly  perdition  to  the  foul.  Some  eminent 
writers  on  that  fubjeft,  Ihould  be  read  by  pa* 
rents  and  teachers;  It  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cularly guarded  againft,  and  all  ^falfb  delicacy 
fhould  be  put  out  of  the  queftion,  when  the 
happinefs  and  health  of  our  deareft  relatives  are 
at  fta"ke. 

I  have  feen  the  children  thus  educated,  I 
mean  partly  at  a  public  fchool  and  partly  at 
home,  make  a  very  rapid  progrefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  without  any  great  trouble  or  neceffity 
for  feverity  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  indeed 
quite  the  reverfe :  they  have  made  them  do 
every  thing  by  kindnefs  and  good  will,  aiid 
treated  them  as  friends  and  companions.  Edu- 
cated in  this  way,  they  fooner  acquire  manly 
thoughts  and  habits  ;.  their  fpirits  arc  not  apt  to 
be  broken,  nor  their  health  injured  by  the  con- 
finement that  boys  fufFer  in  boarding-^fchools. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  emulation  which 
prevails  where  children  ve  convened  together^ 

,  gives 
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gives  a  fchool  a  decided  fuperiorlty  over  private 
education;  but  M^here  both  the  public  and  the 
private  can  be.jn  a  manner  united^  as  on  the 
plan  I  hctve  mentioned^  I  certainly  think  the 
pupiU  iviirila^d  the  faireft  chance  of  fucqefs  in 
their  educ^tion^  and  of  acquiring  an  early  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  world.     It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
parents  of  even  inferior  knowledge  and  abiljties^ 
tnay  teach  their  children  much  better  than  is 
gctieraUy  imagined ;  for  inftance  in  the  ckflics^ 
what  is  fo  eafy  as  to  procure  an  edition  of  Ovid^  ^ 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  with  an  ordo  and  tranjlation 
to  check  the  pupil  by ;  or  in  making  Latin,  to 
rake   Mr.  Tocquot*^  key  to  Clarke's  Exercifes, 
and  corred  their  Latin:  it  hardly  requires  much 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  do  this. 
,  The  fame  with  refpeft  to  French  or  any  other 
language^  e;^cept  as  far  ;is  relates  to  the  pronun- 
ciation •  ' 

Arithoietie  may  be  managed  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  means  of  the  key  to  Walkingham*s 
,  Tutor^s  Afliftant ;  and  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
I  mean  the  firft  book  or  two^^  may  be  taught 
without  much  difficulty. 
.  Writing  is  very  eafily  communicated  in  the  com- 
mon way,  or  by  liaving  copy-books  ruled  with  red^ 
ink  or  other  coloured  lines,  and  ftrcykes,  letters, 
words,  or  fentences,  fet  the  pupil  ia  a  difjferent  co^  t 

louiredinkfor  him  to  goover  with  black  ink :  order 
a  pktc  to  be  engraved  with  the  charaders  of  fuch 
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hand  as  you  like  beft,  but  fprmed  a  good  deal 
larger  than  the  pupil  would  canamonly  write,  as 
every  one  naturally  conges  by  degrees  to  write 
a  lefs  hand  than  he  was  at  firft  taught,  but  never .' 
a  bigger  :  lee  fcveral  flieets  o:  paper  be  printed 
off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  With- black 
ink:  and  which  will  quickly  bring  his  hand  to 
the  formation  of  thofe  charaftcrs  ;  beijag  ax  iirft 
Ihewn  where  to  begin,  and  Ijow  to  go  ovcnevicry 
letter :  when  he  can  do  that  well,  he  may  then 
exercife  on  fair  paper,  and.fo  may  eafily  be 
brought  to  write  the  hand  you  wi(h  :  but  you 
muft  teach  him  how  to  hold,  the  pen,  and  hovr 
to  fir,  &c.  as  defcribed  under  the  head  of 
writing. 


'      SECT.  y. 

Per/ons  Jiudying  without  a  Mafter. 

1  o  perfons  ftudying  without  a  mafter,  I  (hall, 
under  each  fcparate  branch,  point  out  the  books 
proper  for  them  to  ufe ;  and  it  is  further  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  with  refpect  to  ihe  claiEcs 
they  (hould  always  procure  thofe  editions  of  the 
work  they  mean  to  ftudy,  as  have  both  an  order, 
notes  and  tranflations  ;  but  without  qnaking  any 
further  ufe  of  them,  if  poffiolc,  than  exaipln- 
ing  to  be  certain,  where  they  have  any  do\ibts 
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of  A  ivord  or  paifage  ;  the  didlionary^  and  read- 
ing the  fent^ncc  over  two  or  three  times  care- 
fully^ to  obferv€  the  general  fenfe  or  meanihg 
of  it»  muft  be  their  ufual  alliftants  if  they  have 
made  any  progrefs  at  all. 

With  regard  to  I  atin  exercifea,   there  is  a 
book   lately  publifhed  by    Mr.   Tocquot,  and 
(alluded  to  in  the  laft  feftion^  \vhich  I  would 
ftrongly   recommend  to  pedbns   ftudying    by 
themfeives^   in  order  to  acquire  or  regain   a 
knowledge  of  making  Latin ;    it  is  a  kev  to 
darkens  and  Turner's  Exercifes.     The  various 
iGtatences  are  turned  into  proper  Latin «  or  ra- 
jCher  the  particular  paiTages  ^xtraded  from^the 
different  authors^  are  given  exaxflly  as  they  (land 
in  the  erigilials.     To  this  corre6ted  book  the 
ftudent  may  refer  upon  any  doubt  or  great  diffi- 
culty ariling^  but  upon  no  account  fhould  it  be 
alw|iy$  reforted  to ;  the  moll  advantageous  way 
of  uiing  it»  is  firft  t^o  make  tht  exercife,  and 
then  to  corre^ft  it  by  that  key. 

It  Has  been  often  obferved,  that  even  ;an  old 
woman  might  learn  Latin  by  looking  conllantly 
at  the  prayer-book  and  bible  in  Latin,  while  the 
miniiler  or  any  other  perfon  reads  them  in  Eng- 
li(h  ;  and  from  them  proceeding  to  Cqrderius, 
Efop,  and  other  eafy  authors,  might  thus  go 
through  all  the  claffics  :  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
feafon  in  the  obfervation,  and  I  would  advife 
ftudents  to  follow  that  plan  as  muclias  poflible^ 
but  remembering  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  will 
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,  not  teach  the  grammar  or  the  fyntax:  theattain- 
.ment  of  thefe  two  objeds  muft  be  the  refult  of 
:their  own  application  and  induftry,  committing 
c^refwlly  to  heart  every  thing  necel&ry  to  be 
learnt  for  that  pur^ofe,  the  particulars  of  which, 
their  own  judgment,  and  the  rules.laiddownin 
this  work,  will  point  out  to  them, 
;     In   thus   ftudying  the  modern  languages,  a 
cpnfiderable  diEicuky  will  occur  with  rcfpcd  tb 
the  pronouncing  chem  w  ith  propriety  ;  and  the 
objection   cannot  be.  thoroughly  got  over  with 
all  the  ftudent's  diligence  a^iid  attention  ;  how- 
ever;' he  may  in  a  great  meafure,  make  out  the 
-^prownciation  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  words 
he  meets  with,    and   Veneroni,   ih   his  Italian 
Gramtttar,  has  laid  down  fuch  precife  and  clear 
jTules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  lan- 
'.guage, .  that  any  perfon  acquainted  with   Latin 
?and  French;  will  be  at  no  great  lofs  to  make  it 
out:    the   Spanifli  and  <  Portugucfe  grammars 
have  generally  the  fame  guide  as  to  the  pronun- 
ciation, any  bad  habits  of  which,  may  be  after- 
y^ard$  cured  by  pbfervation  and  converfation. 
The  French  language  is  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  without  a  mafter,  if  ever  at  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  niceties  in  the  pronunciation  and 
idiom  J  but  ftill  as  well  as  any  other  language, 
it  may  be  fo  acquired,  that  the  ftudent  can  un- 
derftand  thq  fenfe  of  what  he  reads,  and  evtn 
make  hin^fqlf  under  flood  in  converfation.  Such 
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ftudentsrfliould  procure  irariflations  of  the  feveral 
books  they  mean  to  go  through/and  read  over  a 
paragraph  firft  in  Engliih,  then  in  the  language 
they  wifli  to  learn  ;  and  any  words  that  th^ 
da  not  thoroughly  underftand  vthe  meaning  or 
conftruftion  of,  they  Ihould  take  their  didion* 
arie's  and  carefully  examine  them^ 

There  arc  always  a  certain  fet  of  words,  which 
often  occur  in  reading  an  author,  and  that  do 
riot  change  their  cafes  or'  terminations ;  thefe 
will  be  foon  got  acquainted  with,  and  in  time 
help  him  to  make  out  the  general  fenfe  of  a 
Sentence  or  paragraph.  I  have  feen  a  mafter 
of  an  academy,  without  being  able  to  pronounce 
or  read  the  French  language  with  any  tplerable 
degree  of  corrednefs,  hear  his  pupils  their  tran- 
flations,  and  even  corrc'ft  them  where  wrong, 
with  the  greateft  precifion.  Every  ftudent  has 
not  an  ear  to  catch  a  found  correftly,  but  he  has 
the  nfe  of  his  eyes  and  thinking  faculties,  Jtdded 
to  the  advantages  of  a  di<5tionary,  and  literal, 
/6r  at  leaft  very  plain  tranflatidns.  All  languages 
are  beft  learnt  by  fteady  perfeverance  in  the 
grammar,  and  by  converfation. 

In  order  to  attain  a  perfeft  knowledge  of 
Englifli  grammar,  the  ftudent  may^  take  Linley 
Murray'^  (lately  publiftied)  Exercifes,  in  falfe 
Englifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  key  to  it,  by 
which  he  may  corr^ft  his-  own  errors  after  he 
has  writtni  the  exei cife.  I  do  not  know  a  bet- 
ter 
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tcr  calculated  book,  for  a  perfon  ftudying  th^ 
Englifti  language  by  bimfelf. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  obfervcd  on  the 
fubjecft,  under  the  head  of  parents  teaching  their 
children,  in  learning  to  write  by  himfelf,  the 
ftudent  may  procure  copper-plate  copies  of  all 
iizes  and  hands,  books  ruled  in  any  way  that  he 
may  wifli  to  have  them,  both'dpublp  and  fingle 
lines  for  text  and  running-hand :  pen3  he  may 
alfo  have  ready  made  to  his  hand,  if  he  cannot 
jnake  them  himfelf;  therefore  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  lit  down  and  imitate  as  nearly  as 
poflible  the  copy  he  felefts  for  the  pqrpofe,  j^e^ 
membering  the  four  leading  principles  which 
are  the  ground-work  of  writing,  and  which  he 
will  find  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  writing^ 
to  which^  I  refer  him. 

In  learning  arithmetic,  the  ftudent  may  pra^ 
cure  Walkinghan)'s  Tutor's  Ailiftant,  with  thp 
key;  which  will  corred:  him  in.  the  fame  .man-? 
iier,  that  Mr.  Tocquot's  Key  to  Clarke-s  Intror- 
dudioh  will  corredt  his  claffical  exercifes.  As 
vJ  JO  merchants'  accounts  there  are  feveral  trca- 
^ifes  upon  that  branch,  and  he  may  fekft  what- 
'cver  fyftem  he  conceives  wiU  be  moft  ^feful  tp 
him  ;  there  cannoc  be  much  differenx:e  on  that 
point;  but  I  believe  Dilxvorth'&  and  Bootb'%  to 
be  as  good  as  any  that  are  publiftied. 

In  *the  ftudy  of  geography,  TurnefSi  fyftem 
ihould  be  firft  made  ufe  of ;  it  lays  down  in  a 

very 
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^fety  plain  and  concile  way,  the  feveral  leading* 
principle^  of  the  fcience ;  and  his  fyftem  of  af- 
tronomy  is  equally  proper  for  a  perfon  ftudying 
without  a  mafter ;  his  explanations  being  clear 
-and  intelligible  to  any  pupil,  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  think,  and  examine  his  obfervations 
with  attention.  "  . 

^Guibrie*s  grammar  may  then  be  proceeded  to, 
the  introduflion  to  which  is  extremely  well 
calculated  to  guide  the  ftudent  to  a  more  gene* 
ral  acquaintance  with  the  fcience  of  geography 
and  aitronomy  :  a  fmall  pair  of  globes  may  alfo 
be  procured,  and  the  principles  laid  down  in 
.  thefe  fyftems  practically  examined. 

The  fciences  of  geography  and  aftronomy  arc 
naturally  very  cir;:umfcribedj  and  lie  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and 
doubt  that^muft  attend  mod  of  our  fpcculativc 
ideas  on  the  fubjed::  what  is  really  known  and 
confidered  to  be  correA,  will  be  found  in  thefc 
two  authors ;  which  will  be  quite  fufHcient  to 
make  the  ftudent  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
thefubjcdti 

He  may  alfo  accuftom  himfelf  to  point  out, 
on  large  maps,  the  counties  of  England,  Scot- 
landj  and  Ireland :  and  then  the  principal  di-^ 
vifions  of  Europe  and  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  world ;  and  to  trace  out  the  principal  riviers 
and  mountains :  thii  kind  of  pradice  will  by 
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degrees  enable  him  to  be  ready  at  it  when  irioft  ' 
Vvaiited. 

Under  the  head  of  Geography,  he  ivill  find 
fome  further  obfcrvarions  that  will  be  ufeful  to 
him. 

Hiftory  is  very  much  affiftcd  by  geography,- 
and  therefore  it  Ihould  always  be  preceded  by 
it*  RoIUh's  Ancient  HiCory,  is  very  wdl  cal- 
culated to  aflift  the  ftudent'*  views. ' 

In  fludying  hiftory,  it  is  bcfl:  to  begin  with 
the  Roman  and  Grecian^  or  any  other  that  more 
immediately  relates  to  the  four  firft  great  em- 
pires of  the  world,  defcending  gradually  to  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  eflablifliment  of  the  prcfent 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  laft : 
the  chafm  made  in  the  feries  of  hiftory  by  the 
dark  ages  muft*  be  carefully  noticed.    • 

'A  compendium  of  Englilh  hiftory  fhould  pre- 
cede that  of  foreign  nations,  fuch  as  Gold- 
fmith*s,  or  fome  other  equally  concifej  and 
then  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  other  mo- 
dern nations.  It  is  alfo  the  moft  advantageous 
way  of  fludying  hiftory,  to  finifli  that  of  one 
epoch,  age,  empire,  or  country,  before  you 
proceed  to  another ;  and  as  you  go  along,  to 
make  memorandums  of  the  moft  ftriking  occur- 
rences you  meet  with,  and  their  dates  j  (the  mere 
dates  of  hiftory  are  however  very  infignificant ; 
the  ufeful  part  is  an  account  of  the  moft  intereft- 

ing 
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iftg  and  important  events  which  have  happened 
among  mankind,  with  the  caufes  that  have  pro* 
duced,  and  the  efFefts  which  have  followed  from 
them  ;)  by  which  means  you  will  better  imprefs 
the  recolledion  of  them  on  the  memory,  nor 
ihould  the  more  copious  and  enlarged  hiftories 
be  attempted,  till  you  have  made  yourfelf  weU 
acquainted  with  the  abridged  authors,  and  ha- 
bituated yourfelf  to  a  mechanical  kind  of  recol- 
lection of  what  you  read,  by  taking  notes  and 
making  obfcrvations,  whenever  you  come  to  a 
lubjedl'  that  b  incerefting  or  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

In  ftudying  the  mathematics,  I  would  advife 
the  ftudent  to  make  himfelf  compleatly  mafter, 
in  the  firft  place,  of  the  terms  and  definitions 
ufed  by  Euclid  in  his  firfi  book,  anc)  then  pro- 
ceed  to  praftife  them  on  a  flate,  ,as  they  Hand  in 
order.  I  would  then  recommend  to  the  young 
beginner,  to  praftife  in  the  fame  way  all  the 
various  figures  that  do  not  require  the  nicety  of 
the  compafs,  till  he  could  at  once  form  any  of 
the  figures  he  willied,  without  looking  at  the 
book. 

.  In  the  ftudy  of  any  particular  fcience  or 
branch  of  learning,  fuch  as  chemiftry,  botany, 
natural  philofphy,  &c.  it  fliould  be  the  pupil's 
.firft  bufihefs,  to  procure  the  beft  abftradt  author 
on  the  particular  fubjeft  he  is  about  to  enter 
upon;  compendious  ^abridgements  of  volumi- 
nous 
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nous  works,  or  well  feleded  collcftiofis  from, 
different  authors  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  are  always 
beft  adapted  for  perfons  ftudyijig  by  themfelvesi 
and  for  beginners  under  maftefs;  becaufe  hav- 
ingt  without  mych  of  that  perplexity  or  confufion 
of  ideas,  always  attendant  upon  the  fiudy  of  vo* 
luminous  compofitions,    acquired,  the  general 
outlines  and  principal  heads  of  the  fcience^  and, 
impreflcd  them  on  the  memory,  they  can  with 
cafe  proceed  to  extend,  and  dilate  the  fphejre  of 
their-examination  and  refearches. 

In  purfuing  this  method,  it  is  likewife  advi.fe- 
able  for  the  ftudent  always  to.  make  memoran^ 
dums  of  any  circumftance  that  particularly  at* 
;ra&s  his  attention,  orconcerning  which  he  may 
appear  to  agree  or  difagree  in  opinion  with  the 
author ;  any  improved  idea  of  his  own  that  may 
ftrike  him,  or  in  fhort,  any  point  orobferva- 
tion  that  he  would  wi(h  to  imprefs  on  his  mind 
and  remember. 

It  is  alfo  a  good  plan^  to  take  notes  as  he 
goes  along,  of  all  the  principal  heads  and  fub- 
divifions  of  a  work,  of  the  dates,  and  other  fub- 
ordinate  matter  that  can  tcM  to  affift  his  me- 
ixiory,  and  facilitate  the  affociation  of  his  ideas, 
like  the  fteps  of  a  ladder,  every  one  of  which 
affifts  the  workman  to  afcend.  the  reft. 

The  laft  particular  I  would  recommend  to 
the  ftudent  is,  to  ftudy  the  fcicnces  in  French, 

Latin,  ^ 
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Latin,  or  amy  other  language  that  he  wifheft  to 
keep  up  or  perfe£b  himfelf  in,  as  by  (o  doing  he 
gains  two  points  at  the  fame  time :  if  he  i«  not 
ilrong  in  the  language,  a  tranjlation  might  be 
ufed  to  refer  to  occaHonally. 


SECT.  VL 

the  Education  of  young  Gentlemen  in  the  Royal  Navy  : 
— with  u/eful  Hints  to  their  Parents,  and  to  ScbooU 
miffters  in  the  Navy. 

1  HB  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  touk- 
KERs,  or  Youngfters,  (as  they  are  termed)  in 
the  royal  navy,  is  very  uncertain,  and  at  beft  but 
trifling.  It  is  the  captain's  duty  to  fee  that  they 
are  properly  taught  Englifh  grammar,  writing, 
and  accompts,^  French,  and  ^he  elements  of  the 
mathematics,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  naviga^ 
tion ;  but,  in  general,  though  the  captain  may 
mean  well,  and  even  endeavour  to  have  it  pro- 
perly done,  yet  there  are  fo  many  circumftances 
that  occur  to  interrupt,  if  not  totally  to  prevent 
the  accOmpliflimenf  of  his  wifties,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  objeft  is  not  attained  t 
notwithftanding  in  manylhips,  the  captain  him- 
felf, ^s  well  as  the  lieutenants,  frequently  take 
one  or  two  eaQh  under  their  particular  care^  and 
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infiruft  them  as  they  find  of)portunity,  indepen- 
dent of  what  they  are  taught  by  the  fchooUmaf- 
ter,  if  there  happens  to  be  one." 

The  ,  little  encouragement  given  to  fchool- 
mafters  employed  in  the  navy,  added  to  their 
ignorance  in  general  of  almoil  every  thing  but 
navigation,  and  the  extreme  youthof  thofe,  who 
are  commonly  fent  from  Christ's  Hospital 
to  fill  thefe  fituations,  renders  the  improvement 
of  young  gentlemen  at  fea,  or  even  their  retain- 
ing  (for  want  of  practice)  what  they  may  have 
already  learnt  at  fchool  or  at  home,  very  pre- 
carious ;   except   indeed,    a  properly  qualified 
•    fchool- matter  is  procured,  and  to  whom  it  is 
made  worth  while  to  undertake  a  bufinefs,  that  in 
port  and  in  the  beft  of  weather  is  not  very  agree- 
able, but  at  fea  and  in  bad  weather,  if  attended 
to  at  all,  is  beyond  defcription  unplcafant :  in- 
deed in  very  bad  weather,  it  is  impoflible  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  youngfterf  at  all,  efpecially 
in  frigates.     In  (hips  of  the  line  they  may  be 
able  to  do  fomething  even  in  bad  weather,  as 
their  fchool-room  accommodations  are  better, 
and  more  likely  to  make  it  bearable  to  them. 

I  am  forry  to-fey  that  drinking  is  too  common 
a  complaint  made  againft  fchool-mafters  in  the 
navy,  and  that  however  it  "may  be  pleafing  or 
iifeful  to  themfelves  in  drowning'  care- and 
thought,  keeping  out  the  cold,  or  enjoying  the 
fociety  of  their  mefs-mates  j  yet  it  is  totally  de- 
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ftf  u<JtiVjit  of  their  authority  over  the  youag  gen- 
tijeq^en  who  are  placed  under  their  diredion  > 
and  befides  fetting  thejQd  the  worft  and  mod  dan- 
gArMiJ  e;(aipple  that  can  beheld  Up.  to  their  view 
at:fe^;  ir  difqualifies  their  inftrudtor  from  at- 
tending' to  his  duty  next  day,  or  difcharging  it 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  advantage  to  his 
pupil$. 

Inebriety  at;.reA,.  js.  ten  .times  more  criminal 
and  daogerous  than  on  ih9re,  as  the  lives  of  a 
vhple.  fkip'^  .company,  are  fometimes  at  the 
mo^cy  of  a^  (n&n  id  Uqupr.  It  were  alfo  very 
^mich.tOihei  wiflied  that  the  fchool-mafters  of 
jtnea  of  ^ar,  inftead  of  winking  at,  or  joining 
in  jch^  odious  uagentlemanlike  practice  of  fwear- 
ing  on  every  trifling  /[Kcafion,  would  difcounte- 
Dahx^c  it  in  others,  and  difcontinue  it  them- 
fclves  :  and  above  all,  prevent,  by  every  means 
in.  tlieir  p^wcx,  the  youngfters  under  their  carc^ 
lirom.  praftifing  it*  All  indecency  of  condud: 
and  language  ought  alfo  to  be  ilridly  prohibited 
.and  prevented. 

.,  tit  is   thp  fchool-mafter's   bufinefs  to  teach 

them  good  manners  and  behaviour,  as  well  as 

.mere  na^vigation,  which,  after  all,  is  more  fre^ 

que^tly   better  taught  them  pradically  by  the 

.officers,  than  theoretically  by  himfelf. 

It  m^y.be  urged  againft  this,  that  it  is  im- 
poiBble  to  reftrain  young  lads  at  fea,  and  that 
ifhey  will  fw^ar,  drirfk,  and  talk  indecently,  as 

u  well 
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well  as  grown  people  about  them^  wfiom  they 
fee  and  hear  praftifing  the  fame  improprieties ; 
cic'her  becaufe  cuftom,  and  the  rough  habits  ac 
quired  at  fea,  have  faindlioned  it,  or  becaufe 
there  is  too  much  licence  allowed  them,  and 
too  little  notice  taken  of  it  by  their  fupcrior 
officers.     To    this   I  anfwer,    that   in  a  well 
difciplined  Ihip,   that  need  never  be  the  cafci 
except  the  fchool-mafter  himfelf  wiflies  it  to  be 
fo  ;  and  I  do  not  fpeak  upon  flight  grounds,  I 
fpeak  from  my  own  experience,  as  a  fchool-mat 
ter  of  a  man  of  war ;  where,  notwithfianding 
the  bad  examples  fet  by  others  in  their  mefs^ 
and  by  thofe  around  then),   I  not  only  brought 
feven  youngfters,  from  ten  to  iixteen,  moll  com.» 
pletely   under  Subordination,    both  in  fchooU 
hours,  and  at  other  times,  but  alfo  totally  broke 
them  of  the  habit  of  fwearing,  and  talking  in** 
decently,  at  leaft  within  my  hearing,  or  any  of 
the  betrer-difpofed  part  of  the  ihip's  coippanyi 
but  had  I  given  way  to  fwearing  and  inebriety 
fnyfelf,  I  could  not  have  efFeded  that  change  in 
them.     This. was  done  without,  making  a  fingle 

.  report  or  complaint  to  the  captain,  (a  nobleman 
of  high  rank  in  this  country,  whofe  clerk  I  alfo 
was  at  the  fame  time,)  and  much  Icfs  reforti^g 
to  puniflimcnt : — it  was  by  the  force  of  good 
example,  earneft  and  good  advice,  kindly  and 

.  politely  ,adminiftered,  mixed  with  fome  ibew  of 
fpirit  and  authority  in  enforcing  it*     They  had 

fenfc 
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fenfe  enough  to  fee  that  I  meant  them  well,  and 
did  my  duty ;  that  enfured  their  obedience  and 
refpedt,  and  always  will ;  and  much  more  fo  in  a 
man  of^  war  than  on  fhore;  becaufe  if,  their  na- 
tural  inclination  is  not  to  do  what  they  ought, 
you  have  immediate  refort  to  dilgrace  and  pu- 
niftiment,;  far  more  ferious  and  effedlual  thaa 
in  fchools'on  (hore.  . 

With  refpcft  to  the  care  of  their  perfons^ 
clothes,  and  linen,  which  it  is  alfo  fometimes 
expefted  of  the  fchool-mafter  to  fee  them  attend 
to,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  about  that. 

When  the  fchool-mafter  joins  the  fhip,  if  it 
be  expcded   of  him,  he  ought  to  make  every 
youngfter  deliver  \\\m  an  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  cheft,  and  examine  the  articles  once 
cveiy' fortnight  or  fo;  taking  care  whenever  the 
fhip  comesinto  port,  to  fee  that  they  each  make 
a  bin  of  their  foul  linen,  and  have  it  all  fent  to- 
gether,    tied  up  in  feparate  bundles,  ticketed 
with  their  names,  and  the  contents,  to  the  beft 
and  moft  to  be  depended  upon  waftier-womaa 
in  th^  place,  fixing  a  day  for  its  being  done  and 
fent  off  to  the  Ihip  ;  which  day  (hould  always  be 
three  or  four  at  leaft  before  (he  is  expedled  to 
fail;  as  by  that  means  he  will  avoid  its  being 
left  behind  till  they  next  come  into  port,  which 
too  c>ften  happens,  and  perhaps  the  linen  is  to- 
tally loft, 

H  2  With 
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With  refpedl  to  cleanlincfs  in  their  perfdns,hc 
thould  never  fulFer  them  tp  come  to  the  n^efs  ta- 
ble,  or  into  the  fchool  cabbin;  without  very  clean 
hands  andTaces;.he  (hbiild  infift  on  their  keeping 
their  heads  perfedly  clean ;  and!  when  opportunity 
fcrves,  iriajce  them  wafti  themfelves  from  head 
to  foot :  and  as  nothing  is  fo  neceflary  on* board 
as  cleanlinefs,  he  otight  tp  be  the  more  particu- 
lar about  it,  by  no  means  permitting  them  to 
mix  among  the  men,  or  frequent  the  galley  fire, 
except  duty  requires  it. 

The  fchool-mafter  fhduld  alfo  always  take 
good  care,  that  in  whatever  mefs  they  are,  or 
how  much  foever  divided  in  that  refpedl,  they 
fhould  never  tre  permitted  to  receive  or  manage 
.  their  own  allowances  of  wine  or  fpirits  \  it  of 
cpurfe  belongs  to  the  mefs  they  are  in :  and  a 
youriker  ought  never  to  be  fuifFered  to  drink 
more  than  two  glafles  6f  wine  after  dinner,  or 
one  glafs  of  weak  grog :  if  the  beer  is  godd^  let 
him  drink  df  that  as  mucll  as  he  pleafes. 

Some  attention  fhould  alfo  be  paid  to  their 
bedding,  to.  fee  that  it  is  kept  dry  and  fweet,  and 
as  often  as  the  hammocks  afe  piped  up,  to  take 
care  that  thcir's  be  a^hong  the  reft  ;  for  fomc^ 
times,  through  mere  idlenefs,  they  will  tiicm- 
fclves  negled  to  make  the  main-top-men,  or 
whoever  are  appointed  to  th^t  duty,  carry  them 
up,  if  they  are  not  looked  after,  from  time  to 

time. 
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time,  cfpecially  thofc  who  flecp  in  the  cs^ble^ 
tiers  :  any  negle<5l  of  this  kind  ihould  be  ft  rid- 
ly  reported  to  the  firft  lieutenant. 

When  th?  hatchways  are  open,  thp  youti^- 
ft  crs  fhould  always  be  cautioned  againft  playing 
inadvertently  near  them ;  and  care  fhould  be 
taken  at  the  fame  time  to  tighten  a  rope  round 
them,  to  prevent,  if  poflible^  any  of  them 
fgUing  through.  I  lately  faw  an  inftance  pf  a 
yoiingfter  falling  down  the  main  hatchway,  in 
running  backwards  at  play,  and  had  not  fome 
empty  bags  and  fpare  hammocks  broke  his  fall, 
he  muft  have  been  dalhed  to  pieces,  or  at  lead 
have  had  his  back  broken.— Upon  that  occa- 
fip^  the  cry  was,  and  very  obvioufly,  why  not 
fighten  a  rope  round  the  hatchways  when  open- 
ed^ to  prevent  fuch  accidents  ? 

Another  thing  I  have  to  obferve  is,  that 
whenever  the  fchool-mafter  perceives  an  impro- 
per growing  familiarity  betweeq  any  of  the 
youfikers,  he  Ihould  ijiimediately  feparate  their 
births,  and  forbid  their  being  feen  together  in 
privafe,  or  laying  h^nds  on  each  other.  On 
this  head  I  fpeak  very  ferioufly ;  it  is  a  matter 
pf  the  jlaft  importance,  and  I  have  myfelf  had 
pccafion  to  put  the  advice  I  arp  now  giving  in 
pradiice,  under  fimilar  circumftances.  Where 
there  is  any  fufpicion,  every  means  Ihould  be 
p.iirfued  to  afcertain  the  truth,  and  the  nioft 
^xv^^  and  imprefliv^  advice  given  them  upon 

H3  afubjca:. 
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a  fubjcd,  which  delicacy  forbids  me  entering  far- 
ther into  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  however  necef- 
fary  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  thoufands 
it.  may  be,  to  fpeak  more  explicitly  about  it. 

This  hint,  I  hope,  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe  I 
intend  it,  to  teachers  of  all  defcriptions,  and 
indeed  to  parents,  and  every  perfoh  concerned 
in  the  care  of  youth. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  cbhdud  and  care  of  young  gentle^ 
men  in  the  navy,  bccaufe  I  know  fuch  a  manual 
of  advice  to  their  fchool-mafters  isTmuch  want- 
ed ;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  teaching  part  of  their 
duty,  in  addition  to  the  general  rules  I  have  al- 
ready laid  down,  and  the  obfervations  on  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  education  which  are  to  follow, 
I  fhall  now  mention  fome  others,  that  particu- 
larly apply  to  their  fituations,  fo  different  from 
thofe  of  teachers  on  ftiore. 

You  are  firft  to  cpnfider,  that  your  pupils  arc 
no  longer  fubjed  to  fchool  difcipline ;  but*  being 
under  martial  law,  your  refort,  in  cafes  of  abfo- 
lute  and  extreme  neceffiry,  is  to  the  captain's 
authority  ;  to  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  report  the 
idle  and  difobedient  for  punifhment,' which  be 
will  caufe  to  be  infli<fled  in  the  manner  and  de- 
gree that  he  may  judge  proper; — yoi^  are  by  no 
ineans  to  ftrike  a  younker  yourfelf. 

In  teaching  navigation,  it  will  be  found  moft 
advantageous  to  the  pupil  in  the  end,  to  begin 

by  making  him  well  ac(juainted  with  the  clc-? 
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mental  part  of  Euclid^  and  not  fufFering  him  to 
attempt  any  thing  elfc  till  he  has  got  the  definU 
lions,  axioms i  &cc»  perfedliy  by  hearty  and  can 
with  the  urmoft  readinefs  defcribe  on  paper^  or 
a  flate,  every  line  and  figure  ncceflaryfor  him 
to  knoWi  where  the  nicety  of  the  compafs  is  not 
at  firft  wanted. 

As  navigation  is  an  amufing  and  pleafing  art 
you  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  gaining  your 
pupil'^  attention  to  it,  and  leading  him  on  to  a 
compleat  knowledge  of  the  fcience,  by  kind  and  ' 
attractive  means* 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  any  better  fyftem 
or  guide  to  the  attainment  of  it  than  are  already 
e^tant^  fugh  as  Hamilton  Moore's^  Robertfon's, 
Atkinfon's^  &c.:  thcfe,  however/ being  rather 
c;»lcu}ated  for  grown  perfons,  or  at  leaft  for  pu- 
pils who  are  not  quite  youngs  fomething,  1 
think,  upon  a  fmaller  and  eafier  fcale  might  be 
drawn  up,  better  adapted  to  the  youngeft  clafs 
pf  fe^  youth  j  however,  the  teacher  has  it  always 
ii^  his  power  to  write  out  for  them  the  elemental 
paf ts  of  the  fcience,  in  a  clear,  concife,  and 
pcrfpicuous  manner,  omhis  own  plan ;  render* 
ifig  plgin  to  their  underftandings  any  thing  that 
fMght  not  appear  quite  fo  intelligible  in  the 
larger  works  which  may  be  put  before  them  *• 

^  There  is  a  work  publiflied  by  Mr,  Kelly  of  thp  Finfbqry 
Square  Academy,  intided  Spherics^  &c.  wkich  in  this  view 
would  be.  foond  very  ufefo]^  as  it  contains  an  Introdaftion  tQ 
fiamtical  AfirQnomj  upon  the  principles  I  allude  to. 

H  4  It 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars of  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  as  it  is  a  (ci- 
ence  fo  much  reduced  to  a,  certainty,  (except 
indeed  in  that  mod  important  point  of  all,  pre- 
cifion  with  refpecfl  to  the  longitude,)  and  con^ 
tained  within  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  added  to 
the  very  matter Jy  works  already  publilhed  on 
the  fubjcdl,  that  it  is  quite  unncceflary,  and  in- 
deed impoflible  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  do  it ; 
all  that  I  can  attempt  is,  to  lay  down  fuchgene-^ 
ral  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  matter,  as  may 
(enable  him,  with  the  aflittance  of  fuch  able  pu- 
blications as  w^  have  in  every  branch  of  thatfci- 
cnce,  to  lead  his  pupils  on  with  pleafure  and 
facility,  to  the  acquirement  of  the  particular 
pbjeds  he  may  have  in  view  for  them. 

Before  I  fuffered  the  pupil  to  enter  upon  na-, 
vigation,  I  would  endeavour  to  make  him  well  ac-» 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  geography  and  af- 
tronomy,  as  introdudlory  to  it.  I  would  alfo  give 
him  a  general  view  of  the  origin, and  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  progrefiively  made  in  the 
fcience  of  navigation,  from  its  firtt  rife  ^mong 
tlie  Phcenicians^  to  its  prefent  almoft  perfeft  ftate 
pf  maturity  in  this  country.  I  would  defcfibe  to 
him  the  6rft  attempts  that  were  made  along  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  where  navigators  were  near 
three  years  employed  in  exploring  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

I  would  inform  him  that  they  had  nothing 
but  the  heavenly  bodies,    and  the  prominent 

part§ 
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parts  of  land  for  their  guides  in  thefe  furveys  i 
and  that  confequently  they  could  never  ven- 
ture to  go  out  of  fight  of  land ;  but  that  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  mariner's  cornpafs,  in  the  year 
1302,  by  Givia  of  Naples,  emboldened  other  na- 
vigators, by  degrees,  to  leave  their  native  coafts, 
and  explore  the  ocean.  I  would  defcribe  to  him 
very  minutely  the  nature  and  particular  ufes  of 
the  compafs,  and  the  properties  of  the  needle 
(hewing him  the  inftrument  itfelf,and  giving  him 
^  compleat  idea  of  it ;  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
mailer  to  -fit  down  and  explain  fuch  points  as 
thefe  to  his  pupils,  without  pradlical  demon- 
ftration  being  givqi  them  at  the  fame  time. 
The  nature  and  virtues  of  the  magnet  (hould  be 
particularly  explained  to  them. 

In  telling  a  young  pupil  that  a  circle  is  round, 

the  teachers  ftiould  at  the  fame  time  demonftrate 

it  to  him,  and  convince  hfs  eyes  by  putting  into 

.  his  hand  a  round  piece  of  money,  wood,  or  any 

V.  other  fubftance. 

In  telling  him  that  a  globe  is  a  folid  round 
fubfi:ance,  put  into  his  hand  at*  the  fame  time  an 
apple,  a  marble,  or  a  ball,  to  convince  him  the 
ftiore  effedually. 

I  would  then  inform  him,  that  in  confequencc 
of  this  important  difcovery,  navigators  being 
emboldened,  had  traverfed  the  vafl  Atlantic  and 
Southern  Oceans,  where,  for  many  weeks  toge- 
ther, they  were  out  of  fight  of  land,  and  folely 
guided  by  the  compafs  and  the  liars,  had  difco- 

vered 
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In  beginning  to  teach  any  particular  br^ch 
of  education,  the  mafter  fliould  firft  explain  to 
the  pupil  the  nature,  ufes,  J^nd  advantages^bf 
it  :-^for  inftanc^  j  in  teaching  navigation,  h( 
ihoqlcj  firft  inform  him  that  it  is  a  fcicnce, 
Ivhich  inftrufts  men*  to  guide  and  dirc6t  a  fhip 
from  one  port  to  another,  or  from  one  country 
to  another,  in  the  fhorteft  and  furcfr  way,  by 
means  of  the  helm  or  rudder^  the  a&ion  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails,  and  the  keeping  a  proper  reck- 
qning :  he  fhould  then^^w  him  the  helm,  de- 
fcribe  its  ufe  to  him,  and  explain  how  in  large 
veffels  it  is  worlfcd  by  the  wheel,  where  one  or 
two  men  cqnftantly  ftaad,  when  the  (hip  is  un- 
der way,  to  perform  that  duty.  I  would  then 
inform  him  what  it  was  to  cun  the  helm,  (hew- 
jng^himat  the  fame  time  the  wheel  at  work, 
lind  telling  him  that  from  its  fhape  it  was  cal- 
culated IP  cut  the  Ihip's  way  through  the  water,' 
and  fteer  her  courfe,  according  to  the  diredlion 
given  it  by  the  men  at  the  wheel,  and  the  ftatc 
of  the  wind. 

I  would  then  defcribe  to  him  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  wind,  how  it  adls  upon  the 
fails,  and  confequently  upon  the  fliip's  courfe. 
If  mafters  (as  I  have  before  obferved)  \i^oul4 
..attend  more  particularly  to  firft  principles  in  every 
thing  tbey  teach,  pupils  would  be  better  in- 
formed and  e^fi?r  taught ;  to  illuftrate  my  mean*. 
ing  in  this  ca^fe^  forinftance,  I  wpuld  not  con- 
fine 
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^ne  irtyfelf  to  Ipdak  of  the  xvttut  merely  4is  ati* 

elein^nt  that  btows  aad  irtipels,  but  I  ^cHil4 
inforin  him  that  it  ivas  the  pkiticles  of  the  aik' 
(invifible  however  to  our  grofler  eyes  J  impelkiir 
and  pat  into  *motion,  by  caufes  which  meli 
have  not  yet  difoovered  the  wtare  of;  and  as 
one  liule  piece  of  knowledge  conduAs  to  ano^ 
ther,  I  would  explain  to  him  why  we  are  not 
^  able  to  fee  thofe  pafticleg  of  air«  and  what  it  is 
that  occafions  the  deficiency  in  oar  fight ;  from 
which  the  mafter  might  tiike  occafion  to  ex« 
plain  to  him  the  nature  and  bfes  of  magnify^*^ 
ing  and  microfcopic  glaflecj  invented  to  reme-^ 
dy  that  defedr;  I  would  alfo  explain  to  him 
why  the  wind  U  more  boifterous  at  fea  than  on 
faDtid* 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  reckoning  fhould 
then  be  explained  to  him,  as  being  done  by ' 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude;  defciibing 
it  to  him  a«  being  performed  either  by  celeftiat 
obfervationsi  or  by  the  dead  reckonings  calcU'* 
lated  from  the  compd/s  and  the  log-line  ;  the  na* 
aire  and  ufe  of  both  whicb^  I  would  minutely 
fiefcribe-to  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  {hew 
'  4ftm  the  pra<5iical  effed  of  them,  when  the  lead 
is  throwing,  or  the  variations  of  the  com^aft 
Calculating. 

Let  any  indifferent  perfon  a(k  many  of  our 
fea  youth,  even  grown  midlhipmen,  what  navi<- 
gation  is ;  and  tficir  anfwer  would  very  proba- 
bly 
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biy  be^  that  it  was  fornething  that  related  td  i 
ibipj  without  being  able  to  define  exadly  what 
it  wad ;  it  is  flich  little  circumftances  as.  this 
that  I  would  always  flridly  attend  to  in  teach- 
ings: in  whatever  branch  I  was  engaged :  to 
make  the  fundamental  principles  clear  and  plain 
to  fcholars^  is  to  make  them  ha^lf  acquainted 
with  the  fcieftce. 

I  have  ireafon  to  think  that,  many  of  our  more  ^ 
experienced  claffes  of  fea..youtb>  .would  be 
very  much  at  a  lofs  to  defqrib^  upon  what  me* 
Chanical  principles  the  helm  is,  worked^  and  the 
ihip  moored  and  unmoored^  or  in.  other  words» 
the  anchor  hove  out  and  taken  in ; — the  fame 
of  the  compafs  and  the  quadrant. 

From  whence  may  this  deficiency  be  faid  ttf 
Rrife?  From  natural  waht  of  curiofity  in  the 
firft  place,  and  fropn  fuperficial  infl:ru(5Mon .  in 
the  fecond  place  ;  the  former  is  to  be  remedied 
by  leading  or  at  trading  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  to  the  point  you  wiih  him ;  and  the  latter 
xefis  with  the  teacher,  by  beginning  always 
with  explaining  the  primary,  and  then  the  fe- 
condary  principles,  and  fo  on  progneffiyely  to 
the  lefs  important  features  of  the  fubje<fl,  what^ 
ever  it  is. 

I  have  been  all  along  fuppofing  that  the  lea 
pupil  has  been  pretty  well  infl^rucfled  in .  the 
principles  of  geography  and  aftronomy  ;  and  I : 
ihould  hope  that  the  fame  (Irid  attention  to  the 

.    firft 
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firft  principles  of  thefe  fciences  would  ht  |>aid 
by  the  mailer  as  to  navigation  itfclf.— In  tcach^ 
ing  them  theft  two  JTciences,  as  well  as  every 
,  thing  elfe,  I  would,  as  the  French  emphatics^l- 
ly  term  it  {remriter  a  lafource^)  begin  at  the  very 
fountain  head :  for  inllance,  I  would,  in  addrc:ill 
ing  my  pupil,  ihform  him  that  the  word  geo- 
graphy id  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  gi^. 
the  earth,  and  graphs^  a  writing  or  defcriptiott 
of;  that  the  fcierice  firft  originated  with  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  that  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
it  from  the  neceffity  they  Were  under  from  the 
ovcrfltewings  of  the  river  Nile,  to  meafure  and 
mark  their  lands;  that  when  the  water  retired 
to  its  proper  channel  again,  they  might  be  able 
to  diftinguifh  each  other's  portions  of  land:  this 
particular  art  wa«  called  geometry,  which  word 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  alfo,  ge,  the 
earth,  and  meiron,  a  mcafurement ;  but  itieads 
to  tht  fcience  of  geography,  which  in  fad  was 
only  enlarging  the  idea,  and  applying  it  to  the 
globe  itfelf,  upon  more  extended  mathematical 
principles. 

Of  aftrortomy  I  would  obferve  to  my  pupil, 
that  it  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ajler,  a 
ftar,  and  nomos,  a  name ;  that  this  fcience  alfo 
originated  with  the  Egyptians,  and  was  impro-. 
ved  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  made  ufe  of  it  for 
the  purpofes  of  navigation,  as  I  have  before  ob- 

ferve4. 
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'  I  would  then  inform  him  that  aftjroncmy  is  i 
mixed  fcience,  compofed  of  phyiics  and  ma- 
thematics; that  the  phyfical  part  treat;sof  thofe 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  which  regulate  the 
yaiious  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  $ 
that  the  mathematical  part  determines  the  quan« 
tity  of  either  matter,  fpace,  or  motion ;  fuch 
as  afcertaining  the  magnitudes,  diflances,  pe- 
riods, eclipfes,  and  other  particulars  of  the  hea-* 
vcnly  bodies,    ^ 

He  might  then  be  told,  that  aftronomy  was 
diftinguilhdd  into  folar  or  ierreftrial^  according 
to  tht  fuj^o&d  iituation  of  the  fpedator ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  informed,  that  though  the  fun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  round 
the  earth,  it  is  the  earth  in  faA  which  moves 
round  the  fun,  and  that  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
planets,  (which  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
planaOi  fignifying  to  wander,  .and  are  alfo  called 
erratics,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  fixed  ftars,) 
have  two  motions,  one  round  their  own  axisj 
^nd  another  round  the  fun,  in  an  orbit  or  cir- 
cular courfe,  appointed /or  them  by  the  Creator 
at  the  beginning  of  time  : — that  the  fun,  (how- 
ever it  appears  to  the  contrary,)  is  ftationary  in 
the  heavens,  though  it  alfo  has  a  motion  round 
its  own  axis.  I  would  then  tell  him  how  that 
was  known,  viz.  by  obferving  the  varied  pofi-, 
tions  of  the  fpots  fecn  on  his  difk,  at  difierent 

periods 
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jpefiods  of  the  year,  or  fpaces  of  time  in  which 
the  earth  moves  round  him. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obferving  to  my 
pupils,  that  the  reafon  why  we  are  told  in  Scrip* 
rure,  that  **  the  Jim  moves  round  the  earth  ;*^  that 
•*  he  rejoices  as  a  giant  to  run  his  courfe,**  &c.  &c. 
is,  that  Mofes  and  the  other  facred  writers  (poke 
of  things  as  they  appeared  lo  be,  ind  not  as  they 
itdWy  are  ;  becjlufe  they  were  teaching  religion 
and  not  aftrortortiy,  and  addrefling  themfelvcs 
tb  an  ignorant  obftinate  people,  who  would  have 
totally  dilbelieved  them,  if  any  thing  like  doubt 
had  attached  to  thedodlrines  they  advanced ;  and 
that  it  is  alfo  a  queftion  whether  thofe  writers 
themfelves  knew  the  real  (late  of  the  matter,  as 
aftronotny  had  not  at  that  time  been  brought 
to  that  perfeftion  to  which  it  afterwards  was. 

I  have  alfo  accuftomed  myfclf  toilluftratethe 
rtiotion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  and  the 
genial  heat  it  receives  from  the  fun,  by  the 
common  fimilc  of  a  joint  of  meat  revolving  up- 
on a  fpit  before  the  fire,  which  I  have  found 
in  general  well  enough  calculated  to  explain 
that  point,  and  difprove  the  idea  of  the  fun's 
moving  round  the  earth. 

I  wbiild  likewife  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
this  globe  ;  explaining  to  him  that  if  the  fun, 
by  its  heat  and  genial  qualities,  can  have  fuch 
a  wonderful  cfFeft  upon  animals  and  vegetation, 

I  as 
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as  be  mud  perceive  ic  has^  it  is  not  to  be  y0Or^ 
dered  at  if  the  moon  has  fome  influence  like- 
^ifc  I  from  which  I  would  take  occafion  to  ob« 
ii:rve  to  him,  the  effedt  it  has  by  its  attradive 
powers  on  the  watery  elementj  in  cauilng  a  flus 
or  reflux  of  the  fea9  (called  tides,)  and  railing  ot 
lowering  the  waters,  according  to  its  pofitioD 
with  refped:  to  the  earth*  I  would  alfo  explain 
to  him  the  phaenomena  of  the  trade^winds^  cur* 
rents,  whirlpools,  water^fpouts,  &cc.  &c« 

The  laws  of  gravitation  and  attradion^  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  kept  within  ti^eis 
proper  fpheres,  fliould  alfo  be  fully  explained  to 
})im,  upon  the  Newtonian  principle ;  the  nature 
of  comets,  and  the  eclipfcs  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  Ihould  likewife  be 
thoroughly  impfefled  on  his  mindj  and  pradical 
ieflbns  given  him  on  the  fubjed,  by  means  of 
jthe  globes  and  the  orrery.  It  is  not  enough  to 
^tell  a  youth  that  things  are  fo,  but  you  muft  il- 
iuftrate  your  obfervations  by  fome  kind  of  de- 
^monftration,  as  near  to  the  purpose  and  fad  as 
|>offible,  and  fo  in  every  thing  you  teach  hina* 

I  would  alfo  make  the  pupil  learn  very  cor- 
.#cdly  thofe  chronological  principles  which  arc  in* 
difpenfably  neceffary  in  the-  .ftiidy  and  pradice 
of  navigation,  fuch  as  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and 
flioon,  the  golden  number,  the  dominical  letter, 
the  epa<fh,  the  fynodical  month,  the  folar,  lu* 
nar^  and  fideral  year^  &c* 

Thus 


Tfcus  fat  tjrith  refpe<a  totHc.maftei^stckihiBg 

the  fea  youth  navigaribOi  / 
•   The  hcxt' point  that  requires  particular  att«i»-/ 

tion^is^hc  ftudyof  the  French  language,  which, 
being  the  maft  generally  fpoken  is  «he  moft 
likety  of  aH  .others  to  eaable  the  fea  youth, 

•  upon-  urgent  bccafions,  to  explain  himfelf  to  ' 
foj^eighers,  with  wham  ho^  may  be  under  the 
neceflity  of  convferling  at  fea  upoii  the  meet* 
tng  of  taking  of  an  enemy's  (hip,  or  in  harbour 
abroad  ;  and  if  to  that  the  pupil  can  add  a  little 
knowledgiei  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  languages, 
it  wiU  be  as  much  as  will  ever  be  neceflary  foj^ 
him,  kt  hini  be  ftationed  in  whatever  part  of  thfe 
world  he  may.  \.    ^  .     ' 

In  Englilh  grammar,  writing,  and  arithme- 

•  1  * 

tic.  Tie  ought  to  be  made  as  perfedl  as  pofllble, 
,  confiftcnt  with  the  time  and  opportunities  he 
■  m€iy  have,  and  the  degrees  of  the  previous  pro- 

grefs  he  has  made  at  fchool. 

■ 

Arithmetic,  in  particular,  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  pradical  ftudy  of  geography,  af- 
ti-onomy,  -  and  navigation ;  and  of  courfe,  it 
bughC  to  fee  a  previous  objed  of  attention;  or* 
'  if  it  has  not,  fliould  be  made  every  poffible  pro- 
gitfs  in,"  while  learning  the  elemental  parts  of 
thefe  fciences.  *  ' 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  education  of 
a  fea  youth,  is  better  taught  by  pradlice  than  by 
theory ;  but  where  the  two  caa  be  united,  it  will 

-         17,  always  ^ 
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always  prove  of  unfpjcakable  ad vaatage  to  htn^ ; 
and  if  an  able  confqientlous  jDafl;er  can  be  foujid^ 
whp  will  tajce  the,  trouble  to  deiceod  to  iirft 
principle$^  and  with  fimplicitjr  of  language^  ?wdi 
perfpicuity  of  explanation  at  the  fame  tiip^^e-* 
inon^lrate  what  he  teaches  or  ledures  upoa  in 
any  particular  fcieintce^  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil  mull  be  considerably  expedited,  apd. faci- 
litated. 

Precifion  and  correftnefs  ought  to  be  parti- 
larly  inculcated  on  fea  youth,  in  every  thing 
they  learn ;  fdr  thefe  ingredients  will  be  ei&n* 
tially  requifite  in  their  nautical  calculations^  and, 
if  not  flridly  attended  to,  will  lead  them  into 
perpetual  errors,  and  conftant  perplexity  %  to 
give  them  that  habit,  only  requires  the  mailer's 
attention  and  regard  to  exa&nefs  at  firfl:,  cuftom 
will  make  it  natural  to  them. 

With  refped:  to  the  choice  of  the  books  they 
(hould  take  to  fea  with  them,  that  may  be  bed 
determined  by  fome  friend  who  has  been  in  the 
fervice,  and  is  converlant  with  the  education  of 
fea  youth:  however,  I  will  juft  mention,  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  mod  eflential  and  ufeful 
books ;  which  are  Hamilton  Moore^'s  Naviga* 
tion,  and  Kelly's  Nautical  Aftronomyj:  Turner's 
Syftem  of  Geography  and  Aftronomy,  Guth- 
rle^s^  Geognrphical  GramijiJir,  wi(h  Euclid,  th« 
Preceptor,  in  a  vols,  by  Dodjley,  and  a  Gazet- 
teer.    A  cafe  of  inftruments  is  alfo  neceflary. 

A  good 
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A  good  Engliih  grammar^  a  Bible^  and  a  fevr 
well  felefted  amufing  authors  in  our  own  Ian- 
guai^c ;  a  French  grammar^  a  Fable  book»  Te- 
lemachus^  and  Gil  Bias,  with  a  didionary  ab- 
breviated^ are  as  many  as  need  be  taken.  ^ 

If  1  were  to  add  one  more  book^  it  would  be 
a  di(5lionary  of  fca  terms  and  phrafes,  in  four 
languages;  viz.  Italian^  French^  Spanilh»  and 
Dutcb^  lately  publiflied  by  Neuman. 


'♦ 
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CHAPTER    III. 

7*/?^  Rules  and  Obferuaiions  applied  to  the  Jeverat 
'Branches  of  Education^  to  promoU  a  right  and 
correS  Method  of  teaching  them. 

W  0 

In  order  to  arrange  the  fubject  in  the  dcareft . 
manner  poflible,  let  us  begip  with  the  firft  thing 
the  pupil  is  taught :  viz.  reading  his  "own  lan- 
guage, and  trace  his  progrefs  upwards  through 
all  the  common  branches  of  fcholaftic  educa- 
tion, in  the  rotation  in  which  they  ^re  generally 
introduced  to  his  notice,  as  follows: 

1.  Readxnq. 
a.  WaiTiNG.     *- 

3.  AaiTHMETig* 

4.  Latin. 

5.  Grei:k,  '      ;  ''C 

6.    F&ENXH. 

7.  Merchants' AccoMPTS. 

S.  Geography  and  Astronomy, 

« 

9.  History  and  Chronology, 

?0.    The  MATHEMATICS^ndNAVlGATION, 

11,  Religion;  or,  the  Knowledge  and 
Worship  of  the  Dsity,  founded  upqa 
the"  Study  of  this  Sc  r  i  ?  t XtR  e  s,  -and  the 
,     Works  of  Nature,  . -• .  '       . 

:     SECT, 


•    « 
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SECT.  L 
Of  Reading. 

A.S  I  have  before  obfcrved  in  another  part  of 

this  Avork,  young  and  tender  minds  are  to  be 

gently  attraded^  and  as  it   were   cheated^  into 

learning,  without  their  perceiving  it  thcmfelves, 

or  being  obliged  from  harih  treatment,  to  con- 

fider  it  a$  a  talk  or  a  duty  impofed  upon  them  :  it 

ihould  never  be  made  a  bufinefs  of,  but  an  amu/e^ 

-inent^  till  their  bodies  and  minds  have  gained 

fufiicient  firength,  to  bear  compulfion  and  re- 

ftraint  without  injury  to  their  tender  frames  and 

faculties,   and  till  they,   have  acquired  reafon 

enough  to  underiland  when  they  are  told,  that 

the  talks  impofed  upon  them,  and  the  neceflary 

rellraints  and  labours  of  education,  are  for  their 

future  good  in  life,  and  delHned  to  rear  them  into 

accompliflied  men  and  women  :   this  idea  is 

always  pleafing  to  children;  it  is conllantly  up- 

permoft  in  their  thoughts,  and  therefore  might 

be  made  the  chief  inftrument  in  winning  thetn 

%o  learning; 

Children  naturally  love  liberty  from  their 
cradles,  and  therefore  have  an  averfion  to  many 
things,  merely  becaufe  they  are  enjoined  them  ; 
tp  this  circumilance  parents  and  tesichers  ihould 

I  4  par-^ 
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particularly  attend^  and  adt  accordingly  with 
them. 

To  the  young,  fear,  terror,  and  compulfioiij^ 
^rp  always  deftruftive  and  injurious :  deftrudiye 
to  th^  nerves  and  franse  of  the  body,  injurious 
to  the  underflanding,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
inind. 

If  by  a  fudden  furprife  or  fight  of  terror,  the 
life  of  a  grown  pcrfon  has  been  loft,  or  the  mind 
has  htcn /or  ever  deranged,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
inferior  degrees  of  fear  and  terror,  will  0{>eratc 
in  equally  deftrudlive  proportions  on  the  more 

,  tender  frames  of  children  ? 

Let  us  therefore  lay  afide  the  arts  of  terror  and 
kindly  win  our  pupils  to  pur  purpofes  :  let  us 
not  frighten,  but  encourage  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  children  in  general 
may  be;  brougbjt  (O  wifh,  and  afk  it  as  a  iavoux 
to  read,  if  it  is  talked  of  in  their  hearing  as  a 
matter  of  honour,  credit,  apd  amufement,  or 
propofed  to  them  as  a  reward  for  doing  fomeu 
thing  elfe  well,  and  if  they  are  never,  chid  or 
cprreded  for  the  ncgledl  of  it. 

Parents  might  now  and  then  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  in  converfation,  without 
fecming  to  intend  their  chiWren  to  hear  them, 

.t  that  itas  particularly   the  privilege  and  advan- 

'  otage'of  elder  brothers  and  lifters  to  be  fcholars ; 

'  that,  this  makes. them  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies, 

and 
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aad  beloved  by  every  body ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
S9L,  favour  to  let  younger  brothers  and  fillers,  or 
indeed  any  little  boys  s^nd  girls,  learn  to  read 
and  write. 

« 

It  appears  to  me  that  fome  fueh  methoch  as 
thefe  would  have  the.  wiftied-for  efFed:  on  chil- 
idrcn  when  other  means  fail,  and  that  when  their 
tempiers  and  difpoficions  are  thoroughly  difco- 
iv^ered,  thoughts  might  be  put  into  their  heads 
^hat  wopld  make  them,  of  their  own  accord, 
i^ifli  and  aik  to  learn,  and  induce  them  to  think 
|t  an  amufement  fo  to  do. 

Children  fhould  not  have  any  thing  like  wor|( 

pr  of  a  ferious  nature  impofed  upon  them,  for 

^neither  their  ^minds  nor  their  bodies  can  bear  it. 

It  injures  their  health;  and  their  being  forced 

and  tied  down  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  en- 

.rnity  vvich  all  fuch  rellraint,  has  no  doubt  been 

the  reafon  why  a  great  many  have  hated  books 

and  learning  all  their  lives  after;  it  is  like  afur- 

feit,  that  leaves  a  loathing  or  aversion  behind  it 

♦  pot  to  be  removed. 

Apfiong  the  Fortuguefe  it  is  fo  much  a  faihion 
s^nd  emulation  among  their  children  to  learn  to 
read  ai^d  write,  that  they  cannot  keep  them 
,  fjfom  it;  they  will  learn  it  from  one  another, 
and  are  as  intent  upon  it  as  if  it  were  forbiddcin 
them :  and  in  fome  parts .  of  France,  children 
teach  one  another  to  fing  and  dance  fifom  the 
(raidle^ 

It 
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It  is  better  for  a  child  to  be  a  year  later  lefirrt 
be  fan  read^  than  that  compulfion  and  correction 
Ihould  beget  in  him  a  premature  avcrfion  to 
learning.  If  you  have  any  contefts  with*  your 
pupil^  let  it  be  in  matters  of  moment,  but  lay 
no  talk  upon  hint  about  A,  B,  C.  Ufe  your  (kill 
to  make  his  difpofition  pliant  to  reafon  ;  teach 
him  to  love  credit,  honor,  and  commendation  ; 
to  abhor  being  thought  ill  or  meanly  of ;  but  do 
not  fhackle  and  confine  him  to  rules  in  matters 
of  indifference,  nor  reprove  him  for  every  little 
fault,  or  even  fomc  that  to  others  might  appear 
great  ones. 

If  any  of  the  above  obfcrvations  can  be  ap^ 
plicable  to  a  right  mode  of  ^education  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  children,  it  is  at  the  period 
of  their  beginning  to  learn  to  read,  that  they 
muft  be  of  the  mod  ufe,  and  be  followed  with 
the  greateft  effedt. 

Not  to  dwell  long  on  the  fubje<5l  of  the  young 
pupil  being  made  acquainted  with  the  letters  or 
charailers  of  the  alphabet,  I  fhall  juft  point  out 
tw6  or  three  methods  of  teaching  him  readily 
to  know  and  diftingulfh  them  from  each  others ' 
but  it  may  be  proper  firft  to  ftate,  from  whence 
thefe  characters,  called  by  us  letters,  derive  their 
origin. 

MEMN6M  the  Egyptian,  is  by  fome  fuppofed 

to*  have  in^^etited  letters  in  the  year  1822  before 

Chuist,  from  whom  the  Pheniciaas  received 

.  them, 


i.> 
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them,  and  were  carried  by  Cadmus  into  Greece 
(where  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes)  in  the  year 
149J before  Christ,        ^  ' 

They  were  adopted    by  the  Phenician?3, jUi** 
order,  by  a  proper  combination  of  them,  to  con- 
vey .their  ideas  to  one  another*  The  Greeks  toolc 
theirs   frOni  the   Phenicians  *»  the  Romans  or 
L.atia&  faihioned  theirs  from  the  Gredks ;  and 

■r 

we  framed  ours  after  the  model  of  the  Roman 
charadrers.  The  old  Englifh  letters  were,  I  h^ 
lieve,  formed  from  the  Saxon  chara&ers,  which 
more  clofely  followed  the  Phenician  and  Greek 
than  the  Roman. .  This  is  a  curious  enquiry 
that  is  not  unworthy  the  young  teacher's  atten^* 
tion  and  inveftigation. 

To  teach  children  in  an  attractive  way  to 
'  know  and  diftinguifh  thefe  letters  readily,  play* 
(hings  might  be  contrived  and  fitted  for  the 
purpofe,  by  which  means  they  might  be  taught 
to  r^ad^  whilft  they  thought  they  were  only 
playing^ 

t.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  conlifting  of 
two.  fetfij  the  one  capitals  and  the  other  fmall^ 
might  be  printed  or  cut  out  on  counters  or 
round  bits  of  wood,  about  the  fize  of  a  fhilling, 
and  covered  with  black  or  red  ink.  Tell  your 
pupil  to,  feled:  and  bring  to  you  great  A  6r  little 
3j -andXo  on  of  any  other  letter:  tell  him  it  is 
n  pretty  play^  aod  that  if  he  is  a  good  boy  you 

will 


.*      > 
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wih'  now  and  then  ^liy  tvich  him  at  it ;  but  care 
intift  be' taken  not  Jta  repeit  it  coo  oftdn/  or  co 
weiTf  hiiti  of  it ;  for  of  play  even^diiUbm^grow 
tired  wfaev  it  is  tdo  much  prolonged  t  the  '*  ue 
quid^mmis/\or,  ^*jiot  too  tnychof  any^  thing/' 
mwfi  be  very  properly  applied  here. 

£.  An  ivory  ball  might  be  made  with  thirty* 
two  fides,  or  one  rather  of  twenty-four,  or 
titenty-five  fides;  and' upon  fe veral . 0f  tiiefe 
fides  an  A  might  be  pafiedon-;  upon  f^Veral 
others  fi ;  on  others  C ;  and  D  oh  the  reft.     - 

.'Y<>u  might  begin  with  only^thef^  fowleMers, 
or  perhaps  only  two  at  firft:  ;  and  wheti  the 
child  is  perfect  in  them,  then  add  another  s  and 
fo  on  till  each  fide  having  one  letter^  the  whole 
alptiabet  is  arranged  upon  it. 

This  fiiould  be  played  with  before  the  infant 
pupil  by  other  children  older  than  himfelf,  or 
by  His  parents  $  it  being  as  good  a  kind  of 
amufement  to  lay  a  wager,  who  upon  this  in*- 
firument  fiiall  firfi  throw  an  A  or  a  B^  as  who 
uppn  dice  fliall  throw  fix  or  feven. 

This  is  fuppoied  only  tao  be  a  play  among 
yourfdives,  and  the  pupil  mufi  not  be  alked  or 
tempted  tx>  join  you»  lefi^  you  make  k  bofinefi 
of  it  tO/ him :  the  wifii  to  play  at  it  m^ft  come 
from  faimfeif,  and  he  mufi  nor  be  permitted  to 
ynderftanf^hat  it  is  any  thing  but  an  amufe- 
ment praftifed  by  cMer  people  ^  there  is  fto^ 

doubt 


-  f   ,' 


doubt  bat  lie  would  thsfi  takeix>  it.  of  hictifisUk*^ 
and  haftker  a^erit;  loid  thas  he  ini)^  iiaire  dbc 

ft 

more  reiiiba  to  chink  it  is.  merely  a  plajr  that  he  \ 
is  foaiirtiniies  as  a  favour :  indulged  ta^^vhen  tfae^ 
game  is  over^  the  ball  Ihould  be  btid  fafe  up  out- 
of  his  reach  ;  that  fo  it  may  not,  by  his  having 
it  atany  {iio/e  in  bis  own  keeping,/  grow  ftale  to 
him.     ,,  ,        ' 

Tf^  loeep  tip  his  e«gernc6  for  it,  let  him  thinks 
it.a>ga me.  intended  for  thofe  above  him;  and; 
when  bjr  this  means  he  knows  the  lettei^,  and: 
caa  x<eadily  diftinguifli  them ;  by  changing  them 
ifito  fyliablet^  he  may  Uam  to  read^  wiiiiout 
kao.wing  how  he  did  fo,  and  never  have  any 
cenfvre  ic^  trouble  about  it,  nor  fall  out  with; 
his  books  becaufe  of  the  harfh  treatment  ao4 
vexation  they  have  occafioned  him. 

ChildreDi  if  yoif  narrowly  obferve  them,  take; 
very  great  paios  to  learn  feveral  games^  which 
if  enJQifKd  them  to  learn,  they  would  abhor  as 
a  JbtuiiQefs  and  a  talk. 

.^.  The  fix  vowels  may  be  pafted  on  the  (ix 
fidc$  of  a  die,  and  the  eighteen  confonants  «» 
the^iiidefi  of  three  other  dice,  and  he  whd  atpna^ 
ca^i  thrjt^ws  moil  word*  on  thefc  fourdice^  5a 
the  winner  ;:^nd  fome  ftakeiOr:!bet  A^iuidbe^fet' 
before,  the  juvenik  players..-  Ia^£hi|;way:chil>t. 
dnin  may  play  themfelveji  into  ifpelling  with 

great 
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^gTCd^  eagemefsj  and  without  once  hiving  been 
chiddea  for  it,  or  forced  co  it.  I  think  this  plaii 
fo  cafy  andufeful;  that  it  will  be  hard  to  £nd  any 
better,  and  there  will  hardly  be  need' '  of  any 
otbef^  ' 
^  It  is.  obvious  to  every  grown  peffon,   that 

'cbildreil,  wiH  take  inimenfe  pains  to  be  expert 
at  fome  particular  play :  and  it  may  haveoc- 
cured  to  them  a^  well  as  to  myfelf  while  looking 
bn,  that  it  only  wanted  fome  good' contrivance 
to  make  them  employ  ail  that  induilry^  about 
fomething  tb^t  might  be  more  ufeful  to  thenl ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  only  the 
fault  and  negligence  of  elder  people  that  it  is 
not  ib.  Children  are  much  lefs  apt  to  be  idle, 
than  men;  and  men  are.  to  be  blamed  if  (omc 
part  of  that  bufy  humour  be  not  turned  or  di- 
Tc£ted  to  ufeful  things,  which  might  in  general 
be  made  as  delightful  to  thfem,  as  thofe  the/  are 

,  employed  in,  if  parents  or  teachers  v^wald  but 

be  h^lf  fo  forward  to  lead  the  >Vay,  as  thefe  little 

apes  would  be  to  follow. 

It  is  probable  thai:  fome  difcernfing  native  of 

Pmugati  introduced  many  of  the  amufing  games 

which  are  in  ufe  with  us,  atnong  the  chillteen  of 

his  country,  whiere,  as  has  been  before  obfcrved, 

it  IS  impoflible  to  binder  them  from  karniug  to 

/    •.  read  or  write. 

It  will  be  eafily  perceived  by  thoie  who  have 

.  been  in  the  habits  of  reading  trcatifcs  on  educa- 
tion, 


•; 


tion,  that  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  are 

founded  upon  obfervatioHs  of  the  great  Mr* 

Locke,  in  his  fmall,  though  valuable  ppbiica-* 

tionon  that  fubjed.     1  have  introduced  thein 

here,  becaufe  they  may  be  of  eflential  ferviceto 

fbnae  parents  and  teachers;  but  at  the  fame  time 

I  muft  obferve,  that  in  the  prefent  day.  they 

cannot  have  fo  much  weight  as  at  the  period  he 

wrote  ;  becaufe  the  art  of  education  or  teaching 

is  more  matured  and  improved,  and  probably 

the  genius  of  children  more  apt  an^  forward 

than  it  was  a  century  ago :  and  as  thefe  obfer* 

vations  merely  apply  to  the  firft  principles  of 

ieading  (indeed  the  whole  work  confifts  only  o{\ 

hints  towards  a  more  enlarged  plan  of  education, 

though  in  fotpe  cafes  he  has  gone  beyond  th^ 

initiatory  part)  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  they 

will  much  affetft  the  fubfequent'obfervatioris  I 

have  to  make  on  the  reading  and  ftudy  of  the 

Englifli  language;  though,  at  the  fame  (time, 

they  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  influenced  by  the 

principles   that  guided,  that  great  man  in  his 

Ihort  but  able  Iketch. 

To  follow  the  path  he  has  pointed  put  would 
be  no  difgrace  to  any  author  ;  but  as  his  work 
did  not  fall  into  my  hands,  till  after  the^lanrof 
this  was  formed  and  confidcrably  advanced,  I 
am  not  afraid  that  the  ufe  I  have  madcof  his 
hints  will  fubje<5t  me  to  the  charge  of  plagia* 

i:i£En  ; 
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rifm  J  or  if  it  (hould^  I  will  chearfuliy  put  iip 
with  the  fcandaly  in  confideration  of  the  benefit 
that  parents  and  young  teachers,  who  have  nc-i 
vcr  had  ap  opportunity  of  reading  him^  will  de- 
rive from  the  quotations  I  have  intcrvoven  with 
my  own  obfervations.  It  is  rather  difficult,  I 
believe,  as  a  very  fenfible  and  refpcftable  Qua- 
ker lately  obfcrved  to  me,  to  write  upon  edu- 
cation without  falling  into  the  fame  traA  that 
others  have  done,  and  feleding  from  theii* 
works ;  how  far  in .  writing  upon  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  I  may  be  liable  to  be  forced  into  the 
common  trad  or  ftream,  for  want  of  originality 
and  novelty^  remains  for  the  candid  reader  to  de-f 
termlnc. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  niethod^  of 
teaching  children  to  know  their  letters  and  tof 
read^  twenty  other  plays  might  be  invented 
(fays  Locke),  which  thofe  who  like  this  way 
tnay  eafily  contrive,  and  get  made  for  the  pur^ 
pofe  if  they  pleafe. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  remarki 
that  this  mode  of  teaching  is  very  well  for  thofe 
who  have  the  means  of  purchafing  fueh  attrac- 
tive play^tbings,  and  who  have  compleat  leifurcf 
and  inclination  to  eiFe<51:  it  in  that  way;  but  the 
poor  fervant  or  labourer,  the  induftrious  mecha^ 
nrc,  and'thc  bufy  tradefman,  cannot  teach  their 
children  upon  fuch  a  plan:  to  them  thehorn-bookj 

primer^ 


prirhcr,  or  fpelling-book^  is  the  ortly  ready  re- 
fort,  and  the  child  nauft  be  kindly  led  on  in  the 
ufual  old-fafhioned  way,  to  learn  his  letters  by 
book  ;  but  if  it  could  be"* done  by  the. former 
means,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  fhorteft  and 
fureft  method. 

In  Jarge  fchools  the  plan  could  not  be  well 
adopted,  though  I  Ihould  hope  that  in  the  new 
dcfcription  of  fchooU  called  Preparatory, 
this  method  is  not  overlooked.  In  them  I  think 
it  Would  be  feafible  and  ufeful. 

Private  tutp'rs  and  governefles  in  affluent  fa- 
milies, or  the  parents  them.felvcs,  may  praftife 
it  .with  much  advantage  and  efFeft.  In  public 
feminarics  for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  it  can- 
not be  attended  to  as  it  ought  for  many  reafons, 
and  on  this  aqcount  preparatory  fchools  muft 
prove  of  infinite  advantage.  It  may  be  an- 
fwered.that  very  few  children  are  fent  to  large 
fch6oIs»  till  they  do  know  their  letters  ;  but  I 
have  feen  many  inftances  of  the  contrary  being 
the  cafe. 

Let  tl^  child,  however,  acquire  the  letters  by, 
the  readicft  means  in  the  parent's  or  teacher's 
poiirer ;  it  is  of  no  confequence  how  it  is  com- 
pai&d,if  it  is  corredly  done:  .the  above  hints 
s^re  only  intended  to  allilV,  not  to  didate  the 
means  or  plan  ;  and  if  approved,  Newbery,  of  ' 
St^  Paul's  Church-. Yard,  can  furniih  them  with 
variety  of  fuch  attradive  ^^lay-things. 
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The  next  ftep,  ^/2,  Icarniirg  to  spell,  be- 
comes a  ferious  one>  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  if 
the  very  ground-work  of  reading,  and  the  firft 
principle  or  bads  of  all  languages.  Here  the 
parent's  afFedionate  carneftnefs  of  exertion,  and 
the  teacher's  confcientious  attention  to  corjeft- 
nefs  and  exadlnefs  will  be  greatly  required  and 
tried. 

Teacher !  If  you  with  your  pupil  to  acquire 
an  early  and  mechanical  habit  of  pun<flaalitj 
and  correiStnefs,  in  every  thing  he  is  afterwards 
ta  learn  under  your  diredion,  it  mull  take  it* 
rife  and  date  from  the  hour  he  begins  to  learn 
to  Jpell :  for  the  good  or  bad  habits  acquired  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  his  progrefs  in  any  branch,  will 
rooft  affuredly  be  carried  >Dn  with  him  into  the 
other  ftages,  and  conveyed  from  one  branch  to 
another  with  an  a*Imoft  unchangeable  and  unal- 
terable efFeft,  The  right  ftudy  of  every  indivi* 
dual  branch  of  education  depends  more  oi  leis 
upon  the  corred:  acquirement  of  the  reft.  They 
all  run  into  one  another  by  fuch  fine  connedioo 
^d  gentle  gradations,  that  if  a  pupil  is  perfeft 
and  exaft  in  the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  one,^  be 
will  hardly  be  carclefs  and  incorred  in  learning 
another ;  they  mutually  aflift  each  other,  and  as^ 
I  have  obferved  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
one  branch  (fpeaking  of  writing  bad  exercifcs* 
or  rather  fcribbling  them)  fliould  never  be  fa- 

crificed  to  the  attainment  of  another^  but  the 

fame 


fame  Care,  the  fame  attention  and  cbfreftnefs 
in  all  he  does,  fhould  be  inculcated  upon  the 
young  pupil. 

Hence  the  neceffity  of  fcrupulous  exa<5lncfs 
in  teaching  fpelling  and  reading,  and  giving  the 
child  habits  of  corredlnefs  in  the  outfet  of  his 
education ;  for  depend  upon  it,  good  or  bad,  he 
will  not  very  cafily  fliake  off  thofe  firft  habits. 

If  you  teach  him  but  three  words  ih  a  day,  let 
thiat  be  perfedlly  done.  Your  confciehtious  at- 
tention to  exaftnefs,  can  alone  enfure  the  cer- 
tainty of  ;his  progreflive  improvement. 

While  he  is  fpelling  let  not  your  attention  b^ 
taken  off  for  a  moment,  nor  fuffer  a  fingle  error 
to  efcape  your  notice  :  continue  this  corrc<ftnefs 
for  a  time,  and  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  fpcll  a 
fyllable  wrong,  if  he  wifhed  to  do  it ;  fo  great 
hxhs: power  of  habit!  This  attention  to  cor- 
rcftnefs  at  firft,  will  fave*  you  at  leaft  half  the 
trouble  you  would  otherwife  have  in  teaching 
him  what  is  to  follow. 

The  EAR  or  power  of  catching  and  tranfmit- 
trng-  founds  through  the  medium  of  the  voice/ 
differs  very  much  in  children  :  for  fome  will 
very  aptly  and  readily  hit  the  proper  found  of 
a  fyllable  or  word,  and  tranfmit  it  corred:ly, 
while  others  cannot  take  it  at  all,  and>  of  courfe 
cannot  tranfmit  it  to  the  teacher.  Some  chil- 
drenhavc  alfo  a  defed  in  the  tongue,  palate,  &c. 
which  occafions   a   difficulty  of  utterance  and 
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tranfmitting  founds  with  exadlnefs.  On  this  par** 
ticular  point  I  have  made  fome  obfervations  un- 
ilcr  the  head  of  the  Prench  Language,  which  I 
flatter  myfelf  will  be  found  of  ufe.  Here  I 
(hall  only  add,  that  a  bad  ear  may  be  improved 
by  attention  in  the  teacher,  and  pradtice  in 
the  pupil ;  referring  the  reader  to  that  JeSlion  of 
the  work,  for  fu^-ther  particulars  refpefting  the 
caufes  and  cure  of  this  deficiency. 

I  will  now  fuppofe  the  pupil  at  a  public 
fchool,  and  taking  his  chance  with  other  chil- 
dren, under  whatever  Jteacher  may  happen  to 
fall  to  his  lot.  To  that  teacher  I  now  addrefs 
myfelf. 

In  learning  spelling,  the  following  parti- 
culars are  to  be  attended  to  : 

I.  Correftly  naming  the  letters  of  the  fyl- 
lable. 

1.  Sounding  the  fyllablc  properly  or  mufi- 
cally. 

3.  Dividing  the  fyllables  in  a  word  with  ex* 
aftn^efs,  and  attention  to  quantity  and  length.    . 

4.  Spelling  on  the  book  till,  by  much  prac-. 

tice,  the  pupil  is  mechanically  perfeft  in  the 
founds. 

5.  Spelling  without  the  book,  till,  by  prac* 
f  ice,  he  can 

'6.  Cofred'  falfe  fpelling  in  written  exercifes, 
fuch  as  Linley  Murray's^  or  any  pther  leflbns  of 

that 
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that  kind  the  teacher  may  think  fit  to  give  him 
as  foon  as  he  can  wiice* 

When,  by  a  good  deal  of  praftice  in  fpel- 
}jng^  your  pupil  is  capable  of  attempting  to 
read^  before  he  begins  his  leifon,  always  cxa-- 
mine  and  rcdify  the  attitude  and  pofture  of  his 
bpdy :  let  him  ftand  upright,  firm  and  fteady* 
"Yfith  his  head  ereft,  his  feet  properly  turned 
out,  and  his  arms  in  a  proper  pofture :  (female 
t^e^fhers  of  courjfe  make  this  an  effential  point 
with  pupils  of  their  own  fex^  or  at  leafl:  they 
ought  to  do  .  it)  fuffer  him  not  to  wriggle 
about  with  his  feet,  fhake  his  knees,  play  with 
his  buttons  or  fingers,  put  his  hands  in  or  out 
pf  his  pockets,  or  move  his  body  to  and  fro  in 
a  balancing  kind  of  unifon  with  his  voice :  lee 
}iim  not  ihake  his  head  at  every  word  he  ngiay 
|)appen  po  mifcal,  or  hcfitate  and  ftumble  at. , 

Place  him  at  the  diftance  of  two  yard^  from 
you,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrengtb  of 
his  voice  jind  abjlity  to  read,  without  your  be- 
ing obliged  tp  point  to  the  words  ;  then  he  will 
find  that  he  is  not  underftpod,  except  he  expref- 
fps  himfelf  with  a  clear  articulation,  and  fpeaks 
out  mfi^fidly -^  which  (hould  always  be  ei^cous- 
(aged  as,  m^ch  as  pofiiblej^  bnt  Qpt  ^^tended  to 
too  great  an  exej-fion,  or  too  loud  a  tpne  of  the 
vo^c^ ;  ill  cafps  of  ftuttering,  thickneft  of  fpeech^ 
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or  difficulty  of  utterance,  the  teacher  mufl:  re- 
fort  to  remedies,  as  Demosthknes  did. 

For  many  reafons  a  teacher  Ihould  never  look 
over  a  child's  ihoulder  while  reading,  but  always 
make  him  ftand  at  a  certain  diftance^  according 
to  his  age,  ftrength  of  voice,  and  other  circum- 
ftances.- 

In  reading,  the'  avoiding  all  improper  atti- 
tudes, tones  and  geftures,  efpecially  thofe  con- 
vulfive  involuntary  morions  of  the  head,  hands 
and  feet,  to  which  children  of  weak  nerves  and 
conftitutions  arc  very  liable,  and  females  in  par-, 
ticular,  are  to  be  carefully  attended  to  and  cor- 
redled  by  rhe  teacher. 

His  bufinefs  is  not  merely  to  inftruft  and  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  but  to  conneft  with  it  the 
graces  of  bodily  attitude,  gefture,  and  propriety 
of  aftion.    . 

Thefe  accomplifliments  muft,  however,-  be 
preceded  by  the  attainment  of  a  limpleand  cor- 
rect liyle  of  reading.  A  child  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  or  expcded  to  feel  all  he  reads  at  firft",  in 
merely  learning  Jo  read^  though  he  may  compre- 
hend it  ;  and  indeed  thofe  little  books  which 
are  ufed  in  the  early  ft  ages  of  his  progrefs,  do 
.  not  require  adion  or  gefture,  but  his  attitude 
muft  neverthelcfs  be  attended  to.  It  is  as  he 
advances  to  read  on  fubjeds  of  ah  interefting 
nature  and  importance,  which  require  varied  cXt 
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preilion  in  the  voice,  countenance,  and  bodyi 
that  adtion  muft  be  gradually  taught  him. 

The  firft  ftage  in  reading  confifts  in  proper 
articulation^  correftnefs  in  reading  the  words, 
and  attention  to  the  feveral  flops  or  paufes,  cal- 
led  points.  Till  thefe,  by  pradice,  are  perfedl- 
ly  attained,  it  is  in  vain  to  go  further,  even  if 
che  pupil's  advanced  age,  and  feeling  .what  he 
reads,  ihould  naturally  lead  him  into  thtattempt 
at  adlion  and  variation  of  tone. 

To  illuftrate  my  meaning,  I  prefume  a  teacher 
would  not  fuSer  a  boy  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  or  one  01  Efop's  Fables,  in  the  fame  ftylc 
of  aflion  and  variation  of  voice,  that  he  would 
Hannibal's  Addrefs  to  his  Soldiers, or  Cato's 
Soliloquy.  It  is  only  when  boys  have  learnt  to 
read  with  compleat  accuracy  and  exadlnefs,  and 
with  the  requifite  attention  to  flops  or  paufes, 
cadences,  and  fo  forth,  that  fuch  attempts  would 
be  permitted,  and  then  only  as  an  indulgence 
And  by  way  of  treat;  for  as  with  the  infant 
learning  his  letters,  incitements  of  this  nature 
may  always  be  ufed  with  effect,  as  a  flimulus 
|:o  emulation  and  diligence,  if  they  are  not  made 
too  common  and  cheap. 

As  in  fpelling,  fo  alfo  in  reading  (and  more 
particularly  fo  indeed  on  account  of  the  pupil's 
advancing  age)  a  fingle  error  fhould  never  be 
permitted  to  pafs  un*-checked  and  un^redlified, 
whether  in  articulating,  in  reading  the  words 
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themfcjvcs,  or  in  the  points  or  ftopsj  the  length 
and  duration. of  which  ftiould  be  carefully  ex- 
plained to  him,  as  well  as  the  m^rks  of  interro- 
gation,  admiration,  &c. 
,  Some  children  will  read  on  through  flops  and 
paufes^  and  even  join  one  paragraph  to  anotbcFi 
with  great  earneftncfs  and  volubility  ;  but  in 
fuch  caCes  the  teacher  fhould  immediately  arreft 
their  progrefs,  and  to  make  fhort  of  the  maW^fj 
be^in  again  where  they  fet  out,  and  go  over  it 
repeatedly  till  they  have  done  it  corredtly  :  a  few 
repetitions  of  that  labour,  will  induce  them  to 
read  properly,  if  advice  and  admonition  fail. 

The  child's  attention  mull  be  fecured  and 
kept  up  as  much  as  poflible,  and  fubordination 
to  matters  and  teachers  fhould  always  be  ftrong- 
ly  inculcated  by  the  parents  previous  to,  ahd 
after  his  being  fent  to  fchool :  there  the  mlaftef 
himfelf  muft  enforcje  and  keep  it  up,  in  order  to 
facilitate  ttie  duties  of  his  alfiftants.  Learning 
will  never  be  properly  condufted  in  fchooJs,  till 
this  exad:  fubordination  i^  maintained,  and  it 
muft  originate  in  t|ie  previous  admonitions  and 
commands  of  the^  parents,  who  ought,  from 
the  tendered  age,  to  inftrudl  their  children  lo 
look  up  with  reverence  and  refpeft  to  their 
tJeachers.^  If  this  be  hnade  an  early  object  of j^ 
and  mafters  treat  their  afrift4nts  like  gpntlemeu, 
( whain  pt^eir  turjimuft  however  condu6t  thtn^. 
(^Ivcf  fo.a^  to, defer vc  if,)  there  would  foon  ba 
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li  vifiblc  improvement  in  tHe  management  of 
academies,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  and  eafing  both  matter  and  teacher  of  one 
half  their  labour  and  trouble.  It  is  the  want 
of  fubordination  and  method  that  fpoils  all  in 
fchodis.  If  your  afliftants  are  good  and  refpeft- 
able  men,  they  claim  your  warmed  fupport;  if 
Chey  arc  bad  or  unqualified,  difcharge  them  ; 
but  never  facrifice  the  authority  and  comfort  of 
the  teacher  to  the  wayward  difpofition  of  the 
pupil,  or  the  caprice  of  the  parents. 


SECT.  II. 

\Virn  refpeft  to  the  choice  of  the  books 
adapted  to  t)ie  fcveral  ftagcs  of  the  Englilh  pu- 
pil's progrefs,  a  parent  or  teacher  can  be  at  no 
great  lofs,  in  a  period  abounding  with  nume- 
rous and  ufeful  publications,  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  intended  for  the  juvenile  part  of  the  com- 
munity. One  thing,  however,  I  beg  leave  to 
i^eniark,  add  that  is,  the  lefs  the  little  works  you 
ftlecl  have  the  fpirit  of  romance  in  them,  and  the 
more  of  the  fimplicicy  of  nature,  truth,  and 
philofophy,  the  better.  1  have  myfelf  fecA 
and  felt  fo  much  of  the  bad  confequences  of 
an  early  acquaintance  with  that  intoxicating, 
reafon-perverting,   and  cfFcminating  poifon  of 

the 
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the  mindy  termed  Novels^  that  I  could  wi(h  to 
difcourage  the  reading  them  in  any  flage  of 
education  whatever,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of 
life :  but  that  is'  only  my  own  private  notion  of 
them  J  I  may  be  wrong. 

In  the  firft  ftagc  of  reading^  any  of  the 
following  publications,  to  be  had  at  Newbe- 
ry's,  may  be  ufed.  With  refpeft  to  the  bible 
being  made  the  fubjed  of  exercife  in  readings 
I  have  given  my  reafons  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work,  why  I  think  it  unfuitable  and  improper 
for  children. 

The  Ladder  to  Learning 

Youthful  Recreations ;  or,  the  Amufe- 

ments  of  a  Day 
Fables  of  the  Wife  Efop 
The  New  Robinfon  Crufoe 
.    Inftrudlive  Leflbnsj  in  Tale  and  Dialogue 
The  Infant's  Friend  ;  or  a  Spelling  Book^ 

by  Mrs.  Lovechild 
Winlove's  Collection  of  Stories. 

The  Polite  Academy 

Moral  Sketches  for  Young  Minds 

The  Bibtein  Miniature 

Leflbns  in  Readings  by  Mrs.  Lovechild 

Cooper's  Hiftory.of  England 

Juvenile  Tales 

The  New  Children's  Friend 

The  Happy  Family  at  Eaflbh  Houfe 

Gay's 
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Gay's  Fables  1  -g 

Choice  Emblems  for  the  Improvement  S.  <u 

of  Youth  J   3 

In  this  ftage^  which  may  in  general  be  reck- 
oned from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  fimpli- 
city  and  corredtncfs  of  manner  in  reading,  with 
attention  to  the  paufes  and  tones  of  the  voice, 
is  all  that  the  teacher  need  aim  at :  the  habits  of 
exaftnefs  the  pupil  acquires  in  this  ftage,  will 
grow  upon  him  as  he  advances  in  his  progrefs 
through  the  reft., 

In  the  ftcond  ftage,  which  we  may  reckon 
from  eight  to  eleven, years  of  age,  the  following 
feleftion  of  books  may  be  ufed  : 

The  Economy  of  Human  Life 

The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  abridged 

A  New  Spelling  Didionary  '  .       V  g 

Davis's  Introducflion  to  Englifti  Grammar  I  ^ 

Moral  Sketches  for  Young  Minds  ,  J 

The  Hiftory  of  Prince  Le  Boo    . 

Geography  for  Children 

Newtonian   Syftem   of   Philofophy,   by 

Tom  Telefcope 
Paths  of  Virtue  exemplified  in  the  Lives 

of  eminent  Men  and  Women 
Cooper's  New  Roman  Hiftory  J 

Mrs. 


> 
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,    Mrs.  Trimmer^s  Fabulous  Hiftorics        ^ 

Knowledge  of  Nature 


k**ia«a*v)H 


A  Defcription  pf  Lon^lon,  in  9   pocket 

volumes 
Dodfley's   Chrooiclc   of  %hc  Kings  of 

England 
Juvenile  Speaker 

The  Hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton 
Biography  for  Boys  and  Girls,  feparate 
^arbauld's  LeiTons  for  Children^  in  four 

Parts 


01 


Mrs,  Pilkington's  Scripture  Jliftories 
Croxall's  Efop's  Fables  r— 

Dcfcription  of  300  Animal^ 


s.  d. 

I  6 

3  Q 

3  9 


Goldfmith's  Hiftory  of  England 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  with  cuts 
The  Beauties  of  St.  Pierre's   Studies  of 

Nature 
Dr.  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Hiftory 
•  Adams's  Flowers  of  Modern  Hiftory 
— r Ancient  Hiftory 


Adams's  Modern  Travels,  3  vol. 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  2  vol. 


12 

•    % 

8 


g 

SO 

•. 

CO 


d, 
p 

0 


In   reading  the  above  defcription  of  books, 

the  pupil  will  begin  to  feel,  and  naturally  ancl 

,      •     '    •  fpon- 


fpontaheoyfly  conncft  a(^ioa  and  variatkm  ^f 
voice  with  what  he  reads- ,  This  rifing  tendency 
to  elocution  and  declamatibn  the  tea<hcr  ihuft 
carefully  cherifh  and  encourage;  bUt*  at  the 
fame  time  not  facrifice  corre<fbiefs  and  accu^^acy 
to  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  at  this  period^ 
as  well  as  in  the  firft  ftage^  he  will  fncet  with 
pupils  who  have  either  a  dronilh,  drawling 
manner  of  reading,  or  prolonging  the  voice  in 
founding  fyllables  and  words,  or  a  quick,  incora-' 
pleise,  and  hafty  way  of  running  through  theoi^ 
as  a  drunken  man  does  when  he  is  vulgarly  faid 
to  y  clip  the  king's  Englilh  ;**  either  of  thefc 
are  bad  enough,  but  when  he  adds  to  them  the 
fame  fault  with  refpe<5l  to  the  points  or  flops,  it 
is  doubly  biad,  and  muft  be  carefully  corrected 
by  the  teacher,  by  reading  the  fcntence  or  pa- 
ragraph to  him  as  it  fhould  be  done,  and  making 
him  repeat  it  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

In  the  third  and  laft  ftage,  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen yearsof  age,  a  few  of  the  following  publi- 
cations may  be  feledled,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
parent  or  teacher,  fome  regard  being  paid  in  the 
choice  to  the  pupil's  own  wifti : 

Enfidd's  Speaker  '  -^  36 

Exercifes  on  Elocution  3     6 

Wolf^onecraft's  Original  Stories   ,  z     6. 

Dr.  Johnfon's^  Lives  of  the  Poets,  abridged  4    o 
Tdcmachus,  by  Fenelon  • —  3    ^ 

The 


^3^ 
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ThcRudimeittsof  Rwfon  J  or.  Young  E^x- 
perimental  Philofgpher,  3  vol&.  each  4 

-Wblftonecraft's  Elements  of  Morality^ 
3  vol.  — *  —   ,10 

Dramatic  Dialogues^  2  yoL  each  5 

Mitchell's  Moral  and  Inftru^ive  T?i|cs, 
2  vols.  -'  each  6 

Infbru&ive  Rambl^St  in  London,  and  the 
Adjacent  Village!,  2  vqK  eaqh  6 

Sheridan  and  Henderfon  on  Reading  and 
Reciting  Englilh  Poetry  3 

Sheridan  and  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary -^ —  •— '  3 

Allen's  Hiftory  of  England  4 

Aikins's^  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Year         3 

Sturm's  Refteftions  on  the  Works  of  Pro- 


vidence, 3  vol. 


Beauties  of  Hiftory,  by  Stretch 
Beauties  of  Johnfon  — 

of  Shakcfpeare  -— 

of  Sterne  — 

Berquin's  Friend  of  Youth,  2  vol. 
Elegant  Extracts  in  Profe,  Epitome 
Elegant  Extrads  in  Verfe,  do. 
Gregory's  Legacy,  with  fine  plates 
The  Preceptor,  in  2  vol.  - 

Murray's  Englifli  Reader 


Grammar 


^Key 

-  Exercifes 
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Newbery 


lb 


Newbery  has  a  Lift  of  Books  fit  fdr  young 
people  of  both  fexes,   in  the  three  ftages  of, 
their  progrefs^  which  may  be  had  gratis  at  his 
fliop. 

The  particular  fpecies  of  works  in  profe  which 
I  would  recomniend  to  the  choice  and  attention 
of  grown  young  people,  are  Addifon's,  Locke'% 
and  Dr.  Johnfon*$;  Hume's  and  Smollett's  Hifto* 
ry  of  England ;  Gibbon*s  Rile,  Decline,  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  Dr.Robertfon's  Hiftory 
of  America,  and  pf  Charles  V,  of  Spain  ;  Cooke's 
and  other's  Voyages ;  the  Spedator,  Guardian^ 
Tatier,^  and  Rambler,  or  rather  the  Britiih  Claf- 
licks,  in  eight  volumes,  publilhed  by  Harrifon, 
which  contain  thefe  four  laft  unrivalled  works^ 
and  many  more  of  great  clallical  elegance: 
for  it  muft  he  carefully  obferved,  that  the  more 
elegant,  clalSlcal,  and  well  written  the  works 
are  which  young  people  fele<a:,  the  more  refined 
will  their. tafte. and  ftyle  become. 

By  this  time  the  pupil  Ihould  of  courfe  have 
acquired  a  good  notion  oi- grammar,  efpecial- 
ly  if  he  has  been  initiated  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar,, and  the  eafy  authors  in  that  language;  and 
it  is  fo  this  poinrthat  I  Ihall  now  confine  my- 
felf :  for  I  am  not  to  fuppofe  the  teacher  or  pa- 
rent at  any  lofs  to  inftrnft  him  in  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  the  Englifti  language,  my  previous  ob-' 
fervations   being  only  intended  as  hints  and  re* 

marks 
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marks  which  they  muft  imprpvc  upon  accord- 
ing to  cifcumftances,  as' the  age,  health,  difpo- 
fkion,  the  hatura]  and  acquired  abilities,  dppor<« 
timities^  &c.  of  the,  pupil,  may  direft  them. 
All  that  I  have  to  fay  further  is  generally  this  5 
that  con'fcientious  precifion  in  correfting  their 
errors  in  the  reading  the  words,  in  the  articu- 
.  lacion  of  them,  and  with  rcfped:  to  the  points,  is 
all  that  they  have  to  attend  to. 

I  often  mention  the  word  confcientious,  but  I 
am  fure  it  will  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  it  to 
fay,  that  this  virtue  is  abfolutely  and  indifpenfa- 
bly  ncceflary  to  form  a  good  teacher ;'  I  have, 
myfelf,  from  habit  and  the  proper  feeling  of  its 
importance,  been  always  facredly  fo  in  what  re- 
Ipcfts  the  duties  of  teaching,  and  the  reverence 
due  to  the  young :  I  believe  I  may  with  fafety 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  aiTertion  to  at  leaft 
a  hundred  former  pupils,  valuable  charafters,  in 
this  metropolis.  To  them,  and  my  friends  in 
general,  I  hope  this  work  will  be  fome  kind  of 
proof  that  my  mind  is  hot  fo  indolently  in- 
clined, nor  my  moderate  talents  always  io  mif- 
applied,  as  they  may  have  haftily  imagined. 

This  digrcffion  is  the  more  Aeceflary,  as 
it  is  a  juftice  I  owe  to  myfelf,  and  as^  from  tne 
failings  of  lai^  experience.  I  have  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  create  enemies    aiid  lofi  valuable 

friends. 

'  ^  It 
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It h^$,  howevefj^  had  thegood  effed  o£ t3iB»» 
log  tny  mind  to  u£?ful  and  profitable  rcfea^ches^ 
aad  rendering  my  lonely  ficuacion  oiore  amii** 
ling  and  eventually  pleafant  to  noyfelf,  thaQ>U 
the  enjaymeots  I  could  have  derived  from  the 
moft  brilliaat  focicty>  or  the  maft  extenfive  and 
reipedable  acquaintance*.  I  fometinaes  envy 
a  Nelfqn^  a  St.  Vincent^  and  a  Pittj  but  I  ne^ 
ver  envy .  the  idle  rich,  the  titled  noble,  or  the 
luxurious  citizen* .  Age  and  experience  have 
given  m?  quite  i^nocher  tafte,  and  the  renlainder 
of  my  life  will  be  devoted  to  ufeful  laboqri  apd 
yarned  endeavours  to  guard  the  young  againft 
the  errors,  that,  by  hard  experience,  I  have  found 
to  militate  againft  my  own  rife  and  happinefs  in 
life.  If  this  Work  fhould  be^vell  received,  I 
have  another  in  contemplation  equally  ufeful, 
as  it  refpefts  the  young  and  rifing  generation. 
I  have  feen  much  of  the  world,  and  have  mixed 
in  every  variety  of  company,  from  the  pier  t<p 
the  mecbauic  I  have  been  much  employed  in 
public  and  mercantile  bufinefs  ; .  and,  \  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  vas. 
a6Ung  fecretary  and  interpreter  to  a  gentleman 
then  high  in  office,  employed  to  negociatf  a 
n^fl^tt^rpf  great  public  iipportance  withi  theNA^ 
TioNAL  Asg^MBLY  o(  France ;  with  the  leading; 
menibers  of  which,  I  had  daily  conferences  on* 
the  part  of  my  principal,  and  ivas .  admitted  XQ- 
their  tables  and  fociety«     In  Ihort  I  was  then  in 

L  the 
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the  Toad  to  not  unmerited  preferment^  and  ^^as: 
a  witnefs  of  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Revolution  5 
but  the  crooked  politicks  of  the  beads  of  the 
office  to  |¥hich  I  belonged,  loft  me  my  Jeven 
years  hard  earned  profpeAsj  and  by^  being 
obliged  to  take  part  in  them  or  quit  the  fituation 
I  held^  I  chofe  the  latter ;  and  oideavouring  to 
do  it  with  fome  fair  advantage  to  myfelf^  I  un<- 
intentionally  injured  a  deferving  individual^ 
and  innocently  fixed  upon'myfelf  a  ftigma  that  I 
never  imagined  I  could  be  jufily  loaded  with ; 
that  individual,  however,  I  lately  faw  after  a 
feven  years  abfence,  was  received  with  cordia* 
lity  by  him,  and  he  is  a  fubfciiber  to  this  Work.^ 


J^    .i.^^— .^ HI     um»mtmma^mim0mimmmm^m>t '^i^     »<■«■■>— »»aM^« 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Englijh  Grammar^ 

In  teaching  the  Gn^mmarof  the  Englifh  tazK 
guage,  the  (horter  and  fimpler  the  rules  are  laid 
down,  and  the  more  comprehcnfive  the  applica^ 
cion  of  them,  the  better* 

LiNLEY  Murray's  Grammar,  price  3s.  » 
fha  beft  calculated  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  of  any 
i  have  yet  feen.  He  has  alfo  publiflied  a  Key  to 
it  (price  2s J,  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  wilt 
find  extremely  ufefuL  His.Falfc  Exercifes  (price 
2s.}  for  the  pupil  to  render  into  good  grammar^ 
ought  alfo  to  accompany  the  other  two  publi* 

catioai : 


catioftis  t  1  ih6u\d  alfo  obfcrve,  that  in  this  lat- 
ter work  he  introduces  falfc  fpelling  to  be  ra- 
tified by  the"  pupil,  for  his  improvement. 

There  are  other  very  good  grammars  extant^  - 
fuch  as  Dr.  Lowth's,  Mr,  Filher's,  Story*s, 
Mrs,  Devises,  &c, ;  but  I  believe  Mn  Murray's 
is  now  generally  confidercd  as  the  bed  for  young 
people,  as  being  a  choice  collecflion  from  the 
beft  writers  on  that  fubjeft. 

In  order,  however,  to  do  my  part,  1  fhall 
give  my  readers  a  Ihort  view  of  the  Englifh 
grammar';  and  the  better  to  affift  the  teacher's 
ideas,  I'lhall  arrange  it  in  the  fame  method, 
and  deliver  it  in  the  "fame  terms  as  nearly  as 
poflible,  that  I  have  lately  been  in\he  habit  of 
doing  twice  a  week,  byway  of  a  general  ledlure 
on  the  fubjcft^  to  a  large  elafs  of  boys  froiji 
feven  to  twelveyears  of  age;  upon  whofc  minds 
I  made  it  a  point,  by  frequent  repetition,  to 
'imprefs  the  elements  and  principal  outlines  of 
it,  previous  to  their  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  fubjciSt  in  Linley  Murray,  or  any  other  au- 
thor of  that  defcription. 

Grammar  is  the  art  of  fpeaking  or  writing 
siny  language  with correftnefs  and  propriety:,  it 
is  divided  into  four  parts ;  viz.  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Profody.  Thefe  terms 
the  teacher  mud  explain  more  in  detail  to  the 
pupils. 
-^   "  L  a  ,  The, 
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The    letters  or  charafters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  were  firft  invented  by  the  Phenicians,  in 
order,  >  by  a  proper  combination  of  them,  to 
cxprefs  their  ideas  to  each  other  in  fpeaking  or 
writing,  are  jR)unds  of  the  human  voice,  varioufly 
formed  by  the  tongue  or  organ  of  fpeech,  and  are 
twenty-li?  in  number ;  fix  of  which,  a,  e,  f\  0, «, 
and  fpmetimes  w  zndy  are  vowels,  and  the  reft  are 
called  confonants,  from  a  Latin  word  copforiare^ 
to  found  together,  bccaufe  a  confonant  always 
requires  the  alliftahce  of  a  vowel  to  found  it  i  as 
for  inftance,  the  confonant  i  requires  the  vowel. 
-e  to  compleat  its  found.     A  vowel  makes  a  full 
and  perfeft  found  of  itfelf,  not  requiring  any 
other  letter  to  aflift  it.   Dipthongs  aire  two  vow- 
els meeting  together,   and  forming  one  joint 
and  indivifible  found.     There  are  atfo  Trip* 
thongs  or  three  vowels  meeting  together. 

I  mentioned  the  Phenicians  communicating 

^ their  ideas  to  each  other  in  writing;  but  you 

will  obferve  that  paper  was^  not  then  invented, 

and  that  they  ivrote  on  the  thin  bark,  or  large 

broad  leaves  of  trees. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  letters  or  dharafters 

.  * 

being  joined  together  make  a  fyllable,  and  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  fyllables,  make  a  word; 
worcj[s  make  fentences,  or  a  compleat  fenfc,  and 
fentehces  form  paragraphs,  and  fo  forth* 

Words  which  are  th6  bafis  .of  a  language  arc 
divided  incb  nine  claiTes  in  the  Englrih  Ian- 

^  guage. 
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guage^  called  parts  of  speech;  and  giving 
the  name  of  the  particular  clafs  to  which  each 
of  thcfe  words  belong,  is  called  parjtng.  The 
Latin  language  has  only  eight  parts  of  fpeech, 
becaufe  we  add  one  more  to  theirs,  called  the 
article.  Other  languages  differ  alfo,  but  not 
unucb,  in  the  number  of  claffes  or  parts  of  fpeech 
into  wh|qh  they  divide  their  words,  as  you  will 
hereafter  know  when  you  come  to  learn  thofe 
JangMages. 

The  nine  Fnglifli  clafles  are  as  follow : 

Article,  a^  an^  the. 

Noi^n,  mavyt  heaft^  foul^ 
.  .  Pronoun,  /,  yon^  that,  'i/obicb. 

Adjcftive,  good^  bad^  wbitep 

Vcth^.did,  Iwed^  walked, 
.  Adverb,  wbere^  when. 

.  Prepofition^  by^  to,  in. 
.  /€pnjuni3.ion,  and,  though^  yet. 

Interjedion,  ah!  alas!  woe* s  me! 
I  (ball  now  defcribe  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
l^hefe  feveral  claiTes  in  the  order  in  which  they 
(land,  requefting  your  particular  attention  to, 
and  recoUedion  of,  what  I  have  to  fay. 

N.  B.  It  is  in  this  way  a  teacher  fhould  draw 
and  command  the  attention  of  his  pupils. 

« 

To  treat  the  fubjeft  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
this  viva  voce  kind  of  way,  and  now  and  then 
call  upon  fome  particular  one  to  repeat  what 
he  has  juft  been  obferving,  is  the  bed  method 

•  L  3  I  have 
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I  have  found  of  irriprcffing  any  thing  I  wifhcd 
on  their  minds  5  far  preferable  to  their  reading 
or  getting  it  by  neart ;  and  the  more  change  and 
novelty  of  expreffion  and  obfervation  the  teacher 
caa  introduce^  the  greater  mil  be  their  attcn*^ 
tion,  and  the  more  certain  their  rccoUcftion ; 
becaufe  it  is  out  of  the  ufuai  hum-drum  routine 
of  grammar  buiinefs. 

1.  The  Articles  are  two  in  number,  and 
Tcfve  to  determine  or  fix  the  meaning  or  fenfe  of 
nouns,  and  to  apply  them  tbpartifcular  perfons 
and  things  J  one  is  definite',  the;  and  the  other 
indefinite,  a;  but  when  a  towel  begins  a  word, 
a  is  changed  into  an ;  we  do  not  fay  a  afs,  a 
ape,  but  an  afs,  an  ape  ;  fometime^  the  b  has 
the  fame  privilege  as  a  vowel,  that  is,  when  it  is 
not  ftrongly  afpirated,  as  an  hour.  Definite  means 
the  exadl,  decided,  or  very  perfon  or  thing,  as 
the  man  I  fpoke  of:  indefinite  h  the  contrary, 
leaves  you  in  doubt  which,  and  is  general  in  its 
application,  as  a  horfe,  a  man,,  a  tree :  you  per- 
ceive this  does  not  mention  any  particular  horfe, 
man,  or  tree,  as  the  definite  article  does. 

2.  The 'Noun,  or  Subftantiv^,  as  the  Latin 
word  namen^  from  which  it  is  derived,  fully  ex- 
plains it,  is  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  an 
objedt  of  the  fenfes  or  the  underftanding,  or 
th^t  you  can  fee^ 'feel,  tafte^  hear^  or  under- 
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iland;  as  a  man^  a  iree^  an  apple  \  thcfc  three 
have  fubllance ;  you  can  fee  a  man«  70U  can  feel 
a  tree,  and  you  can  eat  an  apple;  but  wit,  learn- 
ing, ipirit,  honor,  goodnefs,  virtue,  you  can- 
not  fee,  except  in  their  effcds,  becaufe  they  arc 
not  (olid  niatter  or  bodies;  you  can  only,  (ee 
rhem  in  idea  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  or  by 
thought;  but  yet  they  are  nouns,  becaufe  they 
are  the  names  of  qualities,  and  powers  of  the 
mind. 

The  names  of  men  and  women,  countries, 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  fruits,  trees,  animals, 
&c.  are  nouns ;  and  as  all  nouns  ought,  fhould 
always  be  begun  with  a  capital  letter  in  writing; 
che  fame  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  many 
x)ther  matters. 

Therefore  it  follows,  that  in  a  fentence  every 
word  which  is  the  name  bf  any  fubftance,  qua- 
lity,  and  virtue  or  vice  of  the  mind,  is  a  noun  ; 
as  for  inftance,  this  horfe  does  not  go  faft :  bor/e 
is  the  only  word  there  that  is  (he  name  of  a  fub*- 
ftanceyou  can  fee,  and  is  of  courfc  therioun.- 

His  virtue  and  genius  were  great ;  virtue  and 
f^eniu^  beiijg  powers  of  the  mind,  though  not 
vifible,  except  in  their  effefts,  are  nouns. 

_Wickednefs,  anger,  hatred,  and  hypocrify, 
had  place  in  his  heart,  liere  f  he  words  ii,ick^ 
ednefs^  anger,  hatred^  hpo^ri/yt,  and  heart,  arc 
noans ;  fo  is  the  word  place :  the  word  heart,  fop 
%wo  reafonst  jis  a  i]ioun»  becaufe  it  may  be  tgikcn 
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either  in  a  material  or  a  fpintual  fenlc;  for  it 
is  a  fubftance  in  the  body,  and  is  alfo  fynoni- 
mous^  to,  or  of  th'e  fame  meaning  with,  the 
mind  which  is  of  a  fpiritual  nature. 

The  noun  is  declined  or  varied  in  its  circunv- 
itances  or  cafes^  which  are  fix  in  number  in  the 
Latin,  but  only  two  properly  iii  Englifh  nouns, 
by  the  prepofitions  of,  to,  with,  from,  in^  or  hy^ 
and  has  two  numbers,  Angular  and  plur^U  The 
Angular  fpeaks  of  one  perfon  pr  thing,  the  plural 
of  two  or  more  :  the  Greeks  add  another,  term- 
ed the  dual,  in  which  two  only  are  fpokea  of, 
from  the  word  duo,  two. 

The  Englifli  language  has  no  Jsgm  of  the  dif- 
ference of  gender,  as  the  Latin  has;  but  we 
term  the  male  of  every  animal  mafculine^  the 
female  feminine,  and  things  without  life  we  call* 
neuter^  ot  neither  of  the  two,  though  by  a  figure 
of  fpeech  they  afe  fpmctimes  converted  into  the 
inafculine  and  feminine  genders^,  as  when  we 
fay  of  the  fun,  he  is  fetting,  and  of  a  fliip,  ^^ 
fails  well-  •  — 

The  genitive  is  fhe  only  cafe  in  which  the 
Englifii  nounitfelf  varies  its  termination  in  the 
lingular  ;  as,  inftead  gi  faying  the  book  of  that 
boy,  or  that  boy  fe>  bpok^  we  f^y  that  hcy'^ 
book,  adding,  as  you  perceive,  an  s,  with"  an 
:  apoftrophe  for  the  fign  of  the  genitive,  and  fig- 
nifying  property  or  poflTeflion.  Nouns  vary  in 
the  pdufal  from  the  lingular  in  thcirxermination. 

^xamflf 
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Example  of  the  Detlenficn  ef  a  Noun. 


Singular  Numher. 
Cafes.         "- 
Nom.  a  hooh 
Gen.  of  a  hook. 
Dat.  to  a  hook. 
Accuf.  a  hook. 
Voc.  0  hook. 
Ab.  with^  from^  in,  or 
hy  a  book. 


PluraL 
Cafes<> 

Nom.  hooks. 
Gen.  of  hooks. 
Dat.  to  hooks. 
Accuf.  hooks. 
Voc.  0  hooks. 
Ab.  with,  from^  in,  or 
hy  hooks. 


Thiis,  Prepofitions  areufed  to  vary  theEngliih 
cafes,  but  in  Latin^the  termination  of  the  words 

themfelves  arc  varied  in  the  fevcral  cafes^  with« 

out  any  other  help. 

Here  the  teacher  can  enlarge  upon  the  change 

of  the  termination  of  nouns  in  the  plural ;  aa 

for  inftance,  mm,  in  the  fingular,  makes  uxtn  m 

the  plural;  'wom&n,Hiomtxi\  horfe,  horfes;  mif-^ 

trefs,  miftreiTes. 

*  * 

3.  The  Adjective,  which  in  Englilh  nevir 

varies  its  termination^  exctpt  in  the  three  degrees 
v«of  comparifoB]^  exprelfea^thc  iM///r^,  quality,  co^ 
hur,fi%e,  or lOther  accidental  circumftances  be- 
longing to  the  noun,  and  comes  from  he  Latin 
word  adjeSio,  to -put  to,  or  add,  by  way  of  af-, 
finance :  it  always  goes  before  the  noun  in  a 
fentence,  muft  accord  or  agree  with  it  in  gen- 

r 

4er,  number,  and   caftj    termed,  in  grammar 

conc6rd^ 
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concord,  and  cannot  make  fenfe  without  one ;  for 
inftance^  good,  iad,  di/agreeahle,  beautiful,  cannot 
make  compkat  fenfe  of  themfelves!^  but  if  to 
them  you  add  the  nouns  man,  woman,  fmeU, 
fower,  they  will  make  fenfe  and  concord,  or 
agreement ;  as  a  good  man,  a  bad  woman,  a  difa* 
free  able  Jmell,  a  beautiful  flower :  thefe  four  ad» 
jeftives  are  qualities.  If  you  fay  man  good,  wo* 
man  bad,  fmell  difagreeable,  flower  beautiful,  it 
would  not  make  proper  grammar  In  the  con* 
cord,  a  green  .tree,  a  black  horfe,  a  white  cat> 
the  words  green,  black,  and  white,  arc  adjec- 
tives, becaufe  they  are  the  colours  of  the  tree, 
horfe,  and  cat,  which  being  fubftances,  and 
you  can  fee  them,  are  therefore  nouns  fub- 
fiantive. 

In  the  fcntcnccs,  a  vaft  building,  an  extenfive 
garden,  a  great  dog,  a  little  boy,  a  large  pond, 
the  words  vaft,  extenjjve,  great ^  little,  and  large, 
are  adjedlives,  becaufe  they  are  expreflive  of  the 
iize  and  dimenlions  of  the  nouns  which  follow 
them. 

An  adjeftivc  may  be  known  by  its  making 
fenfe  with  the  addition  of  the  word  things  as  a 
right  thing,  a  wrong  thing,  a  black  thing,  &c« 

Whenever  then,  in  a  fentence,  you  meet  with 

a  noun,  or  any  thing  that   has  JTubflance,    or 

which  you  can  fee  and  touch,  you  may  be  furc 

it  is  either  preceded  by  an  article,  a  pronoun,  or 

nn  adjeSive.     An  adjeftivc  is   always  written 

*ith  a  fmall  letter. 

^        Adjbc- 
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Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  compari- 
fon  or  gradations  of  quality ;  viz.  the  Pofitive^ 
which  is  the  fimplc  adjedive,  or  firft  ftep ;  as, 
good\  the  Comparative,  which  increafes  the  qua- 
lity another  %p,  or  degree ;  as,  better  \  and  the 
Superlative,  or  third  ftep  or  degree,  which  raifes 
the  quality  to  its  higheft  pitch ;  as,  beji. 

•         '  Examples. 

Pof.  Comp.  Super.  Pof.  Comp.  Super. 
Bad^  worfe^  worft»  White,  whiter,  whiteft. 
Poor,      poorer,   poreft.    Clear,     clearer,    clear  eft . 

Here  the  teacher  may  enlarge  and  extend  the 
examples  in  all  their  varieties. 

4.  APaoNouNis  apartoffpeech  ufedinftead 
of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetitions 
of  names  and  other  things  :  it  comes  from  a 
L^tin  word  pronomen,  meaning  for  or  inftead  of 
the  noiin ;  becaufe,  in  fpeaking  to  you  often, 
John  Day,  when  I  fay  you  inftead  pf  repeating 
your  name  always,  I  fave  trouble,  and  leave  out 
the  npun:  when  fpeaking  often  of  your  next 
neighbour, George  Bell,  I  fay  he  or  him:  when 
fpeaking  of  myfelf  I  fay  me  or  7,  inftead  of 
ufing  rhy^ame  ;  when  fpeaking  of  feveral  to- 
gether, I  iay  they,  them,  us,  you^ 

Thefe  are   called  perf&nal  pronouns^    becaufe 
they  relate  only  to  perfons  5  but  there  arc  three 

other 


\ 
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Other  kind^  of  pronouns  termed  pjfejftve^  rela*, 
iive,  and  demonftratives 

The  pojfejjive  lignify  property  or  poffeflion; 
as  your  book,  my  knife,  his  horfe,  their  gar- 
den ;  here  your^  niy^  bis,  their,  are  -pofleflive  pro- 
nouns. 

The  relative  lignify  a  reference,  kindred,  or 
relation  to ;  as,  which  book,  whofe  houfe,  what 
man  :  here  which,  whofe,  and  what,  are  relative 
pronouns. 

The  demonjlrative  figniiy  pointing  out  or  parti- 
cularizing, from  the  Latin  word  demonftrare^  to 
point  out.  In  the  fhort  fentences,  that  wall^ 
this  plank,  thofe  trees,  thefe  children,  the  words 
that,  this,  thofe,  and  theje,  are  demonfVrativc 
pronouns,  becaufe  you  are  probably  pointing  to 
them  with  your  finger,  or  alluding  to  them  in 
converfation. 

All  pronouns,  except  I,  are  written  with  fmall 
letters,  unlefs  they  begin  a  fentcnce.  , 

The  perfonal  pronouns  are  czXXtd /ubflantive^ 
and  the  three  others  adjeflive. 

The  teacher  ihould  make  ev^ry  pupil  in  the 
clafs  give  an  example  upon  the  feveral  pronouns, 
and  the  fame  with  refped:  to  nouns  and  adjec-» 
tives,  oir  any  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech* 

5.  Every  word  in  a  fentence  thjit  means  to  he^ 
to  do,  to  exifi,  tc/uffer,  or  that  implies  motioa 
or  ad  ion,  is  a  verb  1  and  by  that  rule  you  wiH 

alw3y« 
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always  be  able  to  fix  upon  the  verb,  if  you  givc^ 
yourfelves  the  lead  trouble  to  think  and  coafi-^ 
der ;  for  inftance^  in  the  following  fentencei 
tell  m^  which  are  the  verbs. 

Anfwen 
To  be  ?  or,  not  to  be  ?  1  A?  «• 

that  is  the  queilion.    J  .     . 
To  do  good  is  godlike,!  ^^  ^^ 

to  do  ill  diabolical,  j 
To  cxift,  to  live,  and  to^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^   .^ 
move,  ia  given  to  V      .  ^ 
animals.  J 

That  man  walks    veryl 

faft.  .  /  ^'^'*'- 

This  boy  eats  enormoufly*  ejols. 

I    run  fafter.  than  myV 

brother.  J  ^"^^^ 

Yoii  write  and  read  bet- 1      write ^  read. 

ter  than  me.  J 

I  am  wounded.  am* 

Here  the  words  be^  is,  do^  is,  exiji,  live,  move^ 
is  given,  walks,  eats,  run,  write,  read,  am,  arc 
verbs ;  becaufe  they  imply  cither  motion,  be- 
ing, doing,  or  fufFering. 

In  Engliih  there  are  three  kinds  of  verbs,  the 
oBive,  paffive,  and  neuter ;  but  other  language^ 
fub-divide  them  into  a  greater  variety,  as  you 
will  fee  when  you  come  to  learn  thofe  languages : 
indeed  the  £nglifli  themlelves  fubdivide  them 
into  re^lar,  irregular,  and  defeliive* 

The' 
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The  a£lhe^  as  the  term  itfclf  exprefles  it,  tn« 
eludes  all  verbs  in  which  aAion  or  iloing  are 
implied  5  as,  /  *walk^  you  ride,  be  tats,  tbey  runt 
je  do,  we  fight* 

The  paffive  includes  all  thofe  in  which  being 
and  fufFering  are  implied,  or  in  which  you  are 
the  tame,  unrefifting,  helplefs  inflrument,  or 
objed:  of  aftion  :  it  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
patioT,  pajfus,  to  bear  or  fufFer ;  for  inftance, 

I  am  whipped  for  others  faults. 

You  are  rewarded  for  good  anions. 

He  is  driven  from  fociety. 

We  were  led  chearfully  on. 

Ye  are  impofed  upon.  . 

They  were  loved. 

The  »^»/^r  is  that  defcription  of  verbs  which 
belongs^  to  neither  of  the  above  two  clafle^,  and 
exprelTes  neither  a(^on  nor  paflion,  but  beingi 
peculiar  modes  of  exiftence,  or  ftate  or  condi- 
tion of  being  ;  as,  /  am,  Ijleep,  Ifii^  I  ft  and,  it 
glitters,  it  falls,  be  rejoices,  we  boaft. 

There  are  alfo  auxiliary  verbs  which  help  and 
aflift  the  conjugation  of  the  other  Englifh  verbJ,  * 
as  the  Latin  word  auxilium,  from  whence  they 
take  their  name,  implies. , 

They  are  do,  be,  have,  Jhall,  willy  may,  can, 
let,  and  muft. 

All  verbs  neceffarily  imply  an  agent,  or  an 
objed  afted  upon;  and  therefore  admit  with 
fenfe  and  propriety  either  of  the  pronouns  be^ 

for? 


fore  theih :  thus,  Ifigbt^  you  walk,  be  is  dejpij€4t    . 
are  expreffions  that  convey  a  clear  and  dift^fl^ 
meaning.    But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  if  jrou 
put  either  of  the  pronouns  before  any  <ith€r 
part  of  .fpeech. 

Verbs  arc  declined  or  varied  by  moods,  tcn- 
fes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  moods  or  modes  are  particular  forms  of 
the  verb,  Ihcwing  the  manner  in  which  the  be- 
ing, adion,  or  paflion,  are  rcprefented,  and  are 
five  in  number  ;  viz. 

The  Indicative,         Imperative, 
Potential,         Subjunctive^ 

and 
Infinitive,  ' 

The  indicative  mood  limply  indicates,  points 
out,  or  declares  a  thing  ;  as,  /  heavy  you  kmnv^ 
from  indico,  «  Latin  word  conveying  that  mean-^ 
ing. 

The  imperative  is  ufcd  for  coiiMnanding;  a$^ 
march,  be  gone;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  imperare,  to  command. 

The  potential  implies  wifli^  poffibility,  obli- 
gation or  power  J  as,  Iwi/l,  I  might  go  home ;  if 
may  f now  %  they  Jhould  walk  f after \  lean  fence:  it; 
is  derived  from  a  Latin  word />c/^i-,  meaning 
powerful  or  able. 

Tht  fubjunSiive  exprefles  a  thing  under  a  con- 
dition, motive,    wifh,   fuppolition,  &c.  and  is 
preceded  by  a  conjundion,  expreffed  or  under- 
wood^ 
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llood^  and  attended  by  another  verb ;  as^  /  wilt 
lave  him,  tbmgb  he  defpi/e  me  5  were  be  willing,  he 
'  might  be  rich.  The  nameof  this  mood  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  /tibjungere,  to  join  or  put 
under* 

The  infinitive  mood  exprefies  a  thing  in  a  ge- 
neral and  unlimited  manner^  without  any  dif- 
tinclion  of  number  and  perfonj  as^  to  do,  to 
bear,  to  be  ill.     , 

The  tenfes,  or  diftincflions  of  time,  though 
thei^e  can  be  in  reality  but  three,  the  pre/ent,  paji, 
zhd^/uture,  are  made  to  confift  of  fix  variations ; 
viz.  the  prejeni,  the  imperfeU,  the  perfeEl,  the 
pluperfefl,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  future 
tenfes. 

The  pre/ent  tenfe  reprefents  an  action  or  event 
as  pafHng  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned  > 
as,  /  eat,  I  am  learning,  I  hve.  ' 

The  imperfect  reprefents  the  adlion  or  event, 
either  as  pafl  and  finifhed,  or  as  remaining  un- 
finifhed  at  a  certain  time  j  as,  /  hrued  him  for 
bis  virtue  and  probity  i  they  were  going  to  town 
when  I  met  them. 

The  perfect  tenfe  not  only  refers  ta  what  is 
pail,  but  alfo  conveys  an  allufidn  to  the  prefent 
time  ;  as,  I  have  finifhed  my  tafk  /  I  have  feen  the 
man  you  fent  to  me. 

The  pluperfeljt  tenfe  reprefents  a  thing  not  on- 
ly  as  pad,  but  alfo  as  prior  to  fome  other  point 

of 
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Gi^  time  fpecified  in  the  fcntfencc;   as,  /  had 

finijhed  my  tajk  before  he  came^ 

^hcjirji  future  repfefents  rhc  adion  as  yet  to 
Come,  either  with  or  without  refpeft  to  the  pre- 
cife  time  when  ;  as,  the  moon  will  rife  to  night :  I 
Jhallfee  him  again. 

liYit  fecond  future  intimates  that  the  action 
will  be  fully  accomplifhed,  at  or  before  the  time 
of  another  future  adion  or  event ;    as   I  pall 

•  -  * 

have  '  dined  at  (or  before)  one  o* clock.  The  two 
boufes  zvill  have  finijhed  their  bufinefs  when  (or  be^ 
fore]  the  king  comes  to  prorogue  them. 

A  participle  li  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  participating  or  par- 
taking not  only  of  the  properties  of  a  verb,  but 
alfo  of  thofe  of  an  adjeftive ;  as,  I  am  defirous 
of  knowing  him ;  admired  and  applauded  he  be- 
came vain ;  having  finijhed  his  work  he  fub- 
mitted  it,  i&c. 

There  arc  three  participles,   the  prefent  or 
aiflive,  the  perfecS*  or  pafltve,  and  the  compound 
,  perfed:  j  as,  loving^  loved,  having  loved. 
^  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  feveral  moods^ 
tcnfes,  numbers,  and  perfons,  ^ 

The  conjugation  x)f  an  adlive  verb  is  ftyled 
the  a3ive  voice,  and  that  of  a  paffive  verb,  the 
pajfive  voice. 

The  numbers  ace,  two.  Singular  and  Plural. 

M  The 
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The  perfoM  are  lix^  viz.  three  to  each  nunJH^ 
ber.  .    •  *  '         ■••'"'•       '''-'' 

.  If,  ••; 


Sfff^ular. 

Plural. 

Z  h<ar. 

We  hear. 

nm  beared* 

Te  hear. 

i£rkeareth. 

Tliey  heai 

6.  An  Apv£R#^  a&tb<^  term  itieif  implica  m 
Latin»  is  a  word  joiiied  to  a  verb  or  adjeiflive^ 
to  exprefs  more  fully  the  ^manner  of  the  a<%ion 
of  the  verb^  and  the  more  Nparticular  nature  of 
the  quality,  colour,  iize»  or  other  accidental 
circumftance  of  the  adjedlive ;  as^.  that  lady 
dances  gracefully ;  that  ^ntheman  walks  aukr^ 
wardlj^;;  that  youth  reads  correAIy:  here  the 
ivords  gracefully^  aubvuardly,  and  titreiily^  are 
adverbs,  exprefling  or  defining  the  *  manner  of 
dancing,  walking,  and  reading,  which  are  the 
verbs  in  the  three  fentences,  becaufe  they  im** 
ply  nK>tion  and  adion.  ~   ~ 

One  adverb  is  alfo  fomeiimes  joined  taano-^ 
ther,  as  (he  lives  very  frugally. 

That  colour  \%  difagreeaUy  dark ;  that  paflioh 
of  tbp  mind  is  ftrongly  prevalent ;  that  houft 
is  inconveniently  fmall :  here  the  words  difagree^' 
ahly^  ftrongly^  and  inconveniently,  are  adverbs,  and 
point  put  the  more  heightened  explicit  nature^ 
and  circumftajaces  of  the  adjedives  dark,  preva-- 
lcnt,'dxA.Jmlly 


.•> 
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All  the  adverbs  expreflive  of  thefe  two  par^< 
ticiilar  circuinftances  relating « to  the  verb  and 
the  adjedtive^.end  in  /y ;  fo  that  in  purjing^  when  ' 
you  meet  with  any  word  having  that  \termina« 
tion  or  endingi  yqtt  may  be  fure  it  is  ^h  adverb. 

There  are  adverbs  of  diftance,  motion,  quan^ 
tity,  ^M&cmation,  n^ation,  &c.  ns^^rr,  nea)r)  fafi^ 
jlovoly^  mncbi  litik^  yes^  €X  fturely^  no.  Hot,  &c, 

.Thejcc  arc  aifo*  adverbs  of  time,  as  wben,^' 
ibfHj  wec^  or  at  one  time,  /hrmerly,  &c.  and  6( 
piiAC£,  z&jivben,  ibere^  bere^  yonder,  thither,  bi^ 
ther,  whether^  &c. 

An  adverb  may  be  generally  known  by  its 
anfwering .  to  the  queilion.  How  ?  How  much  ? 
When?  or  Where?  as  iii  the  phrafc,  he  reads 
ladiy  \,  ihe  anfwer  to  the  queftion.  How  does  he 
read  2  is^  badly, . 

Tlierc  are  alfo  othier  defcriptions  of  adverbs  ; 
but  thefe  are  the  principal.    In  learning  the  La- 
tin Jai^uag^  you  will  better  become  acquainted ^ 
with  the  reft. 

^v,9rb9  are  M^ritten  with  fmall  letters,  except 
at  the  beginnipg  of  a  fentence ;  and  fo  are  Pre* 
pofiiiond^  Interjed:ions,  and  Cofljundbions. 


7«  A  PREPOSITION,  as  the  word  itfelf  implies 
in  Latin  {pr^poner^,  to  place  before)  is  put  be- 
fore nouns  to  mark  the  feveral  cafes,  or  before 
a  verli^  to  exprefs  the  difference  of  its  adtion :  it 
alfo  ferves  ta  conned  words  with  one  another. 

M  a  atid 
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and  to  point  out  the  relation  betVjreen  them,  as 
he  rode  from  BatE  fo  London':  he  is  beneath  fuch 
mcannefs :  they  are  maintained  by  their  brother, 

^Ji  hi  fi^yfr^^i  ^*^>  i'^^^i  9fy  '^>  towards i  though, 
unto,  under,  with,  are  Prepofitions. 

8.  ACoNjuHCTioN  (from  the  Latih  word  con-- 
jungere,  to  join  together;  fcrvcs  to  conne<3:  and 
join  words  and  fentences  together ;  as.  My  father 
and  mother  love  him,  though  he  is  giddy  ;  but 
yet  they  hope  he  will  mend :  here  and,  t bough, 
butf  znd  yet,  are  conjuni^ions. 

My  brother  and  I  wen^  to  Church,  fince  you 
would  not  ride  out :  here  and  and  ^nce  are  the 
conjundions. 

He  loves  me,  becaufe  I  am  diligent :  here 
becau/e  is  the  connecting  word  or  conjunflion. 

While  I  am  treating  of  the  ConjunAion, 
there  is  a  crrcumftance  which  1  muft  mention, 
that  I  have  obferved  to  be  very  puzzling  to 
young  people,  as  well  to  many  grown  perfons^ 
and  that  is,  the  government  of  the  fubjundlive 
mt)od  by  conjunftions.  I  fhall  thertfbre  endea- 
vour here  to  explain  it.  Some  conjuni^ions  re- 
quire the  indicative,  feme  the  fubjanftivemood, 
after  them.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  when  fomc- 
thing  contingent  or  doubtful  is  implied,  the 
fubjundive  ought  to  be  ufedj  as,  **  if  I  were  to 
write,  he  would  not  regard  it  ;•*  "  he  will  not  be 
pardoned  rjilefs  he  repent  ;**    **  if'thou'  be  af- 
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Aided,  repine  not;  ••  "  tbougb  hejlay  mc,  yet 
will  1  truft  in  him  ;••  "  he  cannot  be  clean,  un-- 
^  Je/s  he  wa/b  himfelf  ;'*  "  no  power  excefil  it  were 
given  from  above  ;'•  "  whether  it  were  I  or  they,  ^ 
fo  we  preach/'  Here  the  Conjunctions,  and  the 
Verbs  themfelves,  which  are  put  in  the  Sub- 
jundive  Mood,-  are  printed  in  Italics ;  for  in« 
^ance,  were  for  was,  rej>enl  for  repents,  ie  for 
art,  Jlay  fox  flays,  wa/b  for  wafhes. 

9.  An  Interjection  isexprefliveof  all  thofe 
crnotions,  pdflions,  and  exclamations,  which  arb 
natural  to  us  upon  any  fudden  furprife,  ^cci- 
^ent>  danger,  difguft,  hatred,  love,  or  defire. 

Examples. 

ji^Ieavens !  what  an  efcape  was  there. 

Oh  !  I  am  wound(fd. 

Quick,  there  J  out  of  the  way,  the  paffage  is 
on  fire ! 

Away  \  be  gone  !  loathed  objed  of  my  crime. 

Zounds,  and  furyj  fir,  what  do  you  mean? 

Deteftablis  fellow  !   how  I  hate  him. 

O  amiabje  creature !  how  I  love  her. 

Ah  me !.  I  wilh  I  was  yojung  again, 
.  Alas !  I  aip  undone. 

Woes  me!  finful  wretch  that  I  am, 
.    The  teacher  fhould  make  the  pupils  give  him 
in  rotation,  examples  upon  tfiefe  feveral  parts 
of  fpeech,  and  pradife  them  in  that  way  as 
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much  as  poflible ;  the  Icfs  they  depend  upon 
books  and .  mere  rofe  work  the  better ;  they 
ought  to  be  taught  to  think  and  confider  for 
thcinlclves ;  (for  evfen  thought  and  refleliion  are 
X&  Be  mechanically  acquired  by  habit)  atxcl  the 
oftener  this  fpecies  of  fhort  Jedure  is  repeated, 
for  fontie  timej  the  niore  certain  will  be  the  im- 
preffion  on  their  volatile  minds  ^  but  it  mujS- 
not  be  made  tirefoine  ro  thcoi,  as  the  entering 
into  minute,  details  would  be.  \ 

With  refpeft  to  the  Concords  and  the  Syij^|3^ 
of  Englilh  Grammar,  I  cannot  do  better,  than 
refer  the  reader  to  Linley  Murray^  where  he  wi|l 
find  |:hem  better  and  more  fully  arranged  than 
it  would  be  poflible  for  me  to  do  iti  a  work  of 
this  general  nature ;  however,  the  followip^ 
particulars  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  a  clafs  to  parfe^  I  have  ufually 
grvcfn  them  viyi  voce  a  fentence,  and  made  vftxy 
boy  parfc  one  Wqrd  in  rotation,  till  the  fen- 
tence lis  out,  attracting  and  commanding  tlieir 
attchtlbn  as  mucH  as  poflibie;  and  this  I  have 
fob nd  a  much  better  way  than  making  them 
ytriteiti  orparfe  from  the  book;  but  they  muft 
betatft^n'prafdifed  in  it^ahd'^t  'firft  it  is' fufli- 
cieht'fo'f  theM'toftate  tinirJfy  to  what  claf^  eac^ 
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fidon  ;  church  \%  a  noun  ;  next  U  stni  adj.e^ivp : 
Sunday  is  a  noun.  .  '^     -   1, 

In  ^rder  tp  make  the  pupils  write  the  f^j[ii^ 
language  corrc.(5lIy  and  gramipatically^^  I^  do  nqt 
know  a  J^itcf  pjgn  than  this,  Tal;e  JJ^hy^]t4^t^ 
r/^*s  Exercifes  in  F^lft  Engljlfh.  Cla^  y,Q\ir  pjj^ 
oils,  and  fet  them  down  jwice.a  week,  >yitb-  a 
blank  copy-bopk  or  c6pyin^-.paper :  di(}nte  \sy 
them  teiji  ^/r  twelve  fpntences  viv$'  vocc^  frorp  t;.haj 
))ook.  Let  three  minutes,  or  fo,  elapfe  fecfwieeri 
jcach  jfefttence,  to  give  them  time  to  write  it 
correftly.  When  all  have  done,  take  A/j.  ex^fr 
rife  that  you  think  likejy  to  be  the  jpoft  cor-^ 
rcdlly  (Jon^*  Juft  rui>  it  pyerand  fet. right  any 
trifling  error  he  may  havp  cornmitted,  aqdfhcfl^ 
making  every  boy  change  his  own  exercifc  with 
his  next  neighbour ;  read  over  the  corrqcled  eXf. 
^rcife  to  them  aloud  and,  diflindtly,  fent^^Qs,  (xy-, 
ftntinccj^^  egich  pupil  correcting  his  neigl\t?our/^ 
from  it  at  jhe  faipe  tim?.  And.  when  all  bav^ 
foi  done,  let  every  one  caft  up  the,  numb«  of 
faultis  he  has  found  in  his  neighbqiir/5  l^^^ewiffi^ 
and  put  it  jdown  in  Jarge  fig^r.Qs.al;.tl]^e  bpffpai 
of  the  page :  keep  a  book  witl)  all  thfir  i^^Mp^ 
fo  sirrai|g,ed  aqd  rf^d^^  that  p*i  P?aX.P«  <ipwi> 
againft  the  names  every  tiflp?  th^y  pra(fti|Ie^  the 
nuitiberof  faults  ca<;li  fia^s  cpmtnit^e;^  ^^fl^avc 
\i  at  one  view  bisforc  yj>u^  \o  phfervif  ^  \^^  pro- 
greft  they  make  ,•  and  ^^p  the  ^i^rti^r  or  h^If- 
ycar^fi-  end,  he  who  has  the  fpwcft  in  "the  total 
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amount^    (hould   have  a  fuitablc  prize  or  re- 
ward. 

This  is  a  moft  excellent  method,  though,  per^ 
haps,  not  generally  known  :  it  faves  the  mafter 
the  time  and  trouble  of  corredrng  a  great  num-» 
ber  of  exercifes,  and  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe 
as  if  he  did :  it  excites  emulation  among  the 
pupils,  and  induces  them  to  much  greater  at- 
tention in  making  their  exercifes,  beiides  hav- 
ing the  efFcd  of  teaching  them  to  corredt  witli 
exaftnefs,  by  being  nnade  the  examiners  of  their 
neighbours. 

The  fame  plan  may  alfo  bepracflifed  in  Latin 
and  French  with  much  fuccefs  ;  in  the  former 
by.  Clarke*^  Introduftion  or  Turner's  Exercifes; 
and  in  the  latter  from  Chambaud^  Pprny,  and 
many  other  books  of  Exercife. 

All  thefe  corredions  (hould  be  made  in  red 
ink,  to  diftinguiih  the  errors  more  plainly. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  (ludy  to  form  judicious 
arrangements,  and  it  much  facilitates  the  im- 
provement of  boys. 

The  teacher  fhould  take  care  that  all  the  feq- 
tences  he  feleds  for  exercife,  Ihould  be,  as 
much  as  poflible,  free  from  corrupt,  indecent 
language,  or  double  entendre ;  and  the  more  of 
fhort^but  forcible  matter'  of  morality,  religion, 
and  fcience,  they  contain,  the  better. 

*  Lihley  Murray's  fentences  are  entirely  chafte. 

'   '  "    '  '     '  •        ♦  *i    . 
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Writing. 

vV^*iTiNG,  as  Lord  Cheflcrfield  obferves  to 
his  fon,  is-merely  a  mechanical  art,  and  that  by 
only  ufing  their  eyes  with  a  little  attention  to 
it,  young  people  may  learn  to  write  any  hand 
without  the  leaft  labour  of  the  head  or  perplex- 
ity of  the  mind  ;  but,  however,  there  is  a  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  juft  proportion  in  fine  wri- 
ting, that  ftrikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with 
almoft  as  much  tout  enfemhle  efFedl,  as  the  fame 
properties  or  qualitiess  when  viewed  in  the  G?- 
rinihian  column,  or  the  fculptured  form  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  enough 
to  write  a  hand  fp  as  to  be  diftindly  and  eafily 
read,  but  it  (hould,  as  much  as  poffible,  poflefs 
thofe  graces  and  fymmetry  whjch  it  is  capable 
of  being  impreffed  with.  It  is  as  eafy  for  young 
people  to  do  a  thing  well^  as  to  do  it  badly ;  and 
though  it  is  become  a  received  maxim   among 
the  rich  and  the  great,  that  it  is  vulgar  to  write 
well,  or  to  bellow  any  further  pains  upon  it 
than  juft  to  be  able  to  write  legibly;  yet  I  ima- 
gine that  though  this  idea  may  be  fafliionable^ 
and  fuit  the  indolence  of  the  higher  ranks,  yet 
\t  is  far  front  being  ^  right  or  a  wife  idea  with 
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^ffif(^  ta  themfejves^.  god  it  mttfl  be  obvious  to 
livery  opq^tt^at  it  cannot  poflibljr  be  fo  with  re^ 
^g^rcj  t€p  the  commercial  <and  che  middling  clafie^ 
of  focietyj  or  the  profeffions;  indeed,-  phyii^ 
cUn^.h^v^  long  been  remarkable  for  wrimng 
ifiiUy}  and  it  is  to  me  the  mone  furprifipg,  as 
fbe  life  of  a  pfitien^  may.  bje  en^daagtrcdt  bjr  a 
fingje  wo|rd  in  a  r/v/>9  being^ift^Mn  by^^tlv 
9pQihf9Hry  whP  i?  tp  iji^ke  if  vp/  ,  ;ii  i :». ;  r. 
:  Ck^yjftqn  felddm  writp  good  haitds^  but  th^ 
ipay^prol^ably  arife  from  tlic  frequency  of  -  wm* 
ingj^xeicifcsj  and  the  hurry  of  <»mpofition  ei^ 
pul^lig  feljpolsi  and  !th4  Univeiifity,i:;in  iwrly  IJfe^ 
which r  giyiiPg  jtl^f  m .  ^,  hafty  incorre^ihabid  of 
doing  ir,  they  never>  afjerwjrd^  recpytor ;.  Qtbeiv 
vife  I  do  nptjipe'tv^fltiflioqld  hinder  thep»ifrorn 
wrif  i;ior.  vpjell  ^x^d  pia^ing  a  pifaifticei  of  it ;  pro^n^ 
hajbh  v\}^  -^n^  epccwfg  m»^  be. fairly  enough, 
made  (by  medical  menbfought  ujp  in  the  fam^ 

w^y«    ^M^  \   '^       .      .  »i     n      ?    *  '     .    .   V   -    r.    - 

•Atfqr-nies  geperally.wrixp  a  corrc^  andicxitft 
hfind,  |^ouji;h  it >^§  h^ndpoculiai^to^thbnfelires" 
i^njj  jhe  prpfsflion,Q£  ih^  jafw ;  bLtf».lM>F^verv  it 
diflfej^fjpiO  tjheiifch^r^ftd  mprcaiitilc  ftyles  of 
la^'i^iwg^o?/?  any,  9i5hferi  y«$;it  is^  neat^  very  Icgi* 
ble  and  fair :  indfys^.  tl^ir  bufinefs  requires  par^y 

^TJ^flyg^n/W^WVifa^ny  t  dfifcri|Hioo  of ;  perfiins^ r 
frpQ^  ti^^^effyre,  pif  ,th^ji.mo»eat,^  in  a 

h\ifry^4|qfiftnw>t  be^fixpcdted  to  l>c  fo  corpecUy^ 
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dooe  as  when  they  can' lake  more  time  about  h; 
^et  It  does  not  follow  thit  they  (hould' always 
fcfithle^  or  chat  good  writing  is  not  lifcfui^ind 
ornaajieiital.  .      ^ 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  hand-Witfrtg 
of  every  perlbn  is  a  kind  of  ind^x  of  the  mind'; 
and  that  from  the  fine  ftrokes,  exaftnefs,  fym- 
irictryj  apd  rorreftneft  of  the  writirljg;  the  fiiir 
and  unfullied  (icojce  of  the  paper^  aitd  the  neat* 
aefs  with  which  a  letter  «  folded;  fujierfcribed, 
and  fealedi  a  very  juft  correfpb Aiding  idea  of 
the  wyiterfs  mental  difpofition^  habits  of  neat* 
4i€fs^  vand  method  might  be  formed  ;  and  I  have 
found  this  obfervation  to  hold  good  in  particu* 
lar  with  refpedif  to  the  fair  fex. 

'  When  1  fee  a  letter  clumfily  folded  iip,  the 
paper  wrinkled  and  blotted^  a  bit  of  a  wafer 
niade  ufe  of  for  a  whole  one,  or  a  dab  df  coar(e 
war,  half  imf^efled  with  the  writer's  fcal,  in- 
flead  of  a  clear  deep  impreilion  on  fine  wax» 
and  the  direftion /trr^ro;/^^  as  if  it  were  done 
yaith  a  ikewer,  I  naturally  conclude  that  the 
ivriter  is  carelefs  and  flovenly  in  cvei'y  things 
elfe;  lor  thofe  wlio  have^ce  acquired  habits 
of  jBomtnefe  ^nde^adne^;  can  Mver  throve  themf 
pfii";(|)Edivcftthcmfelfiesordiewi;^^^     t;i.^  *v       ^ 
The  fame  idea  may  be  purfuftt'ftifl  flirfliei^^ ' 
aijd  the^ijitemal  eoaieritii^ofi  a  Ictffcr^^maif  iehal^le 
the  psrufcr  to/fwm  lbn«t'hoeioft^#  thfe  Vrittr**^ 
literary HabiKeieir,  mdrll  fiintiniertfti'yir^fitSdn  ' 
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of  mindj  and  accuracy  of  method  in  bufinefs  j 
for  if  the  ftyle  is  vulgar  and  ungramixutical^ 
loofe  and  negligent;  the  fentiments  coarfe. 
felfi(h,  and  unfair ;  the  language  bafty  and  pe- 
tulant; the  feveral  points  he  writes  about  irre- 
gularly introduced,  unconnedled,  and  difFufe, 
there  is  very  good  reafon  for.  thinking  that  he  is 
badly  educated,  unjuft  in  his  dealings,  paflionate 
in  his  temper,  and  incorredt  in  his  bufinefs. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  toftate  Mr.  Lockers 
opinion  upon  this  point.  '*  The  writing  letV 
^*  ters,**  (fays  this  great  genius,)  *^  enters  fo 
'*  much  into  all  the  occafions  of  life,  that  no 
"  gentleman  can  avoid  (hewing  himfclf  in  comr- 
"  pofitions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences  will 
*  "  daily  force  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  pen,  which 
"  lays  open  his  breeding,  his  sense,  and  his 
"  ABILITIES,  to  a  feverer  exapiinaiion  thar^ 
^*  any  oral  difcourfe.*' 

From  hence  we  may  infer  the  ncccflity  of 
doing  every  thing  corredtly,  neatly,  and  me- 
thodically in  which  zvriiing  is  concerned,  epifto- 
lary  communication  being  entirely  carried  on 
through  that  ufeful  medium. 

That  the  fame  precifion  and  correclnefs  which 
enter  into  compojiiion,  ought  alfo  to  form  princi- 
'  pal  ingredients  in  writing  or  penman fhip  itfelf, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  that  thofe 
flowers  and  beauties  of  expreflion  which  forn) 
the  ornaments  of  the  f9rmer,  fliould  be  anala.^ 
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goufly  interwoven  in  the  Ijitter,  by  thofe  cx- 
preflivc  beauties  of  fymmetry,  fair  proportion, 
and  cxadnefs  of  which  the  art  is  capable,  can- 
not likewifc  admit  of  much  argument. 

I  Ihall  therefore  endeavour  to  lay  do\yn  fuch 
rules,  and  make  fuch  general  pbfcrvations  on 
the  pradice  of  f he  art,  a^  will  enable  the  reader, 
whether  teacher,  parent,  or  other,  to  form  m 
right  judgment  on  the  fubje(a:,  and  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  young  penman,  as  well  as  in- 
flrud:.  and  fhew  him  how  to  mend  them ;  for 
example  in  this  cafe  is  far  more  effeftual  than 
precept ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  delineate  with 
a  pencil  how  fuch  and  fuch  a  ftroke  or  letter 
fhould  have  been  formed,  than  merely  to  ttlf 
him  of  it :  this  is  the  praflice  I  have  always 
pbferved  ;  and  have  found  it  particularly  effec- 
tual, even  in  teaching  large  clafles,  where  th< 
trouble  is  proportionably  much  greater  than 
in  teaching  a  fingle  pupil. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  initia- 
tory praftice  of  writing,  and  what  that  princi* 
pie  confifts  in. 

To  draw  flraight  but  oblique  or  floping 
ftrokes,  is  the  firft  attempt  the  pupil  is  very 
properly  taught  to  make.  The  book  fhould  be 
fo  ruled  that  the  length  of  thefe  ftrokes  Ihould 
not  be  too  great  for  the  fize  of  the  hand. that  is 
i  to  draw  them,  or  fo  as  to  ftrain  th)e  exertion  of 
it  beyond  the  limit  of  that  command  or  power 

which 
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wl)ich  it?  naturally  po^efes :  nor  oh  tSie  other 
ii^  {(vHild  they  b^  ix^  iiiort  as.  tof  totifinie^d 
cra^np  the.{Hipil*3  fiiigersi  i^  bring  litih  into  a 
fiat^k  i9l^  reftrdming  tbe  meifure  of  his  cofnmand 
6f  b»nd»  in  drawing  iiroke»  to  the  full  ieiigth  or 
exiQnt  of  that  power,  without  ihrfting  or  (irain- 
ing  the  entire  poiition  of  the  hand  itfdS^*  which 
Ihould  always  remain  fbced^  reding  oh  the  third 
and  fourth  finger,  and  leave  the  two  fbre-fingers 
and  thumb  to  play  with  eafe  and  freedbni. 

It  is  next  a  matter  of  queftion  whether  it  is 
ofeful  or  not  to  the  pupil  for  the  teacher  to  pen- 
cil the  ftrokes  for  him  at  firft,  till  he  has  afc- 
quired  a  habit  from  practice  of  drawing  thenfi 
flraight  and  correftly.     As   I  confider  writing  ' 
to  be  a  mere  mechanical  art,  improveable  by 
habit  and  pradice,  I  am  in  favour  ofthe  ilrokes 
being  penciled  at  firft,  and  when  that  has  beeii 
ufed  for  fome  time,  to  crofs-rule  the  page  with 
oblique  lines  upon  ^n  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, whiph  is  the  proper  meafurc  or  degree  of 
the  inclination  of  a  ftrofce  in  writing;  and  then 
let  bim  flope  the  flrokes   hiipfelf  parallel  or\* 
even  with  thofe  lines,   fo   that  he  will  have 
a  confiderable  guide  to  aflift  his  eye;  for  the 
eye  is  the  only  guide  he  will  afterwards  have, 
as  he  leaves  off  the  ufe  of  plummet  or  pencil 
line^,  which  are  only  tbe  young  penman'^  lead-  ' 
ing^ftringsy    .    ; 
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feefqre^  however, the  pupil:  k  faffcttd  to  atr 
tempt  w  puf  tbcp^/i  topaper,  he  muft:  be  taught 
to/^  in  the.  proper  pofturc,  aitd  to  bokiihe  p&m 
mbt ;  gjjd  vin  this  e?irly  .ftage  o£  Jthe  blilStteft, 
top  much  .tttention  cannot  be  paid  to  ihcfe  t%«^o- 
circ^mftance3.}  for  if  he  is  fu^ffcred  to  begin 
with  wxoog  Jbabits,  tk^y  will  grow  uponhim^ 
and  he  wi|l  ^pt  be  able  tQ  get  the  better  <»f  them 
withoutr^a  gfieat  deal  .of  after-care  and  troubles 
prevehtiojDi  is  always  better  than  remedy.         ,  '^ 

Twpp^ts  o/an  adion  fhould  never  be  taught 
at  th^^  fame  timci  if  they  can  -  pofllbly  be  fepa*. 
rated^  a&  it^  this  <5^fe  they  can  ^  therefore  the 
poll^ure  an^  thcihqlding  the  pen  properly  fhouid 
be  iirll  learnt,  before  the  pupil  dips  it  in  th6 
ink  to  pro<ce^d  further.  Let  the  height  and 
flopc  pf  th?  delk,  and  the  ^ight  of  the  chair 
or  Iprm  he  fits  upon  b^  fuch  as  fuits  the  pupil'ti 
fize  and  height^  fo  that  he  may  fit  with  eafe^ 
and  that  the  improper  height  of  the  former  may 
not  oblige,  him  to  prefs  Us  bread  againfl  the 
edges^  or  drain  to  reach  bis  copy-book,  whicK- 
ihoiild  be  placed  cxadlly  fquare  with  the  defk'  or 
tableland  filways  kept  in  that  pofitioni  the  left  ^ 

*  * 

arm  being  prdfed  towarda  the  fide,  the  body  a  Ad 
bead,  ered,  and  the  right  arm  ^alfo  (;lofe  to  the 
right,  fide*  The  back  of  the  band" turned  up- 
wards ifl  a  direft  line  with  the  ^rm,  ^ikI  rh^  peqi'^ 
held  between  the  thumb  and  the  two  fore-fin- 
gers,  at ,  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch,  more  or 

kfs. 
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Itfs  (according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fingers) 
from  the  pointy  which  fhould  be  placed  to  the 
paper  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  right  fhoulder, 
and  the  back  or  outward  curve  turned  exadlly 
upwards.  The  point  of  a  beginher*s  pen  fhould 
always  be  broad^  and  the  flit  long. 

This  is  the  right  polition  of  the  iody,  paper, 
and  pen;  and  whenever  he  alters  that  pofition  in 
iny  the  moft  trifling  refpeft,  the  teacher,  whom 
I  fuppofe  to  be  carefully  watching  his  motions^ 
fliould  inftantly  fet  him  right,  and  make  him 
keep  fo. 

In  fchools,  where  there  are  a  variety  of  pu- 
pils difl^ering  in  age,  make,  and  height,  there 
ihould  be  three  diflferent  heights  of  deflcs,  and 
the  flopes  or  inclinations  fuch  as  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  before  ftated ;  and  this  circum- 
Aance  fliould  be  particularly  attended  to  with 
refpedl  to  females,  as  they  mufl  naturally  be 
more  inconvenienced  by  an  uneafy  pofl:ure  and 
the  preflure  of  the  breaft  againft  the  edges  of 
the  deflc,  than  boys.  There  fliould  be  fmall 
narrow  rims  to  the  deflis  to  prevent  the  books 
Aiding  off,  but  they  fliould  not  be  fo  high  as  to 
render  them  uneafy  to  the  pupils'  arms.  Every 
deflc  fliould  have  a  foot-board,  that  the  pupils 
may  fit  with  the  more  cafe,  have  a  better  com- 
mand of  the  pen,  and  not  be  obliged  to  prcfs 
the  body  againfl:  the  deflc  for  fupport,  while  the 
legs  are  fufpendcd  from  the  form,  without  any 

relief 
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ft\lt(  ifor  that  uneafy  pofture :  in  Ihort  the  foot-* 
board,  the  height  of  the  deflc  and  the  chair  or 
form,  fhould  fo  correfpond  as  to  enable  the  pu- 
pil  to  fit  quite  at  eafe,  and  not  to  drain  the  arms 
or  brcaft.  in  reaching  the  paper,  or  fufpend  the 
legs  becaufe  they  cannot  reach  the  foot-board  or 
rail. 

Where  young  people  are  privately  taught  at 
home,  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  make  them 
write  on  a  flat  table  :  a  common  defk,  made  of 
deal,  covered  with  green  baize,  and  fitted  in 
point  of  flope  afld  height  to  the  pupil's  fize, 
with  a  foot-board  or  railing,  is  not  very  ex- 
penfive,  and  would  prove  far  more  convenient 
to  the  pupil  than  a  mahogany  table,  even  with 
a  flope  deflc  placed  upon  it,  as  it  is  fometimes 
done.  A  flool,  with  a  fl:ufl^ed  bottom,  and 
covered  with  leather,  might  alfo  be  made  to 
correfpond  with  the  deflc  and  foot-board.  In- 
deed, every  thing  fliould  be  done  to  render  the 
pofl:ure  eafy  to  the  pupil,  and  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  brcafl:  by  conipreflion  againft  the  deflc ; 
for  if  the  deflc  is  too  high,  it  has  that  bad  ef- 
fedt ;  and  if  it  is  too  low  it  will  give  the  child 
a  habit  of  (looping :  hence  the  neceflity  of  fit- 
ting thefe  things  exadly  to  his  fize. 

When  the  pupil  by  much  praftice  has  learned 
to  write  ftraight  and  parallel  ftrokes  corredlly,  he. 
may  then  have  copies  of  pot-hooks  and  bangers^ 
and  the  eafieft  letters  fet  him,  fuch  as  /,  0,  l,J^ 
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»,  r,  »,  i&,  &c.  the  book  being  crofs-rulcd  with 
the  oblique  lines  at  equal  diftances,  and  of  a 
text  »'s  breadth. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  is  neceffary 
to  dbferve,  that  according  to  the  moft  eminent 
mafters  of  the  art  of  writing,  there  are  five  fun- 
damental rules  to  be  indifpenfably  attended  to, 
viz. 

I.  To  write  or  draw  ftraigbt  ftrokes,  that  is 

without  a  bend,  curve,  or  twift  in  them. 
2»  To  draw  parallel  flrokes,  or  ftrokes  in* 
dining,  leaning,  or  floping  the  fame  way. 
J.  To  make  the  letters  exaftly  equally  dif^ 
tant  from  each  other,  and  that  is  bed  done 
by  crofs-ruling  the  book  with  lines  at  exad 
equal  diftances,  by  means  of  a  four-lided 
ruler,  fo  that  within  one  of  thefe  fpaces, 
which  is  equal  to  one  fide  of  the  rule,  two 
fmall  letters,  as  an  /  and  a  r,  or  an  equal 
proportion  of  a  larger  one,  as  an  w,  may 
be  contained  ;  for  the  beginning  and  finifh« 
ing  hair  ftrokes  of  the  m  muft  nccefTarily  be 
excluded  from  the  fpace,  fo  that  the  firft 
Ug  of  the  m  will  be  drawn  on  the  firft  or 
left  hand  line  of  the  fpace,  by  which  the 
legs  will  be  equally  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  thus  give  the  letter  its  proper  propor- 
tion ;  the  firft  hair-ftroke  beginning  in  the 
center  of*  the  preceding  fpace,  and  the 

ending 
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tending  hair-ftrokc  terminating  cxadly  in 
the  center  of  the  third  fpace ;  and  if  an  i 
is  to  be  joined  to  it^  forming  its  dowa 
ftroke  upon  the  hair  flroke  of  the  m,  and 
terminating  its  own  on  the  next  line^  where 
you  again  begin  with  ariy  other  letter,  by 
this  means  prefer ving  always  an  exad:  dif- 
tance  between  your  letters^ 

4.  To  make  all  your  letters  equally  prbpor^ 
tioned^  one  not  being  wider  than  another  \ 
and  that,  as  well  as  equal  diftances,  is  beft 
regulated  by  the  above  plan,  till  the  eye  it* 
feif  by  habit  becoming  capable  of  difcern-i^ 
ing  the  beauties  of  proportion,  naturally 
produces  it  without  the  affillance  of  art  or 
method  : — hence  it  follows  that  the  body 
of  an  ^,  g^  b^  H,  a^  q^  p^  j,  «,  v^  k^  and  half 
an  m^  mull  be  qxadtly  of  the  fame  meafured 
breadth ;  nor  fhould  any  one  of  them  be 
wider,  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  but 
precifely  the  fame  breadth  throughout, 

5.  To  make  the  tops  of  letters  exadiy  of  the 
fame  height  with  each  other,  the  /  only  ex- 
cepted ;  fo  that  an  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the-firft  topped  letter  (hall  exadly 
touch  the  heads  of  /,  d^  A,  ky  &c.— ^the  fame 
of  all  tailed  letters,  fuchas|^,jf,  y,  p^j^  the 
loops  of  which  ought  alfo  to  be  exadly  the 
fame  breadth ;  the  hair-ftroke  drawn  through 
the  /  to  diflinguifh  it  from  /  fhould  always 
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be  'upon  the  line^  and  even  with  the  badics 
of  the  letters  on  the  upper  line. 

As  the  pupil's  ftrength  of  fingers  increale, 
the  breadth  of  the  horizontal  lines  may  be  ex« 
tended,  fo  that  the  fize  of  the  letters  may  be 
increafed  to  any  dimeniion ;  but  that  fhould 
never  exceed  the  pupil's  powfer  or  command  of 
hand,  or.  oblige  him  to  ftrain  his  fingers  and 
hand  out  of  their  proper  pofition,  to  draw  a 
longer  flroke  than  he  is  naturally  able  to  do« 

I  have  always  found  that  writing  the  copies 
myfelf  on  the  fide  or  top  of  the  book  is  far 
preferable  to  putting  flip  copies  before  young 
writers  \  that  may  do  very  well  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  but  is  improper  for  beginners^ 

I  never  fufFcr  young  writers  to  do  more  than 
one  line  at  a  time,  till  I  have  examined  it ;  and 
then  my  firft  care  is  to  correft  their  errors  with 
a  pencil,  that  they  may  fee  them,  and  amend 
them  in  the  next  line.  If  a  flrokeis  crooked, 
I  draw  the  pencil  line  ftraight  through  it,  that 
he  may  fee  the  deformity  more  plainly :  if  a  let- 
ter is  wrong  fhaped,  I  mend  it  with  the  pencil, 
and  alfo  form  the  fame  letter  myfelf  over  his, 
to  fhew  him  the  difference.  If  the  tops  or  tails 
of  his  letters  are  unequal  in  length,  I  draw  an 
horizontal  line  through  them,  to  ftiew  him  that 
inequality  and  impropriety. — If  one  letter  is 
wider  than  another,  I  meafure  themj  and  cor« 
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ftA  them,  to  make  him  obferve  the  difpropor- 
tioji^' — If  bis  letters  are  unequal  in  diftance  from 
each  other^  I  meafure  and  re<f^ify  that  diflahce 
with  my  pencil — If  a  flroke  is  thicker  in  one 
pla.ce  than  another,  I  point  it  out  to  him  and 
.;alter  it.  If  he  makes  an  o,  an  m,  an  a,  or  any 
.other  letter,  wider  at  top  than  at  the  bottom,  I 
meafure  it  acrofs,  alter  it  with  my  pencil,  and 
make  him  fenfiblc  of  the  difproportion.  In 
ihort  I  do  not  fulFcr  a  (ingle  error  in  the  line  to 
pafs  unnoticed,  and  I  make  him  write  the  next 
line  amended  from  thefe  correftions. 

When  he  forms  any  letter  particularly  badly, 
I  always  make  him  write  a  line  or  two  of  that 
ictter  only,  till  he  has  done  it  right. 

The  pupil  fliould  be  able  to  write  large  hand 
very  well  and  corredly  in  every  refped:,  before 
you  attempt  to  leffen  the  dimenfions  of  the  lines, 
or  make  him  write  fmall-hand  on  finglc  lines  ;  ' 
for  a  hand-writing  naturally  diminifhes,  and  has 
a  gradual  tendency  to  become  fmaller,  as  the 
pupil   increafes  in  years,  and  has  occafion  to 
praftice  the  writing  of  exercifes,  which  a  mafter 
Jhould  never  fufFer  on  any  account  to  be  done  in 
a  negligent,  fcribbling,  carelefs  hand,  as  more 
naturally  good  hands  are  for  ever  ruined  by  that 
means  than  can  poflibly  be  imagined,  and,  as  I 
have  obferved  'in  another  part  of  the  work,  one 
branch  ftiould  not  be  facrificed  to  the  attainment 
of  another. 
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"  Keep  the  pupil,  therefore,  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  to  the  larger  hands,  and  only  diminfh  them 
very  gradually. 

In  teaching  writing  by  claffes,  I  have  always 
made  it  a  praftice  to  have  the  pupil's  books 
ready  ruled,  copied,  and  good  pens  prepared  for 
them,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  when  the 
books  are  delivered  out,  and  filence  and  atten- 
tion procured,  but  to  begin  ;  previous  to  which, 
however,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ftatc  to  them, 
that  they  were  only  to  write  one  line  each,  till  I 
had  came  round  to  them,*  and  tha/  to  be  done 
Tery  flowly,  deliberately,  and  carefully,  looking 
at  their  copies,  and  recolledling  to  obfervc  the 
four  principal  rules  in  writing ;  viz. 

J.  Straight  ftrokes.     3.  Equal  diftances. 
J.  Parallel  ftrokes,     4.  Equal  proportions. 

When  time  fufficient  has  elapfed  for  them  to 
write  one  line,  I  have  then  begun  with  the  firfl: 
in  rotation  at  the  defk,  pointed  out  and  cor- 
redled  his  errors  with  my  pencil,  told  him  to  go 
on  with  another  line,  carefully  amending  the 
faults  of  the  firft;  and  then  to  the  fecond  in  ro- 
tation, and  fo  on  through  the  whole  clafs,  till 
the  copies  have  been  all  finilhed,  examined,  and 
corredled. 

This  is  the  only  fure  method  of  teaching 
^yfitin^  with  a  certainty  of  improvement ;  for 


it  U  bf|  no  avail  to  let  children  write  a  number 
of  copies,  day  after  day,  without  pointing  out 
and  making  them  pundually  mend  their  faults; 
fuch  y  practice  only  tends  to  rivet  and  confirm 
Inccrn-edl  habits. 

The  teacher  (hould  always  have  by  him  21 
number  of  good  pens  ready  for  ufe,  and  when  a 
pupil  has,  by  chance,  got  a  bad  one,  it  ought  to 
be  changed  immediately,  without  lofing  time  in 
botching  and  mending  it,  and  after  all,  perhaps, 
making  it  worfc  than  it  was  before. 

When  a  clafs  is  writing,  the  teacher  ftiould 

have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  look  over  the 

pupils  and  correft  their  errors,  for  that  is  not 

the  proper  time  to  rule  books,  fet  copies,  or 

cut  pens ;  as  to  the  make  of  which  the  teacher 

Ihould  be  as  particular  as  poffible,  cutting  them 

free  and  eafy  in  the  fpring,  broad  or  fmall  point* 

ed^   according  to  circumftanccs,   fuch  as   tl^c 

ftrcngth  of  the  pupil's  fingers,  his  time  of  ftand- 

ing  in  writing,  the  fize  of  hand  he  is  pradtifing, 

&c, :  the  thicknefs  of  the  quill,  or  its  barrel, 

fliould  alfo  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 

>vriter*s  hand. 

The  greatefl"  attention  ftiould  always  be  paid 
to  keeping  the  paper  clean,  and  therefore  the 
pupils  fliould  never  be  fufFered  to  write  without 
blotting  or  other  paper  under  their  hands,  co- 
vering the  unwritten  part  of  the  page* 
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To  excite  emalation  in  clafTes,  the  books 
fhould  be  compared^  and  a  memorandum^  in 
figures,  made  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  of  the 
number  of  faults,  and  two  or  three  of  thofc  who, 
at  the  quarter's  end,  fh^ll  appear  to  have  the 
feweft  in  calling  up  the  total  amount,  fhould  be 
rewarded  by  a  prize  of  fome  kind  j  or  every 
copy  Ihould  entitle  the  writer  to^a  certain  num« 
Ker  of  marks,  according  to  its  correftnefs,  which 
being  kept  an  account  of,  he  who  at  the  quar- 
ter's end  had  the  moft  marks,  ftiould  be  enti- 
tled to  the  reward,  or  if  two  or  three  were  equal^ 
they  might  draw  lots  for  it. 

Many  boys  have  a  trick  of  not  joining  the 
hair-ftrokes  to  the  down-ftrokes,  and  breaking 
them  off  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  letters :  thi§ 
is  a  very  incorred:  habit,  and  ought  to  be  ftridtly 
prevented  or  guarded  againft. 

In  holding  the  pen,  the  thurnb  only  ihould 
be  bent ;  the  two  fore-fingers  fhould  be  extended 
ftraight  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  nib,  and 
the  hand  fhpuld  reft  upon  the  two  outer  fingers. 
As  pupils  advance  towards  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and,  indeed,  fooner,  they  fhould  be  taught 
to  make  and  menfl  their  own  pens,  rule  their 
pwn  books,  &c.  and  1  do  not  f^e  why  young 
ladies  might  not  alfo  be  taught  to  do  the  fame : 
it  is  a  very  j^ukward  thing  not  to  be  ^ble  to 
piend  a  bad  pen,  or  rule  a  few  ftraight  pencil 

lines 
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lines  qn  occafioni  as  fuch  urgent  circumftanccs 
frequently  occur  in  life,  as  to  rqider  it  equally 
a  neceflary  bufinefs  to  both  fexes  to  be  able  to 
do :  it  cannot  do  harm,  but  it  may  be  of  eflential 
fervice. 

Copies  of  well   written  figures  fhpuld  now 
and  then  bf:  given  to  the  pupils ;  and  when  they 
can  write  well  on  fingle  lines,  they  fhould  be 
made  occafionally  to  attempt  a  running  or  bufi-*^^ 
nefs  hand,  and,  by  degrees,  leave  off  the  ufe  of 
pencil  and  even  black  lines,  which  are  generally 
drawn  out  on  thick  paper,  and  ufed  under  fine 
paper,  to  render  them  more  tranfparent.     In- 
deed, in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  edu- 
cation, there  (hould  not  be  any  fudden  tranfi- 
tions,  but  the  gradations  fliould  be  flow  and  aU 
mod  infenfible. 

I  think,  in  general,  copies,  well  written  by 
the  mafter,  are  preferable  to  copper-plate,  be- 
caufe  they  are  |  more  natural,  but  in  that  the 
teacher  muft  judge  for  himfelf. 

Good  black  ink,  of  a  proper  confidence,  not 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  is  a  very  neceflary  requi- 
fite  towards  good  writing,  and  the  teacher  fliould 
always  be  particulat  about  it. 

When  boys  have  nearly  terminated  their 
fchool  education,  they  fliould  be  made  to  copy 
letters,  bills  of  parcels,  promiflbry  notes,  re- 
ceipts, or  any  other  fimilar  matters,  inftead  of 

writing 
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writing  from  flips ;  and  which^  in  addition  to 
the  CT^zA  writing  that  merchants*  accounts  will 
require  of  them,  will  give  them  fome  pradicc 
Jn  the  theory  of  countrng-houfe  bufinefs,  be^ 
fore  they  enter  immediately  upon  it. 

What  are  called  finisfjing  schools  in  Lon-^ 
don,  are  of  very  great  fervice  to  young  gentle-^ 
men  defigned  for  the  commercial  line,  as  the/ 
^re  there  more  particularly  inftrufted  with  a 
view  to  that  objeft,  and  by  mafters  pradically 
verfed  in  the  bufinefs. 

Such  are  the  academies  in  Finjbury  Square^ 
conduced  by  Mr.  Kelly ;  in  Tower  Street,  ^  late 
by  Eton;  George  Tard,  Lombard  Street^  by 
Mills. 

Half  a  year's  inftrudion  at  one  of  thefe  aca^ 
demies,  after  leaving  a  country  fchool,  will 
greatly  benefit  a  youth,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
counting-houfe  with  much  advantage. 

The  German  text,  the  Italian  hand  for  Fe- 
iBales,  and  fome  other  departures  from  the  plain 
common  ftyle  of  writing,  are  not  fo  much  in 
ufe  as  they  were  fome  years  ago,  but  ftill  they 
need  not  be  wholly  overlooked,  as  in  their  pro- 
per places  they  are  very  ornamental^  and  rnake 
a  variety  in  the  art  of  penmanfhip. 

I  confefs  that  the  neat  Italian  hand  appears  to 
me  to  have  peculiar  and  appropriate  beauties^ 
when  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  and 
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that  it  is  pcrfeftly  well  adapted  to  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  female  fingers^  and  analogous  to 
their  flender  forms. 


M^to 


SECT.  IV. 
Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  is  that  branch  of  the  mathema« 
tics  that  teaches  us  the  properties  and  powcr;s  of 
numl^rs  and  numerical  quantities^  and  is  chiefly ' 
ufed  in  trade^  and  for  aftronomical  purpofes. 

It  was  a  fcience  known  to  the  ancients^  and 
even  to  the  Antediluvian  world,  but  later  ages 
have  made  the  fundry  divifions,  fubdivifipng, 
and  improvements^  that  are  now  in  being,  and 
from  whence  fo  many  furprifing  conclufions, 
numerical,  optical,  and  mechanical^  have  taken 
their  rife. 

Arithmetic  may  alfo  be  defined  as  a  pra<5tical 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  which  reduces  and 
applies  the  feveral  rules  found  out  by  fpecula^. 
tion,  to  particular  adts  and  purpofes,  as  com-, 
puting  the  intereft  of  money,  the  value  of  goods^ 
the  diftance  of  places,  the  quantity  of  land  or 
liquor  contained  in  a  field  or^elTel,  &c.  and 
thefe  particular  branches  go  uitlder  various  names 
j^s  arithmetic,  furveying,  gauging,  &c* 

It 
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r*  •  •      '    ■ 

It  is  alfo  varioufly  ^9ominated»  as  theoreti.^ 

cal^  pradical^  inftruinental,  literal^  tabular,  lo^ 

garithmical»  fpccious,  numerical^  &c.   accord-* 

'    jng  to  the  mode  5f  explaining  or  performing  its 

propofitions^ 

Arithmetic  is  the  eafieft,  and  confeqyg nt|y  the 
firft  fort  of  abftraft  reafoning,  which  the  mind 
cornmonly  bears,  or  accuftoms  itfelf  to,  and  is 
pf  fuch  general  ufe  in  all  parts  of  life  ;^nd  bufir 
nefs,  that  fcarce  any  thing  is  to  be  done  with-' 
out  it. 

The  youthful  pupil  cannot  be  taught  it  top 
parly,  or  too  perfedlly,  and  he  fhould  therefore 
begin  to  be  exercifed  in  figures  and  counting  a« 
foon  and  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  it,  and  do 
fomething  at  it  every  day,  till  he  is  complcat 
mailer  of  the  art  of  numbers. 

In  teaching  a  child  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ufing  marbles  or  half- 
pence as  my  medium  of  inftrudion :  for  in-r 
ftance ;  Charles,  you  have  got  one  marble  there ; 
fuppofe  I  give  you  this  nice  tau,  how  many  will 
you  have  ihtn}  .Two :  and  if  I  give  you  one 
more,  how  many  will  you  have  ?  Three :  and  if 
I  give  you  one  more,  how  many  will  you  have  ? 
Four.  Very  well,  I  will  give  you  two  more,  if 
you  can  tell  me  how  many  they  will  make  in 
all.  If  the  addition  of  two  at  once  puzzles  him, 
you  muft  help  him  out,  by  faying  that  three  and 
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6tit  make/e?«r,  and  one  mote  irnkt^  five,  and  fo 
on  of  the  reft.    This  is  aftual  praftice. 

When  by  this  means  he  can  count  the  num- 
bers in  rotation  with  eafe,  he  may  be  dodged  (as 
fchool-Boys  term  it)  in  this  kind  of  way  :  Sup- 
pofe,  Charles,  you  have  got  three  half-pence, 
and  I  give  you  three  more,  how  many  will  you 
have?  Six.  Very  well ;  and  fuppofe  your  aunt, 
gives  you  two  more,  how  many  will  you  have 
thtn}  Eight.  Very  right;  and  if  your  uncle 
fhould  give  you  three  when  he  comes,  how  many 
will  they  make  ih  all  ?  Eleven.  This  is  Suppo- 
fititious  Exercife. 

To  give  a  child  the  proper  idea  of  reckoning, 
fome  medium  of  pracflice  Ihould  always  be  ufed, 
fucb  as  dumps,  marbles,  and  halfpence,  for  boys, 
pins,  counters,  card-filh,  or  halfpence,  for 
girls.  The  medium  ought  to  be  of  fuch  arti- 
cles as  they  are  moft  fond  of  playing  with,  or 
accuftomed  to  handle,  for  in  counting  thefe 
things  their  attention  will  be  more  alive  to  the 
bufinefs. 

Till  the  child  has  acquired  a  compleat  know* 
ledge  of  the  units  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
can  reckon  them  well  both  by  practice  and  fup- 
poiition,  I  would  not  let  him  go  further;  be- 
taufe  the  young  pupil  Ihould  never  be  put  upon 
too  much  of  any  one  thing  at  a  time,  nor  at- 
tempt two  parts  of  an  aftion  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge at  once,  if  they  can,  by  any  means,  ht 
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feparated  or  divided,  without  breaking  the  chalil 
of  connexion  which  linkfi  them  together,  but  be 
made  perfeft  in  the  firfl  part  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  fecond. 

When  the  child  caii  Count  in  the  way  above 
defcribed,  the  unit  figures  fhould  be  written  for 
him  on  a  flate ;  he  may  then  be  taught  to  know 
and  diftinguifli  them,  and,  by  degrees,  to  form 
them  himfelf  with  a  pencil,  from  a  large  pattern 
fet  for  him  by  the  parent  or  teacher. 

The  knowledge  of  numbers  muft  be  gradu- 
ally introduced  to  the  infant  mind,  which  Ihould 
not  have  too  much  of  it  to  attend  to  at  once^ 
but' be  made  fo  perfeft  in  every  flage  of  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  occafion  to  turn  back,  or  any 
difficulty  to  get  forward.  I  have  fometimes  met 
with  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  fo  extremely  heglefted  in  arithmetic^ 
that' they  could  not  reckon  a  iingle  line  in  addi-* 
rion  by  memory :  with  them  I  have  been  oblige 
cd  to  adopt  the  pradiic^e  and  fuppofition  of  a 
medium,  as  befpre  defcribed,  and  I  have  found 
it  to  have  a  very  good  cfFed ;  for  whatever  is 
more  immediately  applied  to  their  fenfes  and 
their  play-things,  will  be  better  underftood  and 
relilhed.  It  is  of  no  ufe  at  firft  to  make  chil- 
dren reckon  in  idea ;  fome  fubftantial  articles 
which  they  can  fee,  feel,  and  count  with  prac- 
tically, muft>be  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  the 
more  familiar  and  interelling  thofe  are  to  them, 

the 


the  clearer  will  be  their  comprebenfion  of  your, 
inftrudions ;  for  that  realba  their  marbles, 
dumpsy  card-fi(hy  counters^  pins»  and  halfpence, 
are  the  propereft. 

The  iimple  part  of  Stibtradion  may  be  taught 
children  much  in  the  fame  way :  as  for  inflance  % 
George^  you  have  got  three  marbles  there  I  fee, 
come>  lend  me  one  of  them.  Now,  how  many 
have  you  left?  count  them.  One,  two.  Very 
well,  you  have  two  kft ;  fo  that  you  fee  if  you 
take  one  away  from  three,  two  remain. 

Suppofe,  George,  you  had  eight  halfpence^ 
and  you  were  to  give  three  of  them  to  a  poor 
man,  how  many  would  you  have  left  then?  To 
convince  the  young  pupil  of  this,  and  demon- 
ftrate  it  to  him,  make  him  count  out  three  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  then  count  the  reft 
out  on  the  table,  the  number  five  he  will  eafily 
perceive  to  be  the  anfwer  to  your  queftion. 

Suppofe,  George,  you  had  feven  dumps,  and 
were  to  lofe  four  of  them  at  play  with  your  bro- 
ther John,  how  many  would  you  have  left  then) 
The  teacher  might  here  make  him  count  out 
four  of  them  on  the  table,  i,  2^  3,  4,  and  rec- 
kon what  were  left  in  his  hands,  1,  2,  3  ;  fo 
that  you  fee  you  would  have  three  left,  George. 

This  fhould  be  made  as  much  an  amufement 
as  poffiblc  to  the  child,  and  any  other  plan  de*^ 
yifed  to  lead  him  infenfibly  in,to  the  knowledge 
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o£  numbers,  without  its  appearing  to  be  made 
a  talk  or  a  burden  to  him.  Plums  and  almonds^ 
or  any  other  fmall  fruits,  fugar-plums,  or  other 
little  ions-ions  of  that  kind,  might  be  ufed  with 
fuccefs,  eating  tliem  in  moderation,  being  the 
reward  of  his  accuracy  in  counting,  adding,  or 
fubtrafting ;  for  the  earlier  childlren  are  prac- 
tifed  in  thefe  initiatory  principles  of  arithiiietic, 
the  better. 

It  teaches  them  to  think  and  refledl;  it 
mechanically  forms  and  improves  the  memory 
by  habit,  and  introduces  a  turn  for  precifion  and 
correftnefs  into  whatever  they  do  :  it  is  the  firft 
fpecies  of  abftraft  reafoning  that  can  be  offered 
to  their  notice  with  propriety  and  fuccefsf. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  fufficient  age 
to  go  to  fchool,  to  be  put  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor  at  home,  or  to  continue  a  regular  courfe 
of  arithmetical  inftruftion  under  his  parentis 
direftion. 

As  in  every  other  branch  of  education,  fo  it 
is  moft  particularly  and  indifpenfably^necellary 
in  that  of  arithmetic,  to  be  made  perfedt  in  the 
jirft  principles  before  the  pupil  proceeds  further, 
becaufe,  in  a  long  fum  or  work  where  there  may 
happen  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  four  firft  rules, 
if  only  a  fingle  unnoticed  error  is  made  in  the 
beginning  of  that  work,  his  whole  time  and  la- 
bour are  infallibly  loft. 

I  have 
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I  havfe,  with  much  furprife  arid  aftoniflirhenr, 
Teen  boys,  when  removed  from  one  fchool  to  ano- 
ther, for  having  beenncgliefted^or  not  done pro-^ 
perjuftice  to,  advanced  in  their  cyphering  looks  as 
far  as  intereft^  rebate  aHd  difcount^  or  perhaps  fur- 
ther, when  upon  trial,  they  adlually  could  not 
caft  up  two  lines  in  fimple  addition,  or  tell  me 
how  many  Ihillings  there  are  in  iixty  pence. 

Let  fuch  apparent  advanced  progreis,  but  ac-- 
iual  backwardnefs,  be  a  trick  of  the  matter's  to 
cover  his  negledt,  or  fuppofc  it  to  arife  from  the 
real  ftupidity  of  t\\t  pupil ;  in  either  cafe  it  is 
ecjually  wrong:  for*  in  the  former,  if  the  boy  is 
naturally  dull  and  (liipid,  there  is  no  o'ccafion  to 
impofc  upon  his  parents,  by  giving  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  proficient,  or  telling  them 
that  he  is  clever ;  or  in  the  latter,  to  fufFer  him 
to  go  a  ftep  beyond  what  he  clearly  underftands 
and  is  perfedl  in.     For  of  what  yfe  is  it  ?  the 
further  He  bungles  on  and  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  what  he  cannot  fathom,  can  only  tend 
to  embarrdfs  and  retard  him  the  more  in  reality, 
till  at  laft  he  is  perplexed  and  confufed,  loft  ia 
the  mazes  of  intricacy,  and,  to  make  ftiort  of 
the  matter,  obliged  to  begin  all  over  again,  and 
return  to  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  fcience. 
This  I  have  feen  repeatedly  done^  and  youths  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  obliged,    with    confcious 
Ihame^  to  begin  addition  once  more. 

.J  a  Let 
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Let  therefore  the  confcientious  teacher  never 
fuff^r  his  pupil. to  go  to  a  fecond  ruk»  till  the 
preceding  one  is  thoroughly  underlloo3  and 
nmftered. 

To  purfue  a  proper  plan  of  teaching  arith- 
metic^  it  is  beft  to  begin  with  pradtifing  the  pu- 
pil well  on  the  flate,  in  fimple  addition^  till  he 
can  add  pcrfeftly,  and  with  eafe,  four  or  five 
lines  of  figures;  he  may  at  the  fame' period  be 
taught  to  lender  (land  the  numeration  table  tho-* 
roughly^  and  fo  as  to  be  able* to  tell  you  at  one 
glance,  the  numerical  value  of  any  number  of 
figures  you  write  down  for  him.  To  facilitate 
his  compreheniion  of  this  table>  you  might  ob- 
ferve  to  him  that. 

One  figure  is  a  Uak,  as  3  is        i  Uait. 

Two  figures  are  Tens,  as         34  are       3  Tens. 

Three  1   ■         —        Hundreds,  as        456  —       4  Hundreds, 
J^'our    ■■  Thoufaiidb,  as      6176  ^-      ,6  Thoufands* 

/-  piYc    ■ '  ■     I   ■    ■  Tens  of  Th(»uf.  as    272 16  —     27,  or  2  Tens  of  Thouf. 
Six      —    .     —   Hund,  of  Th.  as  34 1 876  —  341,  or  3  Hund.  of  ThouC 

And  fo  on  of  ttie  reft  of  the  Table. 

If  in  adding  the  pupil  is  at  a  lbfs»  he  might 

« 

cither  be  made  to  reckon  on  his  fingers>  or  by 
ftrokes  drawn  on  his  flate,  equal  in  number  to 
the  figure  he  has  to  add  ;  for  infiance^  if  he  ha& 
to  add  6  to  5,  let  him  count  on  his  right- 
hand  the  thumb  and  four  fingers,  or  five  ftrokes 
of  dots  made  on  the  flare,  and  that  will  demon- 
ftratc  to  his  convijfhon  that  5  and  6  are  i)«     I 

d^ 
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do  not  mention  this  a$  if  I  imagined  the  parent 
or  teacher  unacquainted  with  the  method^  but 
merely  to  take  the  opportunity  of  afluring 
them,  from  long  practice,  that  the  adoption  of 
it  is  far  preferable  to  telUngxYic  pupil  that  5  and  6 
are  1 1,  -withQui Jhewing  him  that  it  is  fo,  by  fome 
kind  of  proof  and  mode  to  which  he  may  him- 
felf  refort  for  afliftancc  and  certainty,  Wheh 
they  are  not  with  him,  or  his  memory  cslnnot 
help  him  out. 

With  fome  boys  I  have  found  it  anfwef  equal- 
ly as  well  when  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  know 
how  many  5  and  6  amoiinted  to,  to  fay  to  them, 
fuppofe  you  had  five  marbles,  and  I  were  to 
give  you  fix  more,  how  many  would  you  have 
then  ?  The  difficulty  being  applied  to  play- 
things, that  their  minds  are  conftantly  intent 
upon,  and  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently  counting,  is  foon  got  over,  and  they 
will  calculate  it  to  a  nicety  in  their  minds, 
without  ufing  the  above  defcribed  helps  ;  but  if 
it  was  a  thing  in  which  their  attention  was  not 
irttereftedi  the  difficulty  would  not  be  fo  eafily 
folved  without  other  affiftance, 
'  Some  boys  however  are  fo  ftupid,  dull  of 
cotnprehenfion,  and  deficient  in  memory,  that 
neither  of  thefe  plans  will  anfwer  the  purpofe> 
and  they  muft  be  tqld  every  figure  as  they  go 
^long,  which  makes  no  impreflion  on  the  mind, 
br  if  it  does,  it  is  only  for  th^  moment  white 
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the  Icflbn  lafts,  WjLth  fifch  pupiU  the  teacher 
can  only  have  patience  til)  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  unfolding  of  their  impeded  facultiesj 
lyl^ich  fometiroes  does  happen,  th<\ug^  late^  but 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon;  fo^^fomp 
grow  old  in  that  ftupidity  which  naarjked  th.^ 
earlier  years,  v      ^ 

"Line  upon  line, precept  upon  precept,**  from 
the  teacher,  and  frequent  attentive  repetition  of 
the  fame  figures  and  lines  of  figures,  is  the  only 
chance  that  boys  of  dull  conceptions  have  of 
learning  any  thing  at  all  in  arithmetic.  I  have 
made  fome  fuch  boys  go  over  the  fame  work  in 
addition  to  me  five  or  fix  times  in  an  afternoon, 
till  they  had  it  almoft  by  heart,  and  there  is  no 
pther  method  of  beating  it  into  thea>  but  that. 

While  pupils  are  in  the  four  firft  rules,  they 
ought  regularly  to  go  over  every  fum  to,  the 
teacher,  and  not  as  the  cuftom  too  much  is,  Jbc 
fet  down  merely  to  work  it  themfelyes,,  copy  it 
from  another's  book,  or  get  a  fchool-fellow  to 
work  it  for  them  :  a  conscientious  teacher  muft 
not  be  fatisfied  with  that  kind  of  deceitful  per- 
formance, but  he  fiiould  always  examine  the 
pupil  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  aCf 
tually  make  him  go  over  it.  For  this  early  pre- 
^caution  and  care  he  will  be  amply  compenfated 
afterwards,  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his  progrefs, 
by  the  correctnefs  with  which  .he  will  be  enablecj 
•to  work  more  intricaie  fums  without  giving  the 

teacher 
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teacher  the  fmalleft  trouble ;  but  if  the  founda" 
tion  is  not  wdl  laid,  much  after-trouble  and 
vexation  are  the  certain  confequence  both  to  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil. 

When  your  fchoiar  is  very  pcrfe(5l  in  the  ad- 
dition of  whole  numbers/  he  may  proceed  to 
the  SUBTRACTION  of  intcgcrs,  which  is  much 
foontt  attained  than  addition,  becaufe  it  is  iim- 

ft 

pie,  and  contained  in  a  fmaiier  eompafs. 

Here  again  the  medium  of  marbles  and  half- 
pence may  be  advantageoufly  ufcd,  in  the  fim- 
pie  part  of  the  rule,  as  I  have-  before  obferved 
and  given  examples  of. 

While  the  pupil  is  thus  learning  to  fubtraft, 
he  (hould  be  preparing  for  multiplication,. 
or  the  third  rule,  by  occafionally  getting  by 
heart  a  fmaU  portion  of  the  table,  till  he  has 
made  himfklf  complete  matter  of  the  whole  5 
and  when  chat  is  done,  he  may  begin  the  rule 
with  fuccefs ;  but  till  that  is  effedlually  impreff- 
ed  on  his  mind,  it  is  time  aad  labour  loll  to 
attempt  to  work  a  fum  ^n  it,  and  even  then  the 
teacher  fliould  carefully  make  him  go  over  the 
work  twice  at  lead  to  himfelf ;  for  it  is  only  by 
fecuring  the  certainty  of  his  correft  acquaint^ 
ance  with  what  relates  to  the  four  rules,  that 
the  fuccefs  of  his  future  progrefs  ^s  to  be  deter- 
mined, 

^    In  learning  the  multiplication  table  I  would 
fnake  1%^  pupil  go  through  it  at  full  length,  as 
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twic6  1  are  3^  twice  3  are  6,  aiulfo  on  till  la  ; 
and  not  begia  3  times  >  3  are  9^  omittiog  the 
I  and  2,  as  is  the  prad^ife  ivtth  forpe  teach^ 
trs,  imagining  thereby,  to  fav^  time  and  tnouble^ 
vhicb  in  the  end  it  is  f^r  from  doing, .  becaufe 
it  is  not  fo  plain  and  imprefiive  a  method  as  the 
other^ 

When  the  pupil  is  very  pcrfed:  in.multiplica-t 
tion»  he  (hould  then  go  to  pi vision,;  aaol 
while  he  i3  praftifing  in  it,  he  Ihould  begia  thp 
pence  and  Jhillings  table,  to  prepare  him  for  ad- 
(lition  of  Rioney,  or  compound  addition  as  it  is 
called  I  and  there  being  no  tables  neceffary  for 
diyifion,  he  will  have  the  more  time,  to  perfeft 
himfelf  in  thefe  two,  before  he  proccjpds  ta 
"pradife  the  fumsthey  relate  to. 

In  learning  divifion  fome  ufe  may  be  made  of 
the  medium  we  have  before  mentioned,  but  not 
fo  much  as  in  the  two  firft  rules  ;  indeed  by  this 
pme  the  qfe  of  it  will  not  be  fo  rieceflarx,'  be- 
caufe  the  pupil  will  probably  begin  to  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  figurcsij,  and  the  divifioa  of 
thpm  into  certain  numbers;  but  ftill  it  may  be 
pradifed  ;  for  inftance,  in  dividinjg  4,  6,.  8,  by  2. 
iSuppofe,  George^  you  had  four  marbles  in  you* 
hand,  how  many  two/s  would  yoiuhave?  Let 
hitp  take  four  marbles,  ai>d  reckon,  the  diivifiMi 
into  two's,  and  the  fame  of  fix  and  eight..  This. 
will  lead  him  to  think;,  and  try  the  plan:  in.  more 
difBcult  cafes. 

After 
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After  what  I  hjtvc  faid  on  the  othier  rules,  it 
k  utknecelTary  to  obfbrve  td  the  teacher  that  the 
fime  correftnefs  and  care  is  neceffary  to  perfeA 
the  pupil  in  this,  as  it  is  of  the  fame  importance 
to  him  in  evi^y  point  of  view ;  but  I  think  long 
divifion  jfhould  not  be  attempted  till  he  has  gone 
through  compound  addition,  fubtradion^  and 
multiplication. 

With  refpedl  to  the  pence  and  (hillings  tables, 
they  Ihould  be  moft  perfectly  impreffed  on  the 
pupil*s  memory,  as  they  enter  into  every  fum 
he  is  about  to  work  in  the  compound  part 
of  the  rules ;  nothing  but  conftant  and  unre- 
mitting praftice  in  making  him  repeat  them  to 
the  teacher,  can  effedbthat  thorough  recolledlion 
of  them  which  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
their  being  aded  upoij^;  and  if  he  is  fuffered  to 
proceed  without  that  perfeft  acquaintance  with 
them,  it  will  only  confufe,  perplex,  and  in  the 
end  retard  him.  So  it  will  alfo  be  with  the  ta- 
bles of  weights^  meqfures^  &c.  which  he  muft 
now  be  gradually  acquiring  by  heart,  as  he  goes 
along. 

It  is  dot  enough  for  the  pupil  to  be  able  to 
repeat  the  tables  in  their  natural  order,  but  he 
miift,  by  much  pradlice  and  exercifc  with  the 
teacher,  be  able  to  anfver  at  once  any  dodging 
queftion  out  of  that  regular  order ;  for  9s  the 
tables  ^re  the  ground-%york  and  bafis  of  arith- 
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ibetic,   the.  fuperftrudure'can  never  be  well 
raifed  if  that  foundation  is  not  firmly  laid. 

In  teaching  the  pence  table  I  have  found  il 
.very  ufeful  to  divide  it  into  certain  ftages  or  di- 
vifions,  toailift  the  pupil's  memory  when  dodg- 
ing him  in  it ;  as,  for  inftancc,  making  the  even 
Ihillings,  or  the  fcores,  the  limits  of  thefc  ftages, 
I  obfcrve  to  the  pupil  that  12  pence  are. is.,  and 
that  till  he  comes  to  24  pence^  it  is  one  and  a 
penny,  one  and  two-pence,  one  and  three-^pence, 
and  fo  on ;  and  that  24  pence  making  2  fhiliings, 
he  goes  on  again,  two  and  a  penny^  two  and 
two-pence,  two  and  three^pence,  till  he  connes 
to  ^6  pence,  which  making  3  Ihillings,  begins 
another  fUge,  or  place  to  reckon  from ;  and  fo 
on  to  48  pence,  or  4s.,  60  pence,  or  5s.,  &c. 

To  app^Iy  this,  if  I  alk  hiin  how  much  38 
pence  are,  I  tell  him  to  recoiled  that  36  pence 
make  3  (hillings,  and  that  38  being  2  more 
pence,  it  makes  3  (hillings  and  2  pence. 

If  I  a(k  him  how  much  65  pence  make,  I 
de(irc  him  to  obfcrve  that  60  pence  being  55.^^ 
65  pence  muft  of  courfe  be  5s.  5d. 

If  I  a(k  him  how  much  29d.  make,  I  tell 
him  to  con(ider  what  are  the  neareft  (hillings  to 
the  agd.,  viz.  2s.,  or  24d. ;  very  wcll^  then 
reckon  on  to  29,  and  tell  me  how  many  odd  pence 
there  are,  *viz.  fiyej  of  courfe  then  25fd.  arc 
'    2s.  5d. 
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In  applying  this  method  to  the  /cores  and  tens^ 
if  I  a'fk  him  for  inftance  how  much  22d.  make. 
I  obfervc,  that  2od.  being  is,  8d.,  the  othe  twQ 
•  muft  make  the  amount  is.  tod.  If  I  aflc  him, 
how  much  3gd.  make,  I  obferve,  that  3od. 
making  2s.  6d.,  the  odd  3  mqft  make  the 
amount  is.  gd. 

The  fhillings  table  may  be  dividetl  into 
fcores  or  pounds  in  the  fame  way,  cvei'y  20 
making  a  ftage  to  reckon  from  ;  for  inftance,  if 
I  alk  the  pupil  how  much  45  (hillings  make, 
there  are  two  twenties,  making  40,  and  5  over; 
or  40  is  the  neareft  ftage  to  the  number  given, 
fo  that  the  amount  is  2I.  5s. 

The  praftice  in  fums  of  weight  and  meafure 
fliould  not  be  attempted  till  the  pupil  is  perfeS 
in  compound  addition/  fubtracflion,  multiplica- 
tion, and  divifion  of  money. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  fufficcfor  the  four 
firft  rules,  which  being  the  foundation  of  all 
the  reft,  much  will  not  remain  to  be  faid  on  the 
fubjed:. 

Inftead  of  making  the  pupil  begin  reduliion^ 
or  the  rule  of  tbree^  immediately  after  tjie  four 
firft  rules,  it  is,  I  think,  a  good  plan  to  inftruft 
him  previouflyin  vulgar  and  decimal  trac-* 
TioNs;  for  in  many  of  the  preceding  rules 
there  are  cafes  often  occurring,  in  which  a 
Jcnowledge  of  them  is  neceflary.  They  will 
fiot  prove  HiOrc  difiicult  tp  him  in  proportion 

than 
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than  any  other  rule^  if  he  has  a  good  mafteft 
^d  is  thoroughly  acquainted  .wijih  the  four  firfl: 
rules^  It  may  do  good,  but  it  cannot  do  harm, 
and  I  beljieye  fome  mailers  practice  that  method 
n^ith  great  fuccefs.  ^ 

The  principal  thing  that  the  teacher  will  now 
have  to  attend  to,  is  the  feeing  chat  the  pupil 
ftdlually  works  the  fums  himfelf,  and  ^  that  he 
perfeftly  underftands  thpm  when  he  brings  them 
up  for  examination ;  for,  about  this  period  of 
their  progrefs,  the  idle  boys  are  very  apt  to  co- 
py  from  each  other's  books,  or  get  their  next 
neighbour  to  work  the  quefljons  for  them*  This 
deception  jnuft,  therefore,  be  very  carefully 
guarded  againft,  as  it  tends  to  confufe  and  per* 
plex  them  in  the  fucceeding  rules,  fron>  their 
not  being  thoroughly  perfed  in  thofe  vyhich  are 
pafled  over  in  the  underhand  way  above  alluded 
to  ;  for  all  the  ru}es  depend  fo  much,  more  or 
lefs,  upon  one  another,  that  they  mutually  aflift 
and  elucidate  each  other* 

The  RULE  OF  TtriiEB  IS  in  general  rather 
puzzling  at  firft  to  boys,  from  the  difficulty  in 
ftating  the  fums,  and  reducing  the  tern>s  to 
jtheir  proper  (denominations  ;  but  the  teacher 
fhould  make  it  a  point  to  enable  him  to  com-" 
prehend  clearly  the  method  of  dating  the  work,^ 
and  bringing  the  quantities  of  the  terms'  to  the 
^ame  value,  before  he  proceeds  further ;  for  in- 
ftancc^  he  might  obferve  to  him,  that  in  the 
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rule  of  thme  there  are  three  termsj  fumsi^  or 
quantities^  given  to  find  a  fourth ;'  that  two  of 
thefe  futns  or  (quantities  are  always  of  the  fame 
kind  or  fpecies  of  article^  fuch  as  money,  lUoes^  ' 
boots,  pairs  of  ftockings,  hundred  weights^ 
pounds,  and  ounces. of  fugar,  tea,  coffee,  or 
any  other  commodity;  and  that  of  them  are 
formed  the  ill  and  3d  terms;  the  fingle  one^ 
whatever  it  is,  always  flanding  In  the  middle. 

If  the  middle  term  is  aTmall  fum  or  quantity, 
thefirft  term  will  be  fo  too,  and  fmaller  than" 
the  third ;  and  if  the  middle  term  is  a  large 
quantify  or  fum,  the  firft  will  be  larger  than  the 
third.     If  the  firft  term  is  pounds  fterling  only' 
and  the  third    pounds,   (hillings^   and    pence, 
borit  the  terms .  muft  be  reduced  to  the  fame  , 
denominations  ar  parts  of  a  £.  viz*  pence  ;  or  if 
the  third  confifts  of  farlhings,  likewife,  both  the 
terms  muft  be  reduced  to  that  denomination. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  firft  and  third  terms 
are,   they  muft  invariably   be   reduced  to  the 
loweft  part  or  proportion  of  the  integral  fum 
given. 

The  middle  term,  if  an  integral  fum  or  quan* 
tity,  may  remaiafo;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  its  remainders  muft  afterwards  be  reduced 
to  the  very  loweft  denomination  it  is  capable 
of:  however,  as  that  does  not  always  happerf,  it 
is  beft  to  I^ure  it  unreduced,  for  the  chance  of 
ftving  time  and  trouble. 
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The  2d  and  sd  terms  are  always  to  be  mut* 
liplied  togecher,  and  divided  by  the  ill ;  and* 
if  the  5t4  term  has  been  pretioufly  reduced  to 
Its  feweft  denomination,  the  quotient  of  that 
diviiion  will  be  of  the  fame  name  or  value^  and 
confequently  mifft  be  divided  again  by  the  very 
lame  numbers  that  you  multiplied  the  middle 
term  by,  in  order  to  bring  the  anfwer  into  whole 
numbers.  If  the  middle  term  has  not  been  re- 
duced, the  quotient  will  br  whole  numbers. 

It  is  for  thefe  and  feme  other  reafons^  that  I 
think  the  knowledge  of  Iraftions  and  decimals 
jhould  be  acquired  previous  tp  the  pupirs  at- 
tempting the  rule  of  three. 

The  beft  arithmetical  guides  are  Dilwortb*s  and 
Walkinghame*^^  to  the  latter  of  which  there  is  a 
fcfjr  publiftied,  which  gives' you  the  ftatements 
and  principal  work  of  all  the  fums  or  queilions, 
by  which  a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and 
perplexity,  are  faved  to  the  teacher,  who  (hould 
never  be  without  that  key,  Vyfe's,  Button's, 
Filher's,  Wingrave's^  and  Bonny caftle's  Arith- 
metic, are  likewife  confidered  as  good  treatifes, 
lu^d  there  are  fevcral  others  befides  from  which 
the  teacher  may  make  his  choice;  but  thefc 
mentioned,  are,  I  believe,  generally  confidered 
among  the  beft^ 

In  fchools  it  is  a  good  plan  to  procure  fome 
work  containing  bills  of  parcels^  and  fuch  kind 
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iDf  matter,  with  the  total  anfwtr  only  put  down. 
Your  clafs  being  prepared  with  a.iheefof  cxcf^ 
cife  or  copy-paper,  give  out  the  fcveral  ii^^ 
pf  a  biJl  of  parcels  to  them  yourfelf^  viva  xmc^^ 
allowing  time  enough  to  dapfc  between  each 
article,  and  reading  it  out  fo  plain,  that  every 
ope,  may  hear  and  put  it  down  correftLy  ;  then 
make  them  work  each  item^  call  up  the  total^ 
and  give  you  the  amount ;  when^  if  it  does  not 
correfpond  with  the  anfwer  in  the  book,  they 
muft  work  on  till  it  does.  This  (hould  be  prac* 
tifed  twice  a  week,  and  always  the  lad  thing  be-» 
fore  fchool  is  over,  that  the  time  being  flwrt, 
the  pupils  may  pay  the  more  attention  to  it^  in 
order  to  get  out  the  fooner  to  play. 


•  » 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


0/  the  ClaJ^€s. 

In  applying  the  rules  and  obfervatioqs^  I  pro^ 
pofe  to  lay  before  my  readers^  for  facilitating 
the  teaching  of  the  claffics,  and  the  other 
branches  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  upon,  I 
Ihall  explain  myfelf  in  as  few  words  as  poffi- 
ble»  coniillent  with  d'earnefs  and  perfptcuity, 
endeavouring  to  render  them  equally  intelligible 
to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 


SECT.  I. 
Of  the  Latin  Language. 

In  beginning  to  teach  the  young  pupil  the. La- 
tin language^  in  .addition  to  the  making  him 
read  it  correftly,  whether,  after  the  Englilh 
mode  of  pronunciation,  or  that  which  is  more 
generally  ufed  in  the  Scotch  Univerfities,  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  which  approaches  neareft 
to  the  original  Rom  an,*  the  teacher  (hould  have 
in  view  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  and  the  quan- 
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tityof  the  fevcral  fyllables,  (for  fyllables  make 
feet,  and  feet  make  verfes,)  according  to  their 
juft  length  or  fliortncfs,  as  laid. down  very  pro-- 
perly  in  the  Eton  Grammar,  which  I  confider 
to  be  the  beft  now  ufcd  in  fchools,  and  prefer- 
able to  RuDDiMAN^s,  on  that  particular  ac« 
count,  (though,  in  every  other  refped:,  that 
grammar  is  unexceptionable.)  It  is  impodible 
for  the  pupil  to  read  Latin  poetry  with  precifion, 
or  fed  the  harmony  of  it,  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  feet,  &c.  which  many  teach- 
ers entirely  negledl,  and  do  not  even  underftand 
themfelves.  I  would  advife  fuch  young  ailift^P 
ants  to  take  the  Eton  Grammar  and  ftudy  it ; 
and  by  teaching  others,  they  will,  by  degrees, 
become  acquainted  with  it  themfelves. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  ground- 
ing the  pupil  well  in  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech. 
It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  beginning  to 
tfanflate,  till  he  has  thoroughly  fixed  in  his  me* 
mory  the  dcclenfions,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  prepofitions,  interjedtions,  and 
conjund:ipns ;  thefe  four  laft  are  not  always  fuf- 
liciently  attended  to,  and  I  ftrongly  recommend 
to  teachers  to  be  very  partrcular  about  them.  . 

I   have   known   otherwife   vtry  good    Latiti 
fcholars,  from  not  having  been  thoroughly  mad^  - 
acquainted  with  them  and  their  diflin<ftionSi  a« 
a  lofs  to  tell  to  which  of  thefe  four  olafles  many- 
little  words  belonged  \  andj  tc  attain  thaft  p«in* 
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ticular  pointy  I  coniifter  Ruddiman  as  the  bed 
guide.  The  more  material  parts  fffpcech  teach^ 
crs  will  not  often  overlook^  but  the  four  above 
mentioned  are  too  apt  to  be  very  flightly  paifed 
dver. 

It  is  now  very  generally  and  properly  praC- 
ttfed  in  printing  Latin  books^  to  diflingtiifli  the 
adverb  from  the  prepofition  by  an  accent  over 
it»  and  that  facilitates  the  matter  a  good  deal  to 
the  pupili  as  far  as  refpeds  adverb  and  prepo- 
fition^ but  the  difficulty  principally  feems  to  lay 
in  diftinguifhing  between  the  adverb  and  con- 
jundion.  The  interjedion  is  pretty  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed^  but  the  misfortune  is,  our  gramma-i^ 
rians  do  not  all  feem  tp  agree  exadlly  what  is  a 
conjunftion,  and  what  is  an  adverb ;  however, 
as  I  obferved  before,  Ruddiman  is  very  expli- 
cit, and,  I  believe,  very  right  in  thofe  points. 
There  is  one  obfervation  I  have  always  made  to 
my  pupils,  and  which  I  ihall  juft  mention;  it 
is,  that  every  word  not  being  a  noun  that  relates 
to  time  and  place,  is  an  adverb  ;  as,  cum^  when  a 
tunc^  then ;  uii,  wherej;  quo^  whither,  6f^. 

It  is  by  fuch  general  and  comprehenfive  rules 
as  this,  that  I  have  always  found  the  clearefl:  and 
beft  ideas  conveyed  to  pupils  in  every  language 

* 

that  I  have  had  any  pradice  in;  as,  for  in-^ 
dance,  once  more,  inftead  of  telling  a  boy  that 
%  pen  is  a  ncmn,  a  borfe  is  a  noun,  a  defk  is  a 
noun,  I  have  always  found  it  anfwer  beft,  and 

enable 
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enable  him  more  readily  to  parlb^  to  obferve  to 
him  that  every  thing  that  can  Be  feen,  felt,  or 
tafled,  is  a  noun,  and  fo  on. 

When  the  pupil  has  got  pretty  forward  in  the 
grammatical  part,  we  will  fay  as  far  as  the  verbs, 
he  may,  by  way  of  variety,  learn  a  leiTon  daily 
in  the  Vocabulary,  the  choice  of  which  the 
teacher  may  determine  according  to  his  own 
difcretion,  but  I  think  myfelf  the  Winchejlet 
is  the  beft  and  moft  copious. 

I  muft  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that  the 
greater  (lore  of  words  the  pupil  retains  in  his 
memory,  the  better  is  he  fitted  for  attempting 
tranflations  and  that  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  words  acquired  byheart,  fo  will  his 
fuccefs  and  facility  in  tranflating  be,  and  the 
neceffity  for  the  help  of  an  Englifli  tranflation 
of  the  author,  greater  or  lefs ;  not  to  mention 
the  proportionate  (hare  of  trouble,  more  or  lefs, 
to  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  point  which  I  moft  earneftly  wifli  to 
imprefs  on  the  mind  of  every  teacher  j  for  I 
think  thre  longer  the  pupil  is  kept  to  the  ground- 
work, the  furer  and  more  rapid  will  his  after- 
progrefs  be;  and  though  at  firft  it  may  hot  ap- 
pear fo  quick  as  a  fond  parent  or  a  confcieft- 
tious  ma fter  would  wifti  to  have  it,  y6t  it  will 
foon  encreafe  its  pace,  and  more  thari  make  up  ' 
for  the  fceming  loft  time,  "   ' 
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It  is  upon  this  point,  teacher !  that  the  future 
fuccefs  of  your  pupil,  in  acquiring  a  juft  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  will  depend.     , 

,  When  the  pupil  has  been  well  grounded  in 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary,  let  him  begin  the 
fyntax,  and  at  the  fame  time  Corderius^  or  fome 
pther  of  the  eafy  authors  ufually  put  into  the 
hands  of  beginners  :  and  while  he  is  learning  tf> 
read  and  tranflate  the  languages  with  corrcft- 
nefs,  let  him  be  accuftomed  to  parfing  or  nam- 
ing the' particular  part  of  fp'eech  to  which  each 
word  belongs,  and  then  to  apply  the  rules  of 
fyntax,  and  feled  examples  upon  each  rule, 
from  the  author  he  is  conftruing. 

While  he  is  proceeding  in  this  way,  it  will  be 
of  the  greateft  advantage  to  him  to  write  down 
in  a  careful^  fair  hand,  the  parfing  of  two  or 
three  fliort  fentences  daily^  and  an  example  or 
two  upon  four  or  five  of  the  rules  of  fyntax, 
picked  out  by  himfelf  from  the  author  he  is 
tranflating ;  I  fay  in  a  correft  and  fair  hand,  be«^ 
caufe  I  would  never  fufFer  a  pupil  to  injure  one 
branch  of  his  education,  by  making  it  a  kind  of 
help  to  the  acquirement  of  another  ;  I  allude  to 
fpoi|ing  his  writing,  which,  at  our  public  fchools^ 
is  fo  little  thought  of,  that  I  have  been  perfectly 
aftoniftied  at  the  unintelligible  fcrawls  I  have 
fcen  pafs  the  matter's  examination  with  impu- 
nity ;  for  if  negligence  and  carelefsnefs  is  once 

only 


Only  admitted,  and  tolerated  in  the  fraalleft  de- 
gree in  one  branch,  it  will  open  the  door  to  the 
fame  inaccuracy  in  every  other  branch  ;  and  as 
all  depend,  more  or  lefs,  one  upon  the  otherj 
none  fliould  be  flighted  or  neglcdled. 

The  parfing  well  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  jto  be 
thoroughly  acquired  by  the  pupil ;  for  without 
knowing  the  particular  part  of  ^eech  to  which 
each  word  belongs,  it  is  morally  impoflible  to 
gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  i 
but  beginners  Ihould  be  confined  to  the  fimpie 
parts  of  fpeech,  without  giving  the  rules. 

I  would  advife  the  teacher  to  make  his  pupil  • 
well  acquainted  with  the  irregular,  defedlive^ 
and  imperfonal  verbs ;  they  are  of  much  copfc- 
quence,  and  ought  to  be  often  recited*  The 
pupil  fhould  alfo  be  conftantly  exercifed  in  de- 
clining nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjedlives,  on  the 
examples  in  his  grammar. 

Next  to  Qrderius,  oT  fome  fuch  eafy  author, 
I  would  advife  the  teacher  to  put  the  SEtEcxiE 
^Sacris  et  Profanis,  alternately  intothcTpu- 
pil's  hands,  becaufe  the  fubjedts  felefted  are  ge- 
nerally eafy  and  plain  Latin,  preferable  for  be- 
ginners to  Eutropius  or  Phadrus.  I  am  aware  that 
Corderius  is  rather  going  out  of  fafliion  in  fchools, 
but  as  there  are  feveral  little  works  proper,  for 
beginners;  the  teacher  may  make  his  own 
choice^ 
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Df.  Valpy  has  publiflicd  a  fmall  cdllediort 
of  Latin  fentenccs,  fele^ed  from  the  fev^eral 
dadical  authors,  which  I  thiiifc  will  anfwer  very 
well  as  a  fubftitute  for  Corderius.  He  ha^,  alfb^ 
another  publication,  termed  Latin  Dialogues, 
collefted  from  the  beft  authors,  which  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 
^  Many  boys  have  a  very  bad  habit  of  begin- 
ning to  tranflate,  without  firft  readii^  over  the 
fentencfe,  in  order  to  gain  fome  idea  ^f  the  gc* 
fieral  drift  and  fenfe  of  it :  this  circumftance 
ought  to  be  moft  ftri(flly  attended  to  by  teach* 
erg,  who  ihould  always  make  the  pupil  read  to 
a  full  point,  or,  if  a  long  fentence,  to  a  coloqi 
or  femicolon  only,  before  he  attempts  to  oonftrue 
it :  this  pradice,  fleadily  adhered  to,  I  have 
always  found  to  produce. an  al moft  incredible 
good  eifedl.  When  the  fefttence  has-been  d 
read^  let  him  find  out  of  himfelf  the  nomiiia. 
tive  to  the  verb,  or  the  leading  word  of  the 
palTage,  and  the  fubftantive  governed  by  the 
verb,  and  fo  forth  of  the  reft  of  the  fentence, 
which  will  always  greatly  aid  and  facilitate  his 
tranflating  it. 

The  teacher  ftiould  remember,  that  it  la  not 
merely  going  over  the  lelTon  with  the  pupil,  and 
helping  him  on  with  it,  that  will  make  fiim  a 
fchokri  but  the  teaching  himhow  to  jindcut 
and  arrange,  by  rules,  the  conftrudiaa  of  any 
fentence. 

When 
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When  the  lelTon  is  donffrucd,  make  him,  at 
lca(l,  parfe  four  lines  of  itj  and  then  commit 
to  paper  neatly^  the  leveral  words  fo  parfcd,  to 
^ew  up  at  the  next  lefibn»  or  at  whatever  time 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  appoint.  ^ 

'  It  is  by  no  means  necelTary  for  me  to  point 
out  the  particular  methods  teachers  (hould 
adopt,  to  put  tbefe  rules  and  obfervatioos  in 
pradice ;  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  fUte  what  I 
have  fouodto  be  the  moft  ufefui  and  efiedual 
in  the  courfc  of  my  own  experience,  leaving  it 
to  my  readers  to  foUow  them  up  in  that  way 
which  they  thcmfelves  may  find-  moft  conveni« 
ent,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  fchool,  or  the 
nature  of  the  tuition  they  are  employed  in. 
-  1  am  now  addreiling  myfelf  to  teachers  on 
general  principles,  as  far  as  refppfls  the  feveral 
branches  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of :  it  is 
for  ihem  to  apply  them  in  detail,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  their  own  fituations,  and  their  pupil's 
cafes. 

After  the  pupil  has  been  fome  time  employed 
upon  the  SeleSi^e,  the  teacher,  may  give  him  £«• 
tropius  and  Pb^edrus  alternately ;  the  former  at 
the  fame  time  will  give  him  two  advantages,  that 
of  continuing  his  Latin,  and  at  the  fame  time 
acquiring  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory ;  he  may  at  the  fame  time,  alfo, 
read  the  Heathen  Gods  or  Pantheon  occaiion- 
»Hy,  and  begin  to  turn  Englifli  into  Latin ;  for 
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trhich  purpofe  I  think  Clark'£*s  IntroduMm  is 
the  bed  that  £an  be  put  into  his  hands ;  the 
teacher  will  alfo  have  the  advantage,  of  Mr. 
^ocquoVs  Key  to  it,  mentioned  under  a  former 
head  of  this  work. 

In  writing  the  exercifes>  I  beg  leave  again 
ftrongly  to  recommend  to  thd  mailer  to  nxakc 
the  pupil  write  them  neatly  and  correctly,  to 
put  the  proper  points  and  capita)  letters,  where 
they  flibuld  be,  viz.  at  the  beginning  of  para- 
graphs and  fentencei,  and  after  a  fall  ftop ;  to 
words  that  arc  nouns.;  to  names  of  men,  cities, 
rivers,  &c. ;  the  adjedives,  verbs,  &c,  begin- 
ning with /mall  letters.  In  this  the  tea^cher  can- 
not be  too  particular,  as  it  will  lay  the  foundar 
tioh  forpreciflon  and  correftnefs  in  writing  Eng- 
li(h,  and  in  every  thing elfe  the  pupil  does.  Upon 
a  bafis  and  foundation  thus  laid,  the  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  claffical  knowledge  may  be  eafily  ered-r 
ed  ;  but  the  fame  exa(9:nefs,  the  fame  precifioti 
muft  be  ftridlly  continued  through  every  pro- 
greflive  ftage  of  the  pupil's  advancement,  nor 
Ihould  the  teacher  fufFer  even  a  fingic  error  in 
reading  to  pafs  by  unnoticed. 

All  errors  in  education  {fays  Locke,)  fhould 
be  lefs  palliated  than  any  other,  for  thefe,  like 
faults  in  the  firft  concoftion  of  any  article  that 
are  never  mended  in  the  fecond  or  third,-  carry 
their  afterwards  incorrigible  taint  with  them 
through  all  the  fu^bfequer^t  parts  of  life^ 

In 
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In  correfting  the  Latin  themes  or  exercifes 
of  any  kind,  the  pupil  will  find  great  advanta-* 
gcs  in  its  being  done  with  red  ink,  to  diftinguilh 
more  clearly  and  effedlually  the  errors  he  has 
committed ;  and  the  writing  it  over  fair  after- 
guards will  tend  to  prevent  him  from  repeating 
the  fame  faults  again. 

I  have  alfo  found  it  very  ufeful  to  make  the 
pupil  write  the  tranflation  of  an  eafy  piece  of 
Latin,  and  the  next  day  make  that  Englifh 
again  into  Latin  viva  voce^  and  without  writing 
it  at  all. 

In    reading  the  inferior  claffics,    the  young 
pupil  may  fometimes  with  fafety  be  permitted 
coufean  ordo  in,  learning  his  Icflbn,  but  in  re- 
citing it  to  the  matter  it  (hould  be  done  from 
che  text  ;  very  little  ufe,  if  poffible,  fliould  be 
made  of  an  Englifh  tranflation,  but  to  fome  na- 
turally dull  boys  it  mufl  be  allowed  as  a  kind  of 
guide,  for  probably  without  fome  help  of  that 
kind  they  would  take  a  difgufl"  to  the  language, 
and  never  do  any  good  at  all.     Brighter  boys 
will  have  no  occalion  for  fuch  afiiftance ;  how- 
ever, in  all  this  the  teacher  muft  judge  for  him- 
felf^  as  ijt  is  impoHible  to  lay  down  any  certain 
fules  that  will  alike  apply  to  every  pupil. 
>  If  tranflations  and  orders  can  be  done  with- 
out, fo  much  the  better  ;  they  certainly  tend  to 
Jnake  boys  relax  in  their  application,  and  not 
turn  over  their  didlionaries  fo  much  as  they 
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ought  to  do,  but  otherwifc  I  fee  no  harm  in 
their  being  ufed  for  a  time ;  rather  much  the 
contrary,  efpecially,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
in  the  cafe  of  dull  and  backward  boys. 

When  Ett tropins^  Cornelius  Nepo^^  and  Pbadrus 
have  for  fome  time  been  attended  to,  the  teach- 
er may  give  the  pupil  Csefar's  Commentaries 
and  Ovid  ;  the  one  a  moft  elegant  and  perfpi- 
cuous  profe  writer,  and  the  other  an  amufing 
interefting  poet,  full  of  allegorical  beauties  and 
fublimities,  according  with  the  fabulous  notions 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote :  from  him  I 
would  felc(fl  the  moft  approved  fables,  fuch  as 
Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  &c. ;  indeed  the  Eton  Se- 
ledion  is  tht  compleateft  that  could  be  well 
made. 

To  them  Virgil  and  Terence,  alternately  ex- 
changed for  Juftin,  TuUy's  Offices,  or  any 
Other  good  profe  writer  the  teacher  thinks  fit, 
may  fucceed  ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  pupil's 
progrefs,  more  regard  than  ever  muft  be  paid 
to  the  reading  with  poetical  propriety,  and  at- 
tention to  the  meafurc  of  the  verfe. 

Itorace,  with  Juvenal,  Plutarch,  Tacitus^ 
and  any  of  the  other  authors  occafionally  dip-* 
ped  into,  clofe  the  ufual  lift  of  chflical  books; 
but  the  matter  will  always  be  the  bcft  judge 
when  ahd  what  particular  author  the  pupil 
fliould  i-ead,  at  thq  fevcr^l  periods  of  his  pro- 
g[refs. 

ThQ 
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The  exercife  of  the  memory  ihould  early  be 
attended  to  by  the  teacher,  and  from  the  time 
the  pupil  begins  to  read  Cornelius  Nepos  and 
Phaedrus^  he  fhould  be  praftifed  every  day,  by 
learning  five  or  fix  lines  by  heart,  and  fo  in- 
creafing  the  number  as  he  proceeds  in  his  im* 
provement;  but  not  to  carry  it  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  burdenfome  to  him,  or  too  difficult  to 
be  learned ;  in  that  cafe  he  would  be  difgufted 
^ith  the  language,  apd  that  fhould  by  all  means 
be  avoided. 

In  teaching  Latin  or  Greek,  I  think  it  is  very 
neceflary,  if  poffible,  (and  if  the  clafs  be  not 
too  large,)  to  make  the  ^upil  go  through  the 
whole  leflbn,  or  he  wilj  only  partially  know  it ; 
for  many  boys  have  a  trick  of  only  learning  the 
few  lines  that  they  expeft  will  conae  to  their 
i^>are. 

I  repeat  it,  it  is  impoflible  to  be  too  particu^ 
lar  in  conftantly  exercifing  the  pupil  upon  the 
eight  parts  of  fpcech,  particularly  the  nouns, 
pronouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  making  him 
decline  examples  upon  each  of  them  firfl,  and 
go  through  the  verbi  from  time  to  time,  always 
varying  the  words. 

The '  plainefir  way  in  which  I  have  found  the 
verbs  to  be  laid  down  in  any  grammar  is  in 
Ru4diman*^.  In  that  particular  the  Weftmiafter 
is  a  perfed  puzzle  to  boys,  and  even  to  grown 
|)eople  unaccuHomed  to  it«     For  an  explanation 

of 
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of  the  various  figures  in  grammar,  fyntax^  and 
profody,  with  the  Art  of  Scannings  I  refer  the 
teacher  to  the  Eton  Grammar^  and  Dr.  Valpy's 
Introduction^  which  will  be  found  very  ufeful 
in  thofe  refpcds ;  the  pupil  ought  to  be  made 
vcjcy  per  fed  in  them,  and  the  dijffcrence  between 
literal  and  elegant  tranflations  fhould  be  poinded 
out  to  him. 

The  attairtment  of  the  Latin  langufege  i&  fo 
ncccffary  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  th^ 
Englilh  and  other  modern  langu^iges,  that  i{  i« 
impoffible  to  underftand  them  fully  without  it, 
fo  many  of  their  words  being  derived  from,  or 
connected  with  the  Latin  in  fome  way  or  other. 
B'efides,  the  Latin  Grammar  is  very  juftly  con- 
fidered  zs  the  bails  or  ground- work  of  all  the 
Cither  grammars,  in  almoft  every  language,  and 
particularly  th,e  European :  indeed  there  is  fo 
much  of  Latin  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  that  a 
ycry  accurate  knowledge  of  the  one  can  hardly 
be  attained  without  fome  knowledge  of  the 
jotber. 

The  principal  end  of  ififtruding  a  youth  de- 
figned  tor  buiinefs,  in  th^  Latin  language  {fay$ 
one  of  our  writers,)  is  to  make  him  a  greater 
mailer  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  way 
to  apply  and  render  it  moil  elFedual  to  that 
end,  is  to  ufe  him  frequently  to  Engliih  tranr 
iiations :  the  ineaning  and  ipnfe  of  the  authors 
^ili  thereby  be  imprciTed  on  his  mind  with 
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greater  advantage^  and  in^time  he  will  acquire 
a  qlear^  juft,  aad  natural  manner  of  exprdling 
his  thoughts  on  all  occafions^  as  well  as  pra^ 
priety  of  ftylc ;  and  write  with  that  elegance 
and  good  fenfe,  which  fo  much  diftinguilh  one 
man  from  another^  and  are  abfolutely  requi(ite 
{ov  all  thar  hope  to  be  coniiderable  in  the 
world. 

In  reading  the  poets,  it  is  very  proper  for 
the  teacher  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  fabulous 
meanings,  metaphors,  and  allegorical  i'eferences 
that  are  always  occurring.     Many  young  ^oyis 
are  apt  to  conceive,  (if  it  be  not  otherwife  ex- 
plained to  them,)  that  what  they  read  of  Jupi^ 
ter,  Juno,  Venus,  Neptune,  and  the  other  di- 
vinities  is  true,  and  not  fabulous ;  indeed  they 
have  not  any  other  idea  of  the  matter,  if  care 
is  not  taken  at  firfl:  to  inform  them  to  the  con-- 
trary.     The  teacher,  therefore,  ihould  tell  the 
pupil  upon  his  beginning  to  learn  Latin,  that 
what  he  will  meet  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  that  language,  rcfpcd- 
ing  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  and  goddefles, 
nymphs,  fylvahs,  &c.  is  all  imaginary  and/^^/i- 
Uifs ;  that  fuch  deities  never  exifted,  but  in  the 
corrupt  and  fuperftitious  ideas  of  unenlightened 
heathens,  or  in  the  imaginations  of  their  hifto- 
rians  and  poets,  whofe  wofks  were  greatly  af- 
iifted  and  ornamented  by  t}[iok  flowery  figures^ 
%vAfahtitl(msJublimiti€s^  derived  from  the  prevail- 
ing 
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ing  notions  of  the  times' in  whfch  they  wrote. 
I  wbuld  inform  him  that  there  was  but  one  God» 
the  Supreme  Creator,  Prcfervcr,  and  Benefac- 
tor  of  the  creatures  which  he  has  made ;  and 
that  all  nations  of  the  earth  ever,  had,  and  ftill 
have,  fome  idea  or  notion  of.  fuch .  a  Being  or 
Power*,  but  that  through  ignorance,  fuperfti^ 
tion,  and  want  of  rcafon,  they  did,  and  ftill 
worlhip  that  pow^r  under  various  names,  fub- 
flituting  celeftial  and  terrcftial  objedts  for  the 
true  God.  They  gave  to  Ideas,  thoughts,  paf-^ 
fions,  and  afFedions  of  the  mind,  a  bodily  form 
and  fubftance ;  in  ihort,  they  gave  to  airy  no- 
thing, a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

In  applying  this.fadl  to  the  great  fpunders  pf 
all  our  clafUcal  knowledge,  and  to  the  authors 
of  thofe  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage  and  compofition,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
long  feries  of  ages,  immutilated  and  uninjured, 
I  would  inform  my  piipil  what  the  origin  of 
idolatry  was. 

I  would  diefcribe  to  him  that  men,  having 
been  led  away  by  the  warmth  of  their  paiHons, 
had  fallen  into  the  mod  difgraceful  crimes,  and 
that  having,  by  degrees  afterwards,  |oft  the  re- 

*  *'  Thp  confent  of  all  men,"  fays  Seneca,  **^  is  of  rcry  great 
weight  widi  us  :  a  mark  diat  a  thing  is  true,  is  when  it  ap- 
4>ears  fo  to  all  the  world:  thus  we  conclude  thcceis  a  Divi- 
nky,  becaufe  all  men  believe  it,  there  being  no  nation,  how 
corrupt  focTer  they  be,,  which  deny  it," 
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mcmbrancc  of  their  origin  ariB  of  thcih'  Creator, 
they  had  formed  for  themleTves,  or  aciopted  n^w 
divinities  ready  made  to  their  hands  ;  that  kt 
firft  they  worlhipped  thtfun,  moorty  and  Jlars^ 
becalile '  nothing  more  beautiful  and  flrikin^ 
prefented  itfclf  to  their  fenfes,  which  were  alone 
the  guides  of  their  judgment,  reafon  being  ob- 
fcured  by  appetite,  if  not  totally  obliterated 
from  their  perverted  minds  ;  that  in  procefs  of 
time  they  worlhipped  the  ox,  the  goat^  the  ^cg^, 
the  ferpenty  the  crocodile^  and,  in  fhorf ,  alinoft 
every  other  animal,  according  to  rhe  abfurd  and 
miftaken  notions  of  the  feveral  nations  who 
adopted  them  for  the  objeAs  of  their  worfiiip  ; 
that  afterwards  they  paid  to  men  the  fame  wor- 
fliip  that  is  due  to  God  only  ;  that  fome  authors 
are  of  opinion,  that  Nxnus,  king  oi  Ajjyria^  was 
the  firft  who  fell  into  this  error,  towards  the 
year  1945,  after  the  creation,  and  that  having 
publicly  fet  up  the  ftatue  of  his  father  Belus^ 
he  had  ordered  his  people  to  offer  up  their  vows 
and  prayers  to  this  ftatue ;  and  that  after  his 
example,  (according  to  thofe  authors)  the  neigh- 
bouring riations  decreed  divine  honours  to  their 
princes  and  heroes,  who  had  dcferved  well  of 
n^ankind* 

1  would  then  inform  him  that  it  was  by  thrfe 
weans  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Hfcrcti- 
l<^s,  and  others,  were  ranked  among  the  inhabi- 

tants 
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tancs  of  heaven^  and  afterwards  palTed  for  god^^ 
to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  by  the  com- 
mon confent  of  all  nations,  and  efpecially  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  at  that  period  efteemcd 
the  wifeft  and  the  mod  learned  people  on  earth. 

I  would  alfo  inform  my  pupil,  that  the  epocha 
of  the  taking  of  Troy,  is  that  which  furnilhes 
us  with  the  nearell  and  trued  date  of  the  fabu- 
lous and  heroic  times :  that  this  great  event 
happened  in  the  2820th  year  of  the  w^orld,  and. 
about  308  years  after  the  departure  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt. 

"That  thofe  ages  of  fidlion  and  romance,  where 
the  poets  place  their  heroes,  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  are  not  very  remote  from  the  above-men- 
tioned sera,  and  that  round  this  epocha,  there- 
,fojre  we  may  gather  what  is  moft  illuftrious 
and^reat  in  the  heroic  times ;  fuch  as  the  ex- 
ploits of  thofe  worthies  embarked  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Jafon,  Hercules,  Or-^ 
pheus\  Caftor,  Pollux,  &c. ;  and  that  in  the  age 
of  Priam,  who  was  king  of  Troy,  wx  fee  Achil- 
les,  Agamemnony  Menelaus,  HeElor,  Ulyjfes,  Diomed, 
and  Eneas,  with  many  others,  the  boall  of 
nations,  and  the  pride  of  the  moft  renowned 
families. 

I  would  alfo  inform  him,  that  at  this  period 

the  tranfadions  of  Holy  Writ  are  alfo  moft  re- 

s  markable ;  fuch  as  the  prodigious  ftrengtb  of 

Sam/on^ 


Sam/on^  and  his  amazing  exploits  ;  the  adminU 
Aration  of  Eli ;  Samuel,  the  chofen  prophet  of 
God  ;  Saul,  the  firft  king  of  Ifrael,  his  vidories, 
prefumption^  and, unhappy  fall:  ^d  that  to 
him,  in  the  year  2949,  fuccecdcd  David,  who 
was  the  diftinguifticd  favourite  of  HeaveUj  and. 
is  ftyled,  in  Scripture,  the  nian  according  to 
God*s  own  heart;  and  thatao  this  pious  warrior 
fucceeded  Solomon,  famed  for  his  wifdom  and 
pacific  virtues,  and  for  the  building  the  Temple 
to  the  Moft  High. 

He  might  alfo  be  told,  that  it  mull  argue  but 
a  very  little  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  believe 
that  idolatry  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole 
world  by  the  fingle  example,  and  in  imitation 
of  Ninus  alone ;  men  found  the  fources  of  it 
ir\  the  corruption  of.  their  own  hearts,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  the  weaknefs,  irregularity,  and  difor- 
der  of  their  own  imaginations ;  indeed,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  idolatry  was  found  eflablilhed  in 
America  upon  the  firft  difcovery  of  it,  where 
there  was  very  little  probability  of  the  people 
ever  havintg  heard  the  name  of  Ninus  mentioned 
even. 

Infliort,  I  would  account  to  the  pupil  for  thofc 
imaginary  deities  in  this  fummary  way:  that 
the  Pagans  or  Heathens  had  the  weaknefs  and 
abfurdity  to  give  imaginary  places  in  heaven, 
and  to  rank  as  gods,  (in  their  own  ideal  fancy) 

thofe 
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thofe  heroes  who  had  didinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  great  adions^  and  the  ufeful  fervices 
'  which  they  had  done  to  men,  confidering  this? 
as  the  bed  mode  of  doing  them  honour ;  by 
which  means  thefe  heroes,  at  leaft,  lived  in  their 
imaginations,  and  in  their  poetical  works,  and 
are  handed  down  to  the  notice  of  pofterity. 

In  commenting  upon  this  fubjeft,  the  teacher 
(night  aifo  dired  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to 
^he  various  accounts'of  the  idolatries  of  the  fc- 
veral  nations  neighbouring  to  and  furrounding 
that  facred  land,  which  was  the  fcene  of  moft  of 
the  occurrences  defcribed  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
which  fufficient  proofs  of  the  general  depravity 
and  idolatry  of  mankind  may  be  found,  to  keep 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  fome  kind  of  coun- 
tenance for  their  abfurditics. 

He  might  alfo  be  told,  that,  at  this  moment, 
the  Chinefe^  the  Per/tans^  the  Indians^  the  Caffree's^ 
befides  many  recently  difcovered 'nations,  are 
guilty  of  thegrofleft  idolatry,  owing  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  their  reafon,  which  is  dimmed  and 
almoft  extinguifhed  by  carnal  lufts  and  appe- 
tites, s^id  to  that  profound  ignorance  which  is 
the  confeqiience  of  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteouf- 
nefs  and  Revelation  not  having  yet  arifen,  or 
even  dawned  upon'  their  deplorably  benighttd 
minds.  *'  Sijunt  lachryma  rerum^  his  lie  jure  deien^ 
tur.'*     '*  If  we  have  teats  to  ihed  at  others  mi- 

feries,  thefe  are  proper  t)bjeds  of  them.** 

As 
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As  die  Latin  authors^  aad  efpecijilly  the  poets^ 
abound  very  much  in  allegories^  figures  and  fi- 
miliesj  in  aid  of  the  iivciy  imagery  of  their 
fabulous  compofitionS)  it  is  the  teacher's  duty, 
as  he  goes  along^  to  point  out  to  the  pupil  the 
concealed  meanings  veiled  under  thefe  allegori- 
cal fbrmsj  and  the  particular  beauties  of  thofe 
figures  and  (imilies  that  are  fo  plentifully  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down  throughout  their  works  ;  and 
alfo  thofe  narrative  incidents  of  Pagan  tradition- 
al hiftory, , which  accord  with  the  facrcd  hifto- 
rical  fadts  contained  in  the  Bible. 

For  inllance,  I  would  obferve  to  him,  that  it 
is  evident  the  Romans  were  acquainted,  by  tradi- 
tion or  otherwife,  with  the  circumftance  of  the 
creation,  the  happy  ftate  of  Paradife,  reprefented 
under  the  idea  of  the  golden  age,  and  efpecially 
the  GENERAL  DELUGE^  from  the  very  intereft- 
ing  and  afFeding  manner  in  which  it  is  defcri- 
bcd  by  Ovid  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Metamor- 
phofes  ;  to  which  I  would  make  the  pupil  turn 
and  read  the  poetical  defcription  of  it,  while 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  the  fubjecl,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  great  fimilarity  there  is,  between 
the  Pagan  hiftory  of  that  deluge,  in  which  Deu^ 
calion  ^nd  Pkyrra  are  the  only  refcued,  and  that 
of  fcriptural  authority  of  which  Noab  and  his 
family  are  the  only  furvivors :  bpt  I  wpuld  not 
flop  there^  I  would  dcfcribe  to  him  what  was 
Weant  by  the  allegorical  allufion  of  Deucalion 

6  ^^^ 
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an4  Pyrrha  being  ordered  to  cajl  their  mother's 
bones  behind  tbem,  ( ^*  Materna  of  a  poji  tsrgum  jac^ 
tare^**)  explaining  it  as  an  order  to  throw  Ji<^nes 
behind  them,  which  being  the  bardeft  fubftance 
on  the  furface  of  our  mothei:  ear(h,  Ovid  teriQs 
its  bones. 

The  teacher  n^ight  alfo,  upon  this  point,  x^^ 
mark  to  the  pupil,  the  near  affinity  this  has  tp 
the  cleclaration  of  ^cripture,  "  that  we  were 
taken  from  the  duft^  *and  mufi  return  to  dufi  .•'*  inr 
deed,  upon  all  occafions  I  would  accuftom  him 
to  compare  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  th^  pro-- 
fane  writers  with  the  facredy  by  which  he  will 
perceive,  even  through  the  veil  of  ignorance  and 
fuperflition,  a  mo^:  amazing  coincidence  and 
conneftion  of  thoughts  between  them,  proving 
that  even  the  unenlightened  heathens  were  no? 
unacquainted  with  many  of  thofe  hiftorical  fadls, 
which  are  noticed  in  the  facred  writings^  and  that 
we  fhould  confequently  give  the  greater  credit 
to  the  truth  of  oqr  holy  religion,  froni  circum- 
ftances  fo  ftrongly  corroborated. 

Befides  pointing  out  to  hin^  the  religious  and 
fublime  veneration  with  which  the  poet  fo  beau- 
tifully makes  the  refcued  pair .  approach  the 
temple  of  the  goddcfs,  to  return  thanks  for  their 
deliverance,  and  confult  the  Oracle  as  tp  their 
future  fate,  I  would  point  out  to  him  the  ele- 
gance of  the  previous  affecting  address  of  Deu^ 

cation 
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€dUm  to  Ms  wife.     *^  Ohforort  Oh  conjux!  Ob 
femina  fola  Juferftes  V  &c.     '  * 

On  fuch  «n  o^afion  as  this,  I  Would  alfo 
give  him  to  uhdcrftai^d,  that  though  the  Ro- 
mans were  funk  in  fuperftition  and  idolatry^ 
there  were,  nolwithftanding,  among  them,  men 
of  fuch  fuperior  and  cnh'ghtened  minds,  that 
without  the  aid  of  revelation,  and  by  the  mere 
ftrength  and  light  of  nature  and  reafori  (though 
but  a  glimmering  one)  they  had  very  juft  ideas 
jof  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  very  excellent  and  evident  proofs 
of  which  may  be  found  in  that  moll  ufeful 
compiliation,  entitled,  •'  Selecfhe  e  Profanis,** 
and  which  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended 
to  teachers,  as  very  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  pupils,  as  foon  as  they  begin  Latin 
tranflations :  in  point  of  religion,  morals,  and 
found  fenfe,  it  is  unequalled  $s  a  fchool  book : 
the  plan  of  it  was  recommended  by  RoLtiN* 

There  the  pupil  will  fee  a  Cicero^  a  Seneca^  a 
P/4/0,  aflifted  only  by  the  mere  light  of  reafon, 
arguing  in  fuch  a  w^y  that  would  do  honour  to 
a  warm  and  well  informed  Chriftian  ;  nay,  fu- 
perior to  the  general  run  of  people  even  in  this 
learned  and  enlightened  age.  - 

He  will  there  obferve  the  profound  veneration 
with  which  the  nature  of  thp  gods  is  treated  of, 
the  refpeftful  homage  and  reverence  recom- 
tnencled  as  due  to  them  from  the  objefts  of  their 

Q  2  fuppofc^^ 
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fuppofed  conftant  beneficence  ai^  protedian, 
and  the  idea$  that  were  entertained  of  their  om- 
nipo«cnce,;  Jic  will,  with  me,  regret  that  men, 
whpfe  rpinds  were  fo  fuperior  in  knowledge  and 
reafoHi  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
furroun^ing  nations,  jfhould  hstvebeen.  obliged 
to  grope  about  in  the  dark,  and  vainly  llrugglc 
to  reach  that  point  of  certainty,  which  revcla- 
tioh  has  enabled  us  in  thefe  our  dayg  <  tp  attain, 
refpeding  the  one  only  ^nd  true  God  ;  he  will, 
with  m^p  drop  the  fympathetic  tear,  when  he 
reflefts,  that,  loft  in  the  mazes  of  doubt  and  er- 
ror, the  Romans,  the  lords  and  mafters  of  the 
known  world,  the  literati  of  their  age,  the  he- 
roes of^the  earth,  ia  the  (deplorable  blindnefs  of 
their  hearts,  worftiipped  imaginary  gods*  Oh! 
had  he  but  deigned  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  them,  had  he  but  permitted 
the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  Jhim 
upon  their  benighted  minds,  fb  affifted,  what 
might  not  have  been  expeded  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race,  from  the  talents,  the  virtues, 
the  learnings  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  fpr  which 
that  heroic  people  were  once  fo  juftly  adoiired 
gnd  celebrated  ! 

I  faid  Shine— for  that  Great  Sun  was  then 
arijing  in  Bethlehem  of  Judca,  in  the  days  of 
Augiiftus  Caefar,  when  Hpman  literature  and 
fame  were  at  the.higheft  pitch  of  celebrity  j  and 
it  is  npt  without  resifon  that  Virgil's  Addrefs  to 

PoUio, 
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Pfrllio,  is  fuppofed  to  be  prophetic  of  that  then  ' 
*  pending  great  event.  Here  agam  a  field  opens 
for  the  teacher  to  point  Out  to  his  pupil  the 
great  afliftance  derived  froni  Pagan  hiftorjr  and 
learning,  in  afcertaining  arid  confirming  the 
fads  of  014 r  holy  religion  :  he  njight  here  ftate 
tb  him,  that  upon  the  indifputable  authority 
of  Roman  hiftorians  then  in  being,  artd  the 
governor  of  the  provirice  of  Judea  under  Caefar 
Auguftus  in  "Y^anicular^  a  great  personage, 
long  promifed  to  the  expecfting  world,  was  boril 
in  Bethlehem,  a  fmall  village  of  Judea,  as  fore- 
told ;  and  that  foon  after,  in  confequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  Emperol",  that  all  the  furrounding 
countries  ftiould  be  taxed ;  Jofeph  and  Mary, 
the  reputed  parents  of  the  child  Jefus,  alfo  went 
up  to  Jerufalem  to  be  taxed;  aiid  that  Herod, 
having  learnt  the  circumftance  of  his.birth,  and 
his  future  high  deft i nation,  froiti  the  magi  or 
learned  priefts  of  thofe  days,  caufed  all  the 
children  of  Judea  of  a  certain  age  to  be  mur- 
dered, in  hopes  of  deftroying  the  fuppofed  in- 
fant rival  of  his  {ioweir,  and  of  his  mafter*s 
throne. 

The  teacher  might  obfervc  to  his  pupil,  that 
Judea  was  then  only  a  tributary  province  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  under  the 
£mp£rok  by  a  Prefed:  he  might,  alfo,  give 
him  a  Iho^t  view  of  the  ftate  of  Civilization  and 

ft  3  focicty 
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focjiety  at  that  time  throughout  the  known 
\rorld,  and  particularly  defcribe  to  him  the  rude 
and  barbarous  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brii- 
,tain,  by.  wfiich  hi^  curiolity  might  be  induced 
to* trace  the  origip  and  progrefs  of  civilization 
in  his  native  country  down  to  the  prefent  day, 
and  be  a  cpnlicterable  fpur  to  his  acquiring  the 
hiftory  of  England. 

In  purfuing  the  (ludy  of  the  clafliosj  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  make  them  a  help  to  the 
pupil  in  the  acquirements  of  other  knowledge  $ 
and  I  would  lofe  no  opportunity  whatever  of 
commenting  upon  any  paflages  in  them,  thaf 
could  at  all  tend  to  inftrud:  him  in  religiooy 
ethics,  hiftory,  geography,  aftronomy,  chrono- 
logy, or,  in  ftibrt,  in  any  of  the  arts  and  fcience$ 
that  Can  tend  to  improve  the  head,  or  mend  th( 
heart. 

In  the  works  of  the  profane  writers  before 
mentioned,  as  the  beft  fdedtion  for  beginners, 
befides  difcourling  fo  fenfibly  and  reverently  of 
the  nature  of  the  imaginary  beings,  whom  they 
worftiipped  inftead  of  the  true  God,  who  wai? 
utterly  unknown  to  them,  (though  at  the  fame 
tini^  they  fuppofed  them  to  poffefs  all  the  attri- 
butes which  we  generally  afcribe  to  the  Creator) 
we  find  them  reafoning  with  the  greateff  juftice. 
and  ftrength  of  argument,  in  favour  of  and  ja 
fupport  of  theJuiimortaUty  of  the  foirl,  ^nd 

bringing 
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bringing  fueti  powerful  and  cbnclufive  proofs  to 
convince  their  readers  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  what  they  believed,  that  we  might  very  fairly 
fuppofe  an  enlightened  Chriftian  of  the  prefent 
day^  to  have  had  st  hanci  in  aflifting  therti,  if  we 
did  not  know  to  the  contrary.  Let  it  alfo  be 
remembered,  that  Socrates  died  a  willing  mar- 
tyr to  his  belief  of  one  only  Supreme  Being, 
ridiculing,  to  the  laft,  the  idea  of  many  gods.     , 

When  M.  T.  Cicero,  irt' writing  to  his  fort, 
afFedingly  telh  him  that  there  is  fomething 
within  him  which  convinces  him  that  he  has  a 
foul,  that  it  is  immortal,  and  that  the  greateft 
happinefs  he  expeds  or  propofes  to  himfelf  after 
death,  is  the  mcefing  again  with  his  deareft  re- 
lations and  friends,  and  converfing  with  the 
great  men  and  heroes  of  the  age'  whom  he  had 
known,  and  thofe  of  paft  ages  of  whom  he  had 
Written  ;  who,  in  perufing  works  breathing  fuch 
fentiments,  would  not  almofl  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  life  a[nd  immortality  had  then  adlually  , 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel  ?  but  we 
are  furc  they  had  not ;  and  therefore  the  greater 
the  merit  and  praife  due  to  thofe  firft  of  philo- 
phers,  thofe  greateft  of  men. 

I  not  only  conlider  claflicai  knowledge  as  the 
fureft  means  of  improving  our  ftyle,  and  per- 
itding  us  in  human  learning ;  but  as  a  great 
help  to  our  religious,  ntoral,  and  philofophical 
attainments.      The  woiks    of  Seneca  form  a 

Q  4  com- 
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compleat  fyftem  of  ethics.  Socrates,  Plato,  ^t\d 
Ariftotle,  in  their  feveral  fpccies  of  writing, 
are  cxtcnfively  ufeful.  The  Roman  and  Grecian 
Jiiftorians  in  general  arc  clear,  perfpicuous,  and 
^^legant,  fit  models  for  imitation  by  the  hiftori- 
ans  of  the  prefcnt  claflical  age;  in  (hort,  all 
their  writers  poffefs  more  or  lefs  utility,  beauty, 
harmony,, and  elegance. 

In  reading  fuch  authors  as  thefe,  the  pupil  is 
not  only  to  tranflate  the  lefTon  with  precifion, 
but  the  teacher  muftaccuftomi  him  to  dwell  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  feveral  pafiages.  that  arc 
pointed  out  to  him  as  fuch,  and  to  derive  all 
the  knowledge  he  can  of  other  fciences,  from 
the  allulions  chat  he  will  be  cAitinually  meeting 
with  in  the  claflical  writers.  For  inftance;  in 
Ovid,  book  ilt,  line  344,  we  fiod 

•■^  Luna  ^uater  jun3ii  impltrat  comibus  orhim**'* 
**  The  moon  had  four  times  filled  lier  orh  by  joiaing 
her  horns." 

I  would  not  fuifer  him  barely  to  tranflate  this^ 
but  I  would  take  occafion  to  point  out'  &>  him 
that*  it  wa^  a  figure  in  poetry,  and  implied  that 
four  months  had  elapfed;  informing  him,  that  by 
the  fcience  of  aftrommy^  wc  know  that  the  mooa 
takes  one  of  our  months  to  revolve  round  the 
earth,  and  that  during  this  revolution,  fhe  has. 
the  appearance  of  a  horn  or  crefcent  in  her  firft 
and  lad  quarters^  which  in  her  progrefs  being 

gradually 


giadually  filled  up»  aiyl  encreaiiDg  to  a  com* 
pleat  orb,  is  termed,  by  the  poet,  joining  her 
horns  together,  to  naake  th^t  orbicular  appear*- 
ance. 

Again,   book,  iii,  line  59,  of  the  fame  au^ 

or: 


thor: 

'*'  Fecerat  exiguas  jam/ol  altijjfimtts  umbras,** 
*'  The  meridian  fun  had  lelTencd  the  (hadows  of  things.'^ 

Here  I  would  explain  to  him,  that  this  was 
another  figure  to  imply  noon  or  mid-day,  be^ 
caufe,  when  the  fun  is  at  the  higbefl*,  he  is  moft 
vertical  to  us,  and  confequently  the  (hadows  of 
things  are  leaft ;  but  that  when  he  rifes  in  the 
morning,  or  dec^mes  towards  the  weftem  hori-» 
zon  in  the  evening,  the  (hadows  of  things  are 
perceived  to  lengthen,  becaufe  his  rays  then 
ftrike  horizontally,  and  not  perpendicularly  or 
vertically  j  he  might  then  be  a(ked  if  he  had  ho- 
ver obferved  that  circumftance. 

Thefe  two  examples  will  fufEce  to  (hew  my 
meaning;  and,  I  think,  this  is  a  ufeful.mode 
of  teaching  the  claflics,  as  it  unites  mifcellane- 
ous  knowledge  with  that  of  the  language. 

In  additipn  to  what  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, I  would  alfo  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
contifely  with  the  nature  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  poetry ;  fuch  as  the  lyric^  tht/atyrk^  the  paf^ 
toral,  heroic,  Sec.  defcribing  to  him  that  Ho- 
race 
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race  excels  in  the  two  firft,  Virgil  in  the  tiiv6 
laft ;  and  fo  on  of  other  authors. 

For  advanced  pupils,  the  reading  to  a  full  pe- 
riod to  difcover  the  general  drift  of  the  fentence^ 
and  conflruing  it  according  to  the  rules  of  fyn- 
tax,  is  the  only  true  and  proper  way  to  attain 
the  language  perfedly,  without  being  obliged 
to  depend  upon  tranflations. 

The  teacher  fhould  be  very  particular  in  im- 
preffing  upon  his  pupil's  mind  the  moft  general 
and  leading  rules  of  fyntax  ;  as. 

An  adjediive  agrees  with  a  fubftantive. 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative. 

An  aftive  verb  governs  the  accufative. 

The  ablative  abfolute,  &c.  &c. 
and  in  every  Icffon  that  is  conftrued,  he  fhould 
pratltice  him  upon  them  daily,  till  he  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  them. 

The  nature  of  the  poetical  licences^  and  ab- 
breviations  he  will  meet  with,  Ihould  alfo  be 
carefully  explained  to  the  pupil ;  and,  in  fhort,. 
nothing  fhould  be  omitted,  that  can  tend  to  fa^ 
cilitate  his  compleat  acquaintance  with  the  fevc- 
ral  authors  he  may  read. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fome  doubt  whether  the 
making  of  themes  is  of  any  eventual  ferviceto 
the  pupil.  I  cOnfefs  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
them,   and  for  the  following  reafons:    They 

have 
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hdve,  it  is  true,  the  pretence  of  fomething  ufe- 
ful,  which  is  to  teach  youth  to  fpe^k  elegantly 
and  well  on  any  fubjeft,  which,  if  it  could  bt 
attained    this  way^    I   own  would  be  a  very  • 
great  advantage,  there  being  noftiing  tfiot^  be- 
coming a  gentleman,  or  more  ufeful  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  life,  than  to  be  able,  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  to  fpeak  well  and  to  the  purpofe ;  but 
this  I  believe,  that  the  making' of  then>es  as  is 
ufual  in  fchools  helps  very  little  towards  it ;  foe 
only  let  us  conlider  what  it  is  in  making  a  therae 
the  young  pupil  is   employed  about :  it  is  to 
make  a  fpeech  on  fpmc  Latin  fubjcft  ;  as  *'  orn^ 
nia  vincit  amor  ;**  or  "  non  licet  in  hello  bis  pecca-- 
re.*^     Now  the  pupil,  whom  we  may  fairly  pre- 
fume  has  very  little  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjedls, 
and  which  can  only  be  learned  from  time  and 
obfervatioxi,  mull  fet  his  invention  on  the  rack 
to  fay  -fomething,  where  he  knows  nothing; 
wbich^  is  a  fori  of  Egyptian  tyranny,  command* 
ing  them  to  make  bricks  who  have  not  yet  pro* 
cured  any  of  the  materials ;  and  therefore  it  is* 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  fdr  boys  in.  the  public  fchools, 
to  go  to  thofc  of  the  higher  forms  with  this  pe- 
tition, ^'  Pray,  give  me  a  little  fenfe  i"  which, 
whethe^:  it  is  more  reafonable  or  more  ridiculous 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.     Before  a  youth  can 
be  cajiable  of  writing  or  fpeaking   upon-  any 
particular  fubje£t,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  it ;  otherwife  it  is  as  foolifh  to  fet  him 

about 
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about  writing  or  declaiming  on  itj  as  it  would  he 
to  let  a  blind  man  to  talk  about  colours^  or  si 
deaf  man  about  mullc. 

In  the  n€>{t  place^  confidcr  the  language  that 
<he  themes  are  made  in ;  it  is  Latin^  a  Ian* 
guage  foreign  to  the  piipil's  country^  and  long 
iince  dead  every  where ;  a  language  in  which  it 
is  a  thoufand  to  one  he  may  never  have  occalion 
to  make  a  fpeech  as  long  as  he  lives^  dfter  he  i3 
grown  up  ;  and  a  language  wherein  the  manner 
of  exprefling  onefelf  is  fo  different  from  our'Sj 
that  to  be  perfedt  in  that  would  very  little  im- 
prove the  purity  and  eafe  of  his  EngUfh  ftyle: 
indeed  I  fee  no  pretence  for  this  fort  of  exercifc 
in  our  fchools,  uhlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  making  fet  Latin  fpeeches  is  the  way  to 
teach  boys  to  fpcak  Englifli  well  extempore. 

But  it  may  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  this,  that  it  is 
to  improve  and  perfecfl  them  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  is  true  this  is  theit  proper  bufincfs 
at  fchool ;  but  furely  the  niaking  of  themes  is 
not  the  way  to  it ;  that  perplexes  their  brains 
about  the  invention  off  things  to  be  faid^^not 
about  the  fignification  of  things  to  be  learned ; 
arid  when  they  are  making  a  theme,  it  is  thoughts 
they  fearch  and  toil  for,  and  not  language. 
*  The  learning  a  language  is  difficult  enough  in 
itfelf,  without  throwing  unneceffary  obftaclcs 
in'  the  way  of  it,  as  in  this  cafe  j  in  ihort,  if 
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the  pupil  is  to  learn  Latin,  it  fhould  be  done  in 
the  eafiefl:  way  poiEble^  without  fatigning  and 
difgufting  the  mind^  by  fo  intricate  an  employe 
ment  as  that  of  making  fpeeches^  being, attempts 
ed  as  part  of  the  means. 

If  there  is  any  forceinthefe  arguments  againfi: 
boys  making  Latin  themes,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  faid,and  of  more  weight,  againft  their  making 
VERSES— verfes  of  any  fort;  forifaboyhasnota 
[genius  forpoetry,it  isthe  moftunreafonable  thing 
in  the,  world  to  torment  him  and  waile  his  time 
about  what  can  never  fucceed  :  and  if  he  has  a 
poetic  vein,  it  (hould  not  in  general  be  fuffered 
to  be  cheriihed  or  improved  ;  in  fa(fl,  it  fhould 
he  ftifled  and  fupprefled  as  much  as  poflible. 
For  what  reafon  can  any  one  wifh  a  youth  to  be- 
come a. poet,  except  it  be  to  difguft  him  of  all 
other  bufinefs  and  employment  ?  which,  how- 
ever is  not  moft  likely  to  be  the  worft  of  the 
confequences  attending  it,  for  if  he  proves  a 
fuccefsful  rhymer,  and  once  gets  the  reputation 
of  a  wit,  it  ought  of  courfe  to  be  confidered 
what  company  and  places  he  is  like  to  fpend  his 
time  in,  and  his  eftate  too,  perhaps ;  for  it  is 
vtry  feldorn  feen  that  poets  ever  grow  rich,  or 
difcover  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  ParnaflTus. 
It  is  a  pleafant  air,  but  a  barren  foil;  and  there 
are  very  few  inftances  of  poets  ever  adding  to 
their  income,  by  any  profits  they  derive  from 
thence.  •       ' 

If 
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If  foil  do  not  wifh  a  pupil  to  acquire  a  dif- 
guft  for  buflnefs,  to  wade  his  time^  diilipate  his 
money  and  ruin  his  conftitutioHj  by  no  means 
then  make  him  a  poet ;  bu(  if  a  parent  or  maf- 
ter  (hould  conlider  toeiry  as  a  d^iirable  attain- 
ment in  a  youths  and  that  th^  lludy  of  it  would 
enliven  his  fancy  and  improve  his  imagination^ 
they  muft  certainly  Be  aware  that  reading  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  is  more  likely  to  effed): 
the  purpofe^  than  making  bad  verfes  of  his 
own,  and  in  a  language  that  is  not  his  own.  } 
think  he  that  wifhed  to  excel  in  Englifli  poetry 
would  not  imagine  that  the  way  to  do  it  was  to 
make  his  Qrft  eflays  in  Latin  verfes. 

In  (hort,  I  would  never  recommend  to  pa- 
rents or  mafters  to  fuffer  the  young  pupil  to 
make  Latin  themes  or  declamatory  fpeeches^ 
and  much  lefs  verfes  of  any  kind ;  for  the  intent 
of  learning  Latin  in  general  is  not  to  make  him 
either  a  La(in  orator  or  a  poet,  but  merely  to 
underftand  perfeftly  the  Latin  authors;  and 
here  I  muft  beg  leave  further  to  obferye,  that 
thofe  who  teach  any  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  that  with  fuccefs,  never  amufe,  or  rather 
injure  their  fcholars  with  making  fpecches  or 
verfes,  either  in  French  or  Italian^  their  bwli- 
nefs  being  language  h^irdy,  and  not  invention. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  difcourage  the  ftudy 
^nd  cultivation  of  poetry- or  declamation  in  pu- 
pils  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  in  thofe  of  the 
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middling  and  inferior  claiTes  of  life^  to  whom 
fuch  acquirements  cannot  anfwcr  any  ufeful 
purpofc,  but  on  the  contrary  muft  occafion  a 
walle  of  time,  and  a  negled  of  more  importanC 
bufinefs  :  the  former  even  fhould  be  fo  modera* 
ted  in  their  purfuits  of  them^  as  to  render  them 
merely  a  matter  of  amufement,  or  helps  to 
public  fpeaking,  which  is  the  only  line  in  which 
fuch  ftudies  can  be  of  any  real  ufc  to  them. 

There  is  another  circumftahcc  that  I  muilbeg 
leave  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon^  and  that 
is  the  learning  memoriter^  or  by  heart,  as  prac.» 
tifed  in  mod  of  our  great  claflical  fchools.     In 
learning  a  language,  the  means  fhould  be  ren-. 
deredas  eafy  and  pleafant  as  pofllble  to  the  pu-« 
pil,  and  that  which  is  painful  in  it  as  much  as 
pofllble  quite  renioved;  therefore  I  can  fee  no 
advantage  at  all  in  his  being  forced  to  learn  by 
heart  greiat  parcels  of  the  feverat  authors  which 
he  reads.     Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by 
reading  and  talking,  and  not  by  fcraps  of  au* 
thors  got  by  heart ;  with  which  when  a  pupil 
has  once  got  his  bead  fluffed,  he  has  acquired 
the  exadl  furniture  of  a  pedant,  and  it  is  the 
furefl  way  to   make  him  one;  for    what  can 
be  more  ridiculous    than    to    mix    the  good 
thoughts   and  fayings   of  eminent  men  with  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  nonfenfe,  which  is  on  that 
very  account  the  more  expofed,  and  makes  his 
converfation  a  cpmplcat  piece  of  patch-work, 

juft 
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juft  like  a  ruiTet  thread-bare  coat^  adorned  with 
large  patches  of  fcarlet,  and  glittering  tvith 
lace  ? 

Where  any  pafTagcs  occur  that  are  worth  the 
pupil's  rememberings  and  where  the  language  19 
clofe  and  comprchenfive,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  fix  them  in  his  mind,  and  occaiionally  exer- 
cife  his  memory  with  them :  but  the  learning 
every  lelTon  or  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart, 
as  they  happen  to  occur  in  the  author  he  is  read- 
ing without  choice  or  diftinftion,  is  to  no  other 
purpofe  whatever,  but  to  wafte  his  time  and  la- 
bour, and  probably  give  him  a  difgufl:  for  a  lan- 
guage, wherein  he  finds  nothing  but  ufelefs  and 
unavailing  trouble* 

Before  I  conclude  my  further  obfervations  on 
the  Latin  language^,  I  fhall  fird  make  a  few  loofe 
remarks  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  cer- 
tain defcrippions  of  youth  learning  it,  and.  the 
being  taught  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  is 
pra<^ifed  in  great  fchools. 

Latin  I  conlider  as  abfolutely  necelTary  to  a 
gentleman;  and  indeed cuftom,  which  prevails 
over  every  thing,  has  made  it  fo  much  a  part  of 
education,  that  boys  are  even  flogged  into  the  at- 
^tainment  of  it,  and  made  to  wafte  much  of  their 
precious  time  in  ftudying  it,  who,  aJter  they  have 
left  fchool,  are  never  expefted  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  they  live.     Can 

there 
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rticrc  be  any  Aing  more  ridiculous^  than  that  a 
father  (hould  wafte  his  money  and  his  fon's  time 
in  having  him  taught  the  Latin  language,  when 
at  the  fame  time  he  defigns  him  for  a. trade,;  in 
which  having  no  manner  of  ufe  for  it,  he  is  fure 
by  degrees  to  forget  that  little  which  he  brought 
from  fchool,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  naturailyv 
i^iflikes,  for  the  many  floggings  and  ill  ufagfc 
it  procured  him.  Could  it  he  believed,  unlefd 
we  had  every  where  examples  of  it  amongft  us, 
that  a  child  ihould  be  forced  tb  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  language,  which  he  is  meant  never 
to  ufe  in  the  way  of  life  he  is  defigned  for,  and 
negledl  all  the  while  the  writing  a^good  hand, 
and  making4iimfelf  matter  of  arithmetic,  which 
iare  of  great  ufe  in  every  fituation  of  life,  and 
in  moft  trades  or  bufinefles  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary.  ^ 

But  though  thefe  qualifications,  or  particular 
branches  requifite  to  trade  and  commerce,  arc 
feldom  or  ever  to  be  had  at  claflical  or  grammiar 
fchools,  yet  not  only  do  gentlemen  fend  their 
younger  fons,  intended  for  trades,  but  even 
tradefnr\en  and  farmers  fend  their  children, 
jhough  they  have  neither  intention  nor  ability 
to  make  them  fcholars.  If  you  afk  them  why 
they  jio  this,  they  think.it  as  ftrange  a  queftion 
as,  if  yp.u  Jhould  a(k**them  why  they  go  to 
church :  cwftom  ferves  for  r^afon,  and  ha$,  to 
thibfe  whp  Jake  ix  as  their  guide,  fo  eftabliflied 
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this  praclice^  that  they  cwcfirlly:and  religioufly 
adhere  to.it,  as  if  their  children  could  fcarcely  be 
fuppofed  to  have  an  orthodox  education  unlefs 
they  learned  Lilly*%  Grammar. 

The  great  Locke,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  fome  of  thefe  and  otber  obfervations  fcatter- 
*up  and  down  this  work,  is  of  opinion,  that  La- 
tin might  be  learned  as  we  do  Englifh,  without 
any  grammar  at  all,  or  having  the  perplexity  of 
jules  to-encouater  i  as  he  confid^rs  Latin  to  be 
no  more  unknown  to  a  child'  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  than  Englilh ;  and  yet  the  child 
will  learn  Englifti  without  mafter,  rule,  or 
grammar;  and  fo  might  he  Latin  alfo,  as  Tul- 
ly  did,  if  he  had  fomebody  always  to  tallc  to 
him  in  that  language. 

It  is  oBTervable  that  a  French  woman  will 
teach  a  young  girl  to  fpeak  and  read  French  to^ 
lerably  perfeftly  in  a  year  or  two,  without  any 
rule  bf  grammar,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  talking 
it  to  her;  and  I  fliould  not  think  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  boys  might  be  taught  Latin  in  the 
fame  way,  if  a  perfon  could  be  procured  who 
would  conftantly  talk  it  to  .them,  and  make 
them  read  it :  that  would  be  the  true,  genuine^ 
and  eafy  way  to  teach  Latin ;  iince,  befides  teach- 
ing the  pupil  a  language  without  much  trouble 
or  chiding;  and  for  which  boys  are  frequently 
ftogged  atfchool  fi^r  fix  or  fcven  years  together^ 
he  might  at-  the  lame  tirae  not  only  form  his 
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verafi  fciences^  fuch  as  geography^  aftromrny^  chra^  , 
^kigyy   4matofny^    bcfidcs  fottre  parts  of  hiftory^ 
and  ali  other  branches  of  the  Icnowledge  of 
-things  that  fall  under  the  fcnfcs,  and  requiit 
little  more  than  nvemdry. 

i^ut  if  foch  apcrfon,as  before  defcribed,  caftr 
jfiot  be  found,  who  fpeaks  good  Latin,  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  the  pupil  on  this  plan,  the 
trext  bed  nrcthod  is  to  have  him  taught  as  near- 
ly as  poflible  in  that  way ;  which  is-  by  taking 
ibme  eafy  entertaining  book,  fudi  as  Mfop*s 
Fabies^   and  writing  the    Englifh  tranflation,* 
(made  as  liter-al  as  poflible,)  in  one  line,  and 
th^  Latin  words  ,wh!ch  anf^er  each  of  them^ 
juft  over  it  in  another.     Let  him  read  thefe 
every  day  over  and  over  ^ain,  till  he  perfedlly 
imderflands  tbe  Latin  i  (but  whatever  you  are  - 
teaching  him,  beware  of  burdening  him  with 
too  much  at  one  time,  or  reproving  or  fcolding 
him  about  it ;  for  a  teacher  fliould  make  no- 
thing fo  much  his  fcholar*s  bufinefs  as  virtuie, 
tw  ihould  he  reprote  him  for  any  thing  but 
vice  5)  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  till  he 
ie  alfo  perfedt  in  that,  not  forgetting  what  he 
i3  already  perfed  in,  but  fometimes  recapitulate 
ihg  that  to  fix  it  in  his  memory;  and  whtn  he 
comes  to  fearn  to  write,  let  thcfe  be  fet  him  for 
copies,  which^in  exercifing  his  hand,  will  alfo 
^J^Wvfe  hiixj  in  his  Latin.     This  being  a  more 
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imperfed  way  than  by  talking  Latin  into  him, 
the  formation  of  the  verbs  firft,  and  afterwards 
the  declenfions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  per^ 
fedlly  learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genius  and  manner  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  varies  the  fignification 

m 

of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern  lan- 
guages do,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  chang- 
ing the  laft  fyllable. 

When,  by  this  plan  of  interlining  Latin  and 
Englifh,  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the*  Latin  language,  he  may  theh 
prbceed  to'  fomc  eafy  Latin  author,  fuch  as 
Juflin  or  Eutropius ;  and  to  make  the  reading  and 
underilanding  it  the  lefs  tedious  and  difficult  to 
him,  he  may  be  permitted  to.  ufe  an  Englifi 
^ranJlation\  nor  let  the  objedlion  that  he  will 
then  only  know  it  by  r^tCi  (which  when  proper- 
ly ,eonfidered,  does  not  make  againft  this  way 
of  learning  a  language,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
decidedly  in  favour  of  it,)  be  at  all  thought  of 
any  force  ;  for  languages  are  only  to  be  learned 
by  rote,  and  a  n^^n  who  does  not  fpeak  Engl'ifli 
pr  Latin  perfedlly  by  rate,  fo  as  that  having 
confidered  of  the  fubjeit  he  means  to  fpeak 
upon,  his  tongue,  without  thought  of  rule  or 
grammar,  falk  into  the  proper  expreflions  and 
idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  fpeak  it  well, 
and  is  not  mailer  of  it ;  and  I  fhould  be  glad 
ip  have  the  language  named  to  me,  that  any  one 
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can  learn  or  fpeak  as  he  fhould  do  by  the  rules 
of  grammar.  ^ 

Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but 
by  accident,  and  the  common  ufe  of  the  peo- 
ple ]  and  he  that  will  fpeak  them  well,  has  no 
other  rule  but  that,  nor  any  thing  Jto  truft  to 
but  his  memory,  and  the  habit  of  fpeaking  after 
the  method  he  has  learned  from  thofe  who  are 
allowed  to  fpeak  properly,which,  in  other  words, 
is  only  to  fpeak  by  rote. 

For  the  exercife  of  his  writing,  let  the  pupil 
fometimes  tranflate  Latin  into  Englifli ;  but  the 
learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the  learn- 
ing of  words,  a  very  unpleafant  bufinefs  both 
to  young  and  old,  join  as  much  other  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  can,  beginning,  however, 
with  that  which  is  ncioft  obvious  to  the  fenfes, 
fuch  as  the  knowledge  of  minerals^  plants^  and 
animals  ;  and  particularly  timber  and  fruit  trees, 
their  parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  &c.  by 
which  rpethod  a  great  deal  may  be  taught  a  boy 
that  will  be  ufeful  to  the  man. 

But  if,  after  all,  fays  Locke,  a  pupil's  fate 
is  to  go  to  fchool  to  acquire  the  Latin  language, 
it  is  in  vain  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  the 
method  it  is  bed  to  purfue  there ;  for  in  fchools 
you^muft  fubmit  to  what  you  find  there,  nor 
expeft  to  have  the  plan  changed  for  your  fon ; 
but  yet,  by  all  means,  prevent,  if  ypu  can,  his 
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being  employed  in  making  Latin  theme*  ^or 
declamations,  and  much  lefs  verfes  of  any  kind, 
you  may  inftft  upon  it,  if  it  will  do  any  goqd, 
that  you  have  no  defign  to  make  him  either « 
Latin  orator^  or  a  poet,  but  wifh  him  merely  to 
under  (land  a  Latin  author. 

Whatever  buftle  there  is  made  about  leamiQg 
Latin^  as  the  great  and  difficult  branch  of  edu- 
cation, a  boy's  mother  may  teach  it  him  herfelf, 
jf  (lie  will  but  ipcnd  two  or  three  hour*  a  day 
with  him,  aud  make  himi  read  the  EvangelilU 
in  Latin  to  her  ;  for  ihe  has  pnly  to  buy  a  L.au> 
tcftament,  and  having  got  fomebpdy  to  nxar^ 
the  laft  fyllable  but  pne,  where  it  i$  lang^  iij 
words, abovjc  two  fyllahles  (which  is  enough  t# 
regulate  her  pronounciatipn^  and  accenting  the 
words)  read  daily  in  the  gofpel^  aj[idtheale| 
her  avoid  undu-ft^ndinjg  thera  in  Latin,  if  fli^ 
tan  ;  and  when  Ihe  vnderftand^  the  Evangelift^ 
in  Latin^  let  bcr^  in  the  facM  manner^  re&d 
tefop's  Fables,  and  fo  proceed  to  £utropius» 
Jjuftin,  Cornelius  Nepog^  and  fuch  other  au^- 
thors*'  ^ 

I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  matter  of  fpeci£ci 
lation,  or  a  thing  that  might  be  done,^  but  as  a^ 
thing  I  have  known  done,  and  the  Latin  lan^. 
guage  learnt  in  that  manner  with  eafe. — Thus. 
(dj:  Locks. 

NoTWiTHSTA^^DiNG  I  havc  faid  fo  much  pa 
the  fubj  ed  of  Latin  pupils  learning  the  grammar 

thoroughly. 
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thoroughly,  aad'particuIarJy  the  eight  parts  of 
Ipccchj  yet  that  is  even  liable  to  modification ; 
and  there  are  thofe  who  contend  that  young 
people  (hould  not  be  perplexed  with  the  minu-  . 
tiae  of  grammar,  till  they  have  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  the  language  itfelf,  confidering  gram- 
mar only  as  a  feries  of  refleftions  made  upon 
any  language,  and  being  of  little  or  no  ufe  to 
any,  but  fuch  as  have  ibme  competent  degree  of 
knowledge  in  that  language  of  which  it  is  the 
grammar. 

Such  teachers  carefully  avoid,  at  firft,  the 
mentioning  grammatical  terms  at  all  to  their 
pupils,  fuch  as  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech,  or  any 
other  circumftances  of  grammar,  confidering 
them  as  diftindions  fitter  for  the  abflraded 
exercifes  of  a  logician  or  metaphyfician,  than  a 
young  uninformed  boy,  and  maintaining  that  a 
child  will  fooner  learn  any  propofition  in  Eu- 
clid, than  he  can  tell  you  in  pl^in  Englifh,  what 
he  means  by  the  genitive  and  accufative  cafes^ 
and  might  learn  many  hundred  Latin  words  be^- 
fore  he  could  linderftand  the^  meaning  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech.  - 

Upon  thefe  grounds,  therefore,  fuch  teachers 
aiTert,  that  all  the  words  in  any  language  may 
be  reduced  to  three  clalTes,  or  kinds ;  viz. 
I .  Words  denoting  the  names  of  things,  orquali- 
tics  explaining  their  nature;. 2.  Words  fignify- 
inganyadlion  or  fuffering  ;and  3,  Words  which 
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arc  employed  in  joining  other  words  and  fen- 
tences  together,  and  in  expreffing  the  circum- 
fiances  of  things,  and  the  manner  how  any  thing 
or  perfon  aifleth  or  fufFcreth,  and  fometimcs  to  ^ 
exprefs  the  paflions  of  the  mind  ;  for  what  the 
grammarians  call  pronouns  and  participles,  are 
but  qualities  or  adjeffives,  and  ^g(>9  tut,  Jui,  arc 
names  of  things  irregular  in  their  endings,  and 
doing  the  office  of  deputies  to  other  words,  for 
the  avoiding  frequent  repetitions,  and  therefore 
called   pronouns ;    and   the  remaining  words, 
commonly  called  pronouns,  may  be  reduced  un- 
der the  heads  of  qualities  or  adjectives. 

This  divifion  is  fuppofcd  to  be  very  natural 
for  a  beginner,  and  fufficient  for  a  youth  whofe 
memory  Ihould  not  be  Iqaded  with  many  divi- 
ftons  and  fub-divifions  at  his  outfct. 

According  to  their  idea,  Muja,  %  fong,  ouglit 
to  be  thus  arranged  and  learnt » 

Mufa,  a  fong,  o  fong,  and  from  a  fiong. 

« 

Mufa^  of  a  fong,  and  to  a  fong. 

Mufam,  a  fong, 

Muja^  fongs,  and  o  fongs. 

Mujarum,  of  fongs. 

Mujis,  Xor  fongs,  and  fropi  fongs. 

But,  when  to  take  each  word  in  its  proper 
fenfe,  pradtipe  alone  will  teach. 

They  alfo  maintain,  that  i/V,  b^c  hoc,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dominus,  mu/a,  or  regnum,  for 
that  the  word  dominus  i§  not  of  the  mafculine 

gender. 
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gender,  becaufe  it  has  hie  before  it,  but  we  put 
i)i€  before  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  mafcuUnc 
gender. 

'They  aifo  obferve,  th^t  verbs  are  the  moft  ifl- 
tricate  part  of  any  language,  but  cfpecially  iii 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  that  a  noun,  both  lingu- 
lar  and  plural,  has  not  above  fight  or  nine  dif« 
ferent  endings  to  exprefs  all  its  various  afpeds 
and  lignifications  ;  whereas  a  verb,  deiioting 
feme  acjlion  or  paflion,  may  have  ^50  different 
meanings,  refpeftively  different,  and  all  to  be 
diftingullhed  only  by  the  various  endings  of  the 
words  :  for  three  things  are  confidered  in  every 
aftion ;  the  manner  how  ;  the  time  when ;  and 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  is  done. 

Thefe  teachers,  like  wife,  reduce  adverb,  pre- 
pofition,  tonjund:ion,  and  interjeftion^  under 
one  head,  viz.  that  of  indeclinable  particles, 
which  they  very  properly  obferve  ihould  be  got 
perfedlly  by  heart,  becaufe  they  occur  in  ev^ry 
fentence,  and  to  look  for  theim  in  a  didlionary 
mail  be  very  troublefome  to  a  learner,  and  at- 
tended  with  a  great  lofs  of  time. 

They  maintain  that  all  languages  muft  be 
learnt  by  rote,  and  no  otherw)fe,  urging  that 
we  ought  to  make  the  road  as  eafy  as  pofjiible  to 
young  travellers,  which  is  done  cffeftually  by 
that  method,  without  puzzling  them  with  ab- 
ftraft  notions  of  grammar  not  fuitcd  to  their 
age  and  comprehenfion. 

They 
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.  They  even  go  fo  far  as  to  affert,  that  oitt 
flieet  of  paper,  either  written  or  printed,  will 
Contain  as  much  of  grammar  as  it  is  neceffaiy 
for  boys  to  be  taught  before  they  begin  to  tranf- 
late,  and  that  the  reft  would  follow  by  degrees, 
as  they  acquire  fenfe  and  judgment  to  i^e* 
ceivc  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  obfervable^  that  hiftory,  poet- 
ry, and  rhetoric,  are  more  ancient  than  gram« 
|nar,  which  is  the  true  reafon  of  fo  many  irre- 
gularities and  exceptions  from  general  rules, 
bec^ufe  art  was  fuited  to  language,  and  not  Ian* 
guage  formed  according  to  art,  by  phUofophers 
and  wife  men. 

Probably,  if  a  language  waa  made  by  learned 
men,  rhe  rules  of  grammar  would  not  be  more 
liable  to  exceptions  than  arithmetic. 

There  are   many   languages  not  reduced  to 
■grammar  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  confine  liv- 
jng  languages  tp  fetters  and  chains,  which  will 
alTert  their  liberty  in  fpite  of  critics  and  gram- 
marians. 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  of  its  critical 
niceties,  till  Crates  Maloies,  ambaflador  from  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  583  yjcars' after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  taught  it  there,  as  Sueto^ 
niuSy  in  his  life  of  famous  grammarians^  informs 
us.  Ever  fince  that,  the  Latin  tongue  has  been' 
disfigured  by  thoufands  of  ignorant  gramma* 
rians  copying  each  others  blunders,  whichieads 

learners 


Iearner3  into  inevitable  miAakcSi  by  having 
more  regard  to  ,the  obfcure  rules  of  pedants^ 
tb^n  to  the  diligent  readijig  and  imitation  of 
Latin  authors,  who  wrote  before  the  tyranny* 
of  granmmar  came  to  be  fo  nuich  the  fafhion  i 
and  it  is  pricibablc  that  thoie  dull  grammarians 
contributed  more  to  the  monrkiih  ftyle  of  fubfe« 
quent  time«,  than  the  barbarous  nations  of  {he 
Goths  and  Vandals. 

I  fhall  now  make  *  fome  further  obferyadons 
on  teaching  the  Latin  language^  and  the  claifics 
in  general. 

I  have  met  in  fome  author,  that  X.  do  not  at 
fbis  moment  recolleft,  with  jiearly  the  following 
obfervation  in  fpeaking  of  the  improper  me- 
jLhod  of  teac^hing  Latin  in  fchools. 

Wheii  I  conlidered  the  fg^rmer  days  of  my 
youth,  and. the  year^  of  aiHi<5lion,  which  have 
been  many  :  wh^n  J  wag  driven  on  circularly 
in  Latin  bondage,  like  a  i^orfe  in  a  mill,  con- 
tinually moving,  but  making  no  progrefs ;  or, 
*'  as  a  Jonah  in  the  whale* $  belly,  making  long 
voyages,  but  feeing  nothing  about  me,  and 
often  threatened  by  hard  taflc-maftcrs,  who 
'*  made  me  ferve  with  rigour ;  I  did,  in  com- 
*'  pliance  with  the  didates  of  reafon,  and  with 
**  my  own  incHnatioas,  I'cfolve  that  my  pupils 
fhould,    from  thofe  misfortunes,  reap  fome 
advantage,  and  gain  knowledge  (by  what  I 

apprehend 
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••  apprehend  to  be  J  the  miftakes  and  blunders 
'■  of  other  men." 

A  /good  leffon  this  for  teachers  in  general, 
ai)d  the  example  ought  to  be  carefully  followed. 

To  prevent  the  neceflity  of  boys  hunting 
much  in  the  dictionary,  and  bewildering  them- 
felves,  and  to  aflift  them  well  in  fpeaking  any 
language,  anextenfive  knowledge  of  the  voca- 
bulary, is  the  bell  remedy  ;  and  if  fomething 
on  the  plan  of  the  old  Jrmua  Lingnarum^  could  be 
formed,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  bufinefs : 
that  book  contained  abou(:  1200  (hort  fentences, 
comprehending  moft  of  the  Latin  words  in  ge- 
neral ufe. 

'  Speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, the  great   Erafmus   fays,  **   A  thorough 

knowledge  of  words^  and  a  proper  naming 

of  everything  that  occurs,   is  an  admirable 
5  and  neceffary/ foundation   for  learning;    yet 

this  is  neglefted  above  meafure  in  the  com- 
*'  mon  methods  of  teaching ;  by  which  omiHion 

it  happens^  that  after  children  have  drudged 
'  on  many  years  in  the  elements   of  erudition, 

they  fcarc6  know  the  proper  names  of  any 

thing  i  even,  if  at  hoipc,  the  very  furniture 
'^  about  them,  or  the  various  neceflaries  which 
•*  are  there  daily  ufcd,  they  know  not  how  to 

name  in  Latin  ;  fo  that  if  fhey  want  a  napkin 

they  uy  not  da  tnihi  tnofttilet  but  da  mihi  rem 

,"  and 
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**  and  are  either  forced  to  fupply  this  incapacity,    ' 
by  pointing  with  the  fingers  at  what  they 
cannot  name,  or  putting  in  auxiliary  words 
*^  from  their  mother-tongue,  to  explain  their 
**  meaning."  , 

In  learning  any  language,  we  ought  to  fpcak 
a  tort  fcf  a  iravers,  as  the  French  fay :  for  no 
one  ever  fpoke  properly,  but  muft  fir  ft  have 
committed  many  blunders,  agreeable  to*  the 
Italian  proverbj  per  parlare  bene  btfogna  parlare 
male.       '  ' 

It  is  much  better  to  keep  the  pupil  to  one 
book  till  he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  than 
to  let  him  dip  into  feveral  authors,  and  never 
finilh  one. 

In  fome  fchools  they  make  a  child  read  half 
a  dozen  pages  in  Corderius,  and  then  throw  it 
afide  and  begin  Efop's  Fables,  which  is  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  in.  order  to  read  Eutro-  ' 
plus :  and  when  I  pafs  by  a  Latin  fchool  in  a 
-morning,  and  fee  boys  loaded  with  large  fatchels 
full  of  books,  I  pity  the  boys,  and  wonder  at 
the  matter's  folly.  What  purpofe  can  this  prac-  ' 
tice  ferve,  but  to  make  a  trade  of  felling  books, 
unworthy  of  a  liberal  minded  and  a  confcien- 
tious  teacher.  It  is  much  the  beft  to  read  an 
author  all  through,  or,  at  leafli:,  the  bed  parts 
of  him  :  the  whole  defign  and  connexion  of  the 
ieveral  parts  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  pieces. 
Po  we  otherwife  jud^e  of  buildings  ? 

There 
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Thcr€  are  many  academies  where  the  Laffn 
^lithors  are  fo  fdentifully  heaped  upon  the  pu^ 
f>il*$  haods,  that  Vjrgil  takes  his  tttrn  but  oncc 
a  week^  perhaps^  amang  the  boys ;  a  moft  ef-* 
feftual  method,  without  doubt,  to  majcethem 
underitand  that  noble  author. 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  profe  author,  arc 
always  enough  at  a  time }  and  when  they  arc 
pretty  well  underftood  and  gone  through,  take 
two  more,  and  after  the  profe  authors  are  thus* 
read,  then  you  will  begin  the  poets  with  double 
advantage.  The  reading  fo  many  difFcrcnpt  au- 
thors at  one  time,  injures  the  pcrfpicuity  and 
iiixiplicity  of  the  Latin  ftyle.  In  beginning 
Caefar's  Commentaries,  it  fliould  be  with  a  re- 
folution  to  r^d  them  all  through,  and  then  the 
pupil  will  become  properly  acquainted  with  his 
various  forms  and  manner  of  expreflion. 

To  attain  a  good  and  pure  ftyle,  pupils  (bould 
be  made  to  write  over  the  authors  j  and  with 
that  view  I  think  the  ladies  ihould  be  accufl- 
tomed,  by  ihcir  teachers,  to  write  over  the 
SpeAatof^  Guardian,  &:c. 

The  pupils  fboukl  be  made,  if  poflibe^  to 
pronounce  the  Latin  full»  and  ^ith  an  open 
mouth,  as  all  the  Europeans  do,  except  the  £n- 
gliib,  whofe  Latin  pronunciation  is  as  difa- 
greeable  to  foreigners,  as  it  is  unintelligible: 
^ere  is -no  doubt  but  the  Romans  fpoke  it^  as 

the 
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the   Italians   do  tht  corruption  of  it  con  iocca 
flena^  i.  c.  with  a  fall  mouth. 

It  is  much  better,  in  my  opinion,,  to  excrcife 
the  memory  (if  it  mtift  be  done)  in  learning 
geography,  chronology,  and  hiftory,  than  in 
learning  fifty  lines  of  an  eclogue  or  an  ode  by 
heart,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  t6  forget  them 
as  foon  as  learnt,  or  to  provide  matter  for  ridi-- 
cule  apd  pedantry  in  mixed  tompany^  Jby  fplut- 
tering  them  out  at  unfeafonable  times. 

Whenever  the  teacher  meets  with  the  named 
of  rare  birds,  bcafts,  fifties,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
he  ftiould  hiake  little  digreffions  into  natural 
hiftory,  by  relating  to  the  pupil  wliat  is  faid 
of  the  eagle,  phoenix,  ftork,  crocodile,  lion, 
whale,  &c.  and  if  he  is  reading  the  Latin  Tefta- 
ment,  he  fliould  explain  to  him  the  morality  of 
the  gofpel,  as  taught  by  our  blefled  Redeemer, 
and  explain  to  him,  likewife,  the  defign  of 
Chrift's  coming  into  the  world. 

: Homer  and  Virgil  are    merely    fubjetfts   of 

amufement,   though,   indeed,    the  jatter  has  a 

claim  of  fomething  rather  beyond  that :    Livy^s 

loft  volumes  of  hiftory  would,  however,  have  been 

far  more  ufeful  to  pofterity  j  for  their  ideas  and 

images,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  relate  to  thofe  points 

only,  are  of  no  advantage  to  us.     Epic  poetry 

is  of  no  real   importance,  nor  has  it  done  fo 

much  good  in  the  world,  as,  I  believe,  it  has 

harm. 

To 
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To  write  Latia  and  Greek  verfesi  is^  proba- 
bly neceffary,  in  order  to  know  the  quantity  of 
words^  iand,  confequently^  to  read  diftindly: 
fcanning  only  will  not  do  ;  there  mull  be  prac- 
tice. 

In  teaching  the  dailies,  I  would  give  the  pu- 
pil fome  defcription  of  every  place  or  perfon 
that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading;  for 
inftance,  I  would  explain  to  him  the  nature  of 
the.  punifhments  of  Tantalus,  Ixion,  and  Syfir 
phus,  in  the  infernal  regions  i  I  would  defcribe 
to  him  what  the  Elyfian  Fields  were.  &g. 

The  origin  of  nations,  cities^  S^c.  ihould  alfo 
be  explained  to  him. 

In  beginning  an  author,  I  would  «flate  to 
him  the  general  outlines  and  tendency  of  his 
work;  as' for  inftance,  infpeakingof  Virgil,  1 
would  obferve  to  him,  that  his  work  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  different  fpecies  of  fubjefts. 
I  ft,  His  Bucolics,  or  paftoral  poetry,  (paftoral 
fignifies  of  or  belonging  to  the  ftiepherd's  life, 
from  pajlor^^  a  fhepherd)  under  the  title  of 
Eclogues ;  2d,  His  Georgics,  or  treatife  upon 
agriculture  and  farming ;  and  3d,  His  Encid, 
or  heroic  poem,  of  which  Eheas  w*as  the  hero ; 
for  every  fuch  poem  muft  neceflarily  have  a 
hero. 

I  have  met  with  many  grown  up  young  men, 
who,    after  having  gyne  through  the  claflics, 

could 
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tduld  not  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  Eneid, 
Iliad,  Odyffey,  fcfr.  which  little  circumftances 
are  of  much  more  importance  than  teachers  arc 
generally  aware  of,  and  ought  to  be  previoufly 
explained  to  the  pupil. 

It  is  very  proper,  alfo,  to  comment  a  little 
upon  the  life,  talents^  and  abilities  of  the  au- 
thor^  the  pupil  may  be  reading  i  as,  for  in- 
llance,  I  would  obferve'to  him  that  the  fatires 
and  epiftles  of  Horace  (defcribing  to  him  at 
the  fame  time  \yhat  the  meaning  of  a  fatirc  and 
an  epiftle  is)  are  full  of  morality  and  good 
fenfe;  that  the  moft  important  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy  are  by  them  conveyed  to  the  mind  in 
the  eafieft  manner ;  that  they  give  ufeful  in- 
ftrudions  for  the  conduit  of  life ;  difplay^  in 
the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  ridicule  of  vice,  and 
infienfibly  form  the  foul  to  virtue.  That  in  the 
Odes  and  Epodej,  Horace,  with  fmiling  gdety,en^ 
courages  the  youth  to  virtue,  and  in  his  fatires 
lafhes  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  vice.  He 
Ihould  alfo  take  care  to  point  out  to  him  the 
chief  poetical  beauties,  that  he  may  be  led,  by 
degrees,  to  form  his  tafte  to  correftnefs  and 
propriety. 

I  would  advife  young  teachers  always^  to  look 
over,  out  of  fchool  hours,  the  leflbns  their  more 
advanced  pupils  have  to  go  through  for  the 
day  :  they  need  not  be  afliamed  of  it,  for  it  is 

s  pradlifcd 
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pradtifed  in  all  the  public  fchools^  even  by  xM 
jnafters. 

In  commencing  upon  the  Greek  and  Roimn 
9Uthors>  I  would  take  occafion  jto  lead  the  pu- 
pil's attention  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires,  Ac 
viciffitude  of  all  fublunary  things,  and  give 
him  in  profpedive,  through  the  long  avenue 
of  lapfed*  time,  a  view  of  the  origin  and  fatcrf 
all  the  principal  nations  that  bifiory  has  madeirt 
^quainted  with. 

I  would  quote  to  him  this  moft  impreffivc  and 
emphatic  paiTage  from  Dn  Young,  Book  IX. 

Nor  jnan  alone,  his  bceathing  buft  expires ; 
His  tomb  is  mortal :   Empirea  die :  where,  noif  > 
lb£  Roman  ?  Gjt££jc  ?  they  ilalk,  an  empty AaiQCi 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  ufefbl  light. 
The'  half  our  karqing  is  thiir  epitaph. 

He  Ihould  likewife  point  out  to  him  thc4if» 
ference  of  idiom  between  the  Latin  and  Englilh 
languages,  and  the  principal  difficulties  ai],(i 
particular  modes  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
author;  for  inftance,  he  might  qbferve  to  hinv 
that  Horace  and  Terence  abound  with  ellipfes, 
or  words  underftood  or  left  out  in  fentences,  bjr 
which  the  fenfe  of  the  author  is  left  incomplete, 
and  muft  be  filled  up  before  the  pupil  can  pro- 
perly comprehend  it :  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
on  this  account  the  pradicc  of  fchools,  is  to 

■      ^      '  begin; 
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begin  the  boys  with,  fuch  books  as  have  the 
fcweft  ellipfcs. 

The  derivation  of  words  is  another  particular 
point  that  the  teacher  fhould  explain,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  pupil,  as  fo  many  of  the 
words  in  the  Englifh  language  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek ;  for  inftance,  m  reading 
tjie  word  omnipotent,  I  would  tell  him  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  words  omnis^  all,  and 
potens,  able ;  able  to  do  every  thing :  that  the 
word  Heliopolis  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  helios^  thefun^  sitid  polis,  a  city;  the  City 
of  the  Sun. 

The  feveral  figures  in  grammar  and  fyntax, 
fhould  be  explained  to  the  pupil,  and  learnt  by 
heart ;  for  inftance,  I  would  inform  him  that 
an  ellipjis  is  the  omiflion  of  words  in  a  fentence; 
a  pleonafm  the  addition  of  unneceflary  words ; 
that  a  peripbrafis  is  the  ufing  many  words  (to 
cxprefs  one  thing ;  t\i2Ci  ^  bellenifm  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  form ;  as,  abjitne  irarum,  i.  c. 
at  iris :  that  a  barbarijm  is  the  ufe  of  a  word 
which  is  not  Latin;  and  that  z,  Jolecijm  is  a 
conflruftion  againft  the  rules  of  fyntax,  ^c.  6?r. 

The  EliftOHy  Synarefis,  Diarejis^  and .  Ca/ura^ 
in  fcanning,  fliould  be  explained  to  him  in  the 
fame  way. 

I  fliall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with  aa 
extraft  from  Cardinal  Wolfey's  inftrudions  to 
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^hc  mafters  of  his  endowed  fchool  at  Ipfwicl), 
where  he  was  born. 

^^  In  teaching  the  cladics^  make  youtfelves 
**  matters  of  every  pafTage  requiring  immediate 
*'  explanation  :>  for  inftance,  in  explaining  one 
of  Terence's  comedies,  you  are  to  preface  it 
with  a  (hort  account  of  the  author's  life,  ge- 
nius, and  manner  of  writing.     You  are  next 
to  explain  the  ufe  and  profit  of  reading  co^ 
medies.     You  are  then  to  explain  the  fignifi- 
cation  and  etymology  of  the  word  ;  to  give  a 
fummary  of  the  fable,  and  an  exad  defcrip- 
*'  'tion  of  the  nature  of  the  verfe.    You  are  then 
**  to  conftrue  it  in  its  natural  order,     Laftly, 
^*  you  are  to  be  careful  to  mark  out  to   your 
pupils  every  ftriking  elegance  of  ftyle,  every 
antiquated  expreffion,    every  thing  that   is 
new,   every  Grecu:ifed  tum^  every  thing  ob- 
*'  fcure,  every  etymology,  derivation,  or  compo- 
lition,  that  may  arife;  and  whatever  i^  harih  or 
confufed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fentencc* 
You  are  to  mark  every  orthography,' every 
figpre,    every  graceful   ornaioent   of   ftyle, 
**  every  rhetorical  flourilh;   whatever  is  pror 
**  verbial,  all  paffages  that  ought  to  be  imitated, 
"  and  all  that  ought  not/*     This  only  fell  intp 
my  hands  after  I  had  linifbed  the  claffical  part 
of  this  work. 
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SECT,  IL 
Of  the  Greek  Language^ 

In  teaehmg  the  Greek  language,  the  firft  thing 
of  Ccnirfe  nie  mafler  has  to  do,  is  to  make  the 
pupil  well  acquainted  with  the  charaders  or  let* 
ters  of  the  alphabet;  which,  as  they  differ  en- 
tirely from  all  others,  will  be  found  confe- 
quently  more  difficult  for  him  to  acquire.  The 
beft  mode  that  \  have  feen  pradlifed,  is  that  of 
making  the  pupil  write  them  over  and  over  re- 
peatedly, and  dodging  him  up  and  down  till  he 
Is  mafter  of  them. 

The  force  or  power  of  the  letters  is  the  next 
objeft ;  and  here  the  four  principal  ch^raders 
which  require  particular  attention  are,  the  (c) 
tpftltm  Ihort,  -and  (n)  eta  long,  the  {0)  omicron 
and  («)  omega  ;  the  firfl:  termed  pdrvum,  or  fmall, 
the  laft  magnum^  or  great ;  the  one  founded  (harp, 
and  the  other  drawn  out,  or  dwelt  upon,  as  if 
it  formed  bo. 

Whether  the  mafter  teaches  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce after  the  Englifti  or  Scotch  mode,  in 
which  latter  is  alfo  comprehended  the  Continental 
method,  (and,  I  believe,  approaches  the  neareft 
to  the  Gi;eci2in  pronunciation  itfelf,)  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  great  moment,  if  he  accuftoms  him  to 
g^ve  every  letter  its  full  force^  and  to  be  exadt 
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as  to  the  length  or  (hortnefs  of  it ;  for  in  that  a^ 
in  Latin^  the  harmony  of  the  Grecian  poetry 
greatly  confifts. 

The  table  of  contradlions  and  abbreviations 
>vill  be  the  next  thing  that  will  engage  the 
teacher's  attention  ;  and  t^o  make  the  pupil  com- 
pleatly  perfedt  in  that,  before  he  proceeds  to 
attempt  the  grammar  or  to  read,  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  requifite.  I  muft  again  remind  him  of 
firft  principles,  and  obferve,  that  as  in  the 
other  languages  the  greateft  attention  is  necef- 
fary  to  begin  the  pupil  in  the  right  way^  fo  in 
this  more  care,  if  poflible,  is  requifite,  becaufe 
the  letters,  contradlions,  and  other  circura- 
ftances,  render  it  proportionably  more  difficult 
at  the  outfet. 

In  proceeding  to  the  grammatical  part,  nuiny 
of  the  obfervations  that  I  have  made  under  the 
head  of  the  Latin  language,  will  apply  to  this; 
and  with  refpert  to  reading  the  Gieek  authors, 
the  fame  hints  and  advices  that  I  have  given  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  teaching  and  explaining 
the  Latin  authors,  will  be  found  of  equal  ufeto 
the  Grecian  pupil;  but,  of  courfe,  there  are 
many  crrcumftances  peculiar  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  are  not  incidental  to  the  Latin; 
and  thefe  it  muft  be  my  prefent  bufinefs  to 
point  out  and  detail. 

As  the  vowels  and  dipihongs  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  in  the  Latin  language^,  the  teacher 

v^         lhoul4 


tQtDulc!  carefully  make  the  pupil  remark  that 
xliffercncc,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it  to 
him,  imprefling  them  thorolighly  on  his  mind* 
and  pointing  out  the  diftincflion  made  in  the 
.confonant«  between  the  mutes  and  femi^vowels. 
T*he  {(f)  figfna  is  the  only  letter  that  has  a  parti, 
xnilar  power  of  its  own. 

The  accents  and  Jpirits  are  the  next  objefts  of 
importance;  and,  with  refped:  to  them^  I  muft 
obferve,  that  the  flight  way  in  which  they  arc 
,too  often  palTed  over  by  unexperienced  teachers, 
is  of  the  greateft  injury  to  the  pupil  afterwards, 
ivhen  he  begins  to  make  fome  advances  in  read- 
ing ;  I  cannot  call  it  progrefs,  becaufe  nothing 
can  be  fo  termed  with  propriety,  which  leaves 
,9ny  thing  behind  it  unlearnt. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  pupil  that  there 
are  three  accents ;  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the 
circumflex ;  or  that  there  are  two  fpirits,  the 
Ibft  and  the  fharp  ;  but  he  ought  to  give  him 
repeated  examples  of  them  every  day,  and  make 
him  feled  them  now  and  then  himfelf  from  a 
Greek  author,  and  commit  them  to  paper ;  for 
it  is  this  ftrid  attention  to  little  matters  at  firfl-, 
that  will,alone  enable  the  pupil  to  become  per- 
ic<a  a3  Ke  goes  along,  and  indue  time  to  be  maf,. 
rer  of  the  language. 

Of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  the  genders  of 
nouns,  WjC  peed  fay  little  more  than  that  they 
V&  the  fame  ^  in  the  Latin  and  other  languages ; 
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but  with  refped  to  the  number  and  cafes,  the 
Greeks  differ  from  the  Latin  :  they  make  a  kind 
of  middle  number,  termed  dual^  which  is  ufcd 
M^here  two  only  are  fpoken  of,  as  in  the  Angular 
we  fpeak  of  one,  and  in  the  plural  of  feveral  t 
they  omit  the  ablative  cafe. 

The  decleniion  of  nouns,  adjedives,  and  pro- 
nouns, differ  very  little  in  any  refped:  from  the 
Latin ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  adverb, 
prepofition,  interjecfbion,  and  conjundion;  but 
with  regard  to  the  verbs  there  is  fome  material 
difference  which  the  teacher  (hould  carefully 
point  out  and  accuftom  the  pupil  to  diftinguifh. 
They  have /i&/y/^^»  conjugations  and  three  voices; 
to  the  adive  and  paflive  they  add  a  middle 
voice :  the  moods  are  the  fame  as  in  Latin  ;  but 
the  tenfes  are  more  in  number;  viz.  in  addition 
to  the  prefent,  imperfecfl,  perfecfl,  pluperfeft, 
and  future,  they  add  to  the  ailive  and  middle 
voices  the  fr^  and  fccond  aorifts^  which  are 
tenfes  of  uncertain  fignification ;  as  when  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  thing  happened  a  little 
before,  or  a  long  ivbile  before.  To  thefe^  eight 
tbnfes,    in  the  paflive   they  add    the  i)auld   pojt 

futurum* 

I  have  always  obfervcd,  that  Greek  pupils 
are  in  general  more  deficient  in  the  verbs  than 
in  any^otherof  the  parts  of  fpeech ;  not,  Ibe- 
lieve,  becaufe  they  are  more  difficult,  but  be- 
caufe  there  are  more  of  them^  and  the  matter 
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appertaining  to  them  is  greater  in  quantity.    It 
ihould>   therefore,    be  the  teacher's  particular 
care,  to  imprefs  his  pupil  with  a  fenfe  of  their 
importance,    and  of  their  being  correftly  and 
complcatly  got  by  heart,  before  he  attempts  to 
proceed  to  read  an  author  :  it  certainly  requires 
patience,  perfeverance,  and   ftriil  application ; 
but  in  the  end  it  will  amply  repay  his  labour; 
and  I  confider  the  verbs  to  be  fo  certainly  the 
only   difficulty,    (from   the  caufes    I  have  juft 
mentioned,)  that  when  once  they  are  niallered, 
a  grown  perfon  might,  witheafe,  learn  the  Greek 
language  by  himfelf,  provided  he  underfiands 
Latin  well ;  but  I  would  not  make  the  pupil  life 
the  Latin  but  the  Engliih  language,  in  inter- 
preting the  Greek  verbs.  ' 
Among  the  Greeks  are  to  be  found  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  all  the  learning  we  have,  and 
no  man  can  pafs  for  a  fcholar  that  is  ignorant  pf 
the  Greek  language ;  though  at  the  fame  time 
Latin  and  French  are  confidered  as  fufficient  for 
a  gentleman ;  but,  I  believe,  even  among  fcho«- 
lars  thcmfelves,  there  are  very  few  in  a  hundred 
who  retain  the  Greek  they  carry  from  fchool  or 
the  univerfity,   or  ever  improve  it  into  a  fami- 
liar reading  and  perfeft  underftanding  of  Greek 
authors :  but  ftill  that  ought  not  to  prevent  or 
difcourage  thofe  vvho  may  have  occafion  for  it 
in  their  profeflional  bufinefs,  or  who,  having  a 
tafte  for  Grecian  literature,  nught  wifh  to  cul- 
tivate 
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tivate  che  language.  To  fuch  perfons  I  maf 
^ely  affirm^  that  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  ac« 
quire^  or  to  retain,  when  kept  up  by  pradtice 
and  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  beft  au- 
thors. Mcffrs.  De  Port  Royal's  and  the  Eton 
Crammar,  are  the  bed  extant ;  the'  former  for 
grown  perfonSy  and  the  letter  for  young  be- 
ginners. 

When  the  verbs  and  other  parts  of  fpeech 
have  been'  corredtly  learnt,  the  fyoitax  and  pro. 
Ibdy  may  occafionally  be  made  the  fubjeA  of 
attention,  while  the  pupil  is  devoting  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  his  time  to  tranflating ;  and  as 
tBey  differ  very  little  in  their  principle  from  the 
Latin,  I  need  not  notice  them  here.  Efop'fe 
Tables  I  confider  as  a  very  proper  book  to  begin 
with,  or  fbme  well  felecfted  colledion  of  (hort 
lentences,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
publications  extant;  but,  previous  to  that, 
the  pupil  Ihould  lay  in  a  good  ftock  of  words 
from  the  Vocabulary ;  for,  as  I  obferved, 
under  the  head  of  Latin,,  the  larger  his  (lore  of 
;words>  the  greater  in  proportion  will  be  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  translate ; 
Ibut  I  do  not  recoiled:,  at  prefent,  any  well  di- 
gelled  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language.  I 
think  a  publication  of  that  kind  is  very  much 
wanting,  and  it  might  probably  be  worth  while 
^of  fome  good  Greek  fcholar  to  undertake  it;. 
In  fchools  in  general^,  mailers  are  fatisfied  with 
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giving  their  pupils  a  Lexicon  and  a  Teftamctit 
immediately  after  the  Grammar;  but  though 
Greelf:  is  the  original  language  ii^  whieh  the  Nc^w 
Teftaroent  was  writ  ten  j  yet  I  do  not  coniider 
that  as  a  proper  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
beginner,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  expreffion 
and  its  diflimilarity  to  other  works ;  though,  at 
thd^  fame  time,  I  muft  confefs  there  are  fo  few 
eafy  b(ooks  fit  for  young  beginners,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  without  the  Teftamcnt;  how« 
ever,  if  it  could  be  left  alone  for  fqmetime,  it- 
would  be  read  with  much  more  efFeft.  Scbreve^- 
lius  is  reckoned  the  befl:  Lexcon  or  Diftionary. 

It  is  ufual  for  mafters  to.  make  their  pupils 
render  the  Greek  into  Latin,  bjU.t  that  is  an  erro.- 
neous  and  unnecelTary  pradice,  becaufeit  doubles 
{the  talk  in  a  manner ;  for  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pe<3:ed  that  boys.  Ihould  be  able,  with  any  good 
effed:,  to  tranflate  one  dead  language  into  an« 
other  with  which  they  can  only  be  fuppofed  to 
be  partially  acquainted,  and  when  they  might 
render  it  with  much  more  eafe  and  profit  into 
their  native  language?  for,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  the  teacher's  bufinefs  to  fmooth  and 
pfiake  the  way  eafy  for  the  pupil,  and  by  no 
means  to  put  obftacles  in  it,  which  the  prafticc 
juft  alluded  to  does.  To  teach  the  French  lan^ 
guage,  you  never  fee  a  mailer  make  the  pupil 
tranflate  it  into  Latin,  or  render  the  Latin  into 
French. 

Homer 
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Homer  is  generally  confidered  as  the  firll' 
poet  that  ihouid  be  attempted  by  the  pupil^  and 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  think  other  wife ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  might  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  him 
to  exercife  himfelf  firft  for  fome  time  in  the  pe- 
jrufal  of  the  minor  poets  and  profe  authors,  fuch 
as Anacreon,  Sappho,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  &c. 
in  order  to  read  Homer  with  the  greater  plea- 
iiire,  from  having  acquired  a  more  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language  previous'  to  his  at- 
tempting it. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Engliih  language,  and 
the  derivations  with  which  it  abounds,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  fome  knowledge  of  the 
I^tin  and  Greek  languages ;  ibr  m  the^  firft 
place,  the  fcience  of  letters  or  alphabetical  cha- 
racters intended  to  enable  men  to  communicate 
their  ideas  to  each  other,  had  its  rife  among  the 
Phenicians  ;  from  them  the  Greeks  received  it, 
and  the  Romans  or  Latins  took  theirs  from  the 
Greeks,  and  we,  aS  well  as  other  modern  na- 
tions, adopted  the  Roman  charaders  for  the  al- 
phabet of  our  own  language  ;  and  not  ohly  that, 
but,  in  the  fecond  place,  as  a  matter  of  courfe, 
hundreds  of  our  words  are  derived  from  thefe 
two  dead  languages,  andj  not  to  go  far  for  an 
example,  let  us  take  the  word  alphabet ]u^  men- 
tioned, by  which  we  underftand  the  names  and 
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powers  of  the  letters  or  charaftcrs  we,  make  ufe 
of.  It  is  derived  from  the  names  of  the  two 
firft  Greek  charafters,  alpha  and  irta. 

The  weirds  geography,  aftronomy,  geometry^ 
chronology,  phlebotomy,  mineralogy,  philofophy^ 
ornithology,  and,  in  ihort,  the  names  of  almoft 
all  the  arts  and  fciences,  befides  many  hundreds 
of  other  words  are  of  Greek  original ;  and 
though  an  Englifti  fcholar  might,  by  being  told 
what  they  implied,  defcribe  them  in  the  latter 
.language,  yet,  in  reading,  there  is  fome  advan- 
tage ^nd  plcafure  to  be  able  to  define-thc  mean« 
ing  of  a  word,  without  being  obliged  to  alk 
^another  what  it  is ;  for  inftance,  an  Englifh 
^fcholar,  in  reading  a  treatife  on  iirds,  will  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  word  ornithology,  which, 
if  he  has  not  ftudied  Greek,  he  cannot  poffibly 
^nderftand,  without  enquiring  what  it  means ; 
tbe  Greek  fcholar  will  immediately  perceive  that 
iris  compofed'of  two  Greek  words, c?r;:/V,  a  bird, 
and  logos,  a  dcfcription,  and  means  a  defcription 
of,  or  the  fcience  of  birds. 

Again,  the  word  hemifphere  in  geography, 
will  be  perceived  by  the  Greek  fcholar  to  mean 
the  half  of  a  fphere,  but  the  Englifti  fcholar 
muft  firft  be  told  it. 

It  is  for  thefc  reafons  (were  there  no  others 
of  greater  weight,  which  there  certainly  are)  that 
I  would  make  Greek  a  very  ferious  ftudy  with 
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pupils  who  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
it,  and  though,  as  they  grow  up,  they  may 
not  immediately  have  occafion  to  pradife  the 
language,  yet  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be^ of  in- 
finite confequence  to  them,  and  the  teacher 
ought  to  point  out  to  them  thefe  advaotages 
tefulting  from  it,  and  make  a  confcience  of 
impreiling  them  with  the  importance  of  it,  as 
well  as  grounding  them  perfedly  in  it. 

The  reafons  of  greater  weight,  to  which  I 
juft  alluded,  are,  that  among  the  Creeks,  as 
before  obferved,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  all  oqr  learning,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  the  language  itfelf  ought  to  be  ftudied,  and 
the  rather  as  it  enables  us  to  read,  in  its  Origi- 
nal, the  New  Teftament,  that  facred  book, 
which,  by  its  dodtrines  and  promifes,  is  the 
guide  to,  and  the  pledge  of  our  redemption  and 
falvation ;  in  Ihort,  no  man  who  wiflies  to  at- 
tain, in  its  native  purity,  the  elegance  of  clafli- 
cal  learning  or  perfedion  in  the  fciences,  can 
do  it  without  the  afliflance  of  the  Creek  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  language,  more  thain 
of  any  other,  that  in  Homer  and  other  poets,  the 
founds  of.  the  words  are  mufically  or  harmoni- 
oufly  adapted  to  the  ideas  intended  to  be  im- 
prelTed  on  the  reader  5  for  inftance,  where  the 
fubjed  is  elevated  and  fublime,  the  words  fe- 
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Jeered  are  high-founding,  full  of  ntouth,  (If  t 
jnay  ufe  the  expreflion),  and  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  objeft  itfelf,  ^%  polujloijboio  thalaffesy  the  roar-^ 
ing  fea.  In  reading  the  words  korax  korajfon,  the 
croaking  raven ,  who  does  not  intagine  he  hear? 
the  ominous  bird  ? 

Upon  this  fubjeft  the  teacher  may  <onfuk 
Pope,  and  other  tranflators,  commentators,  &€• 
and  enlarge  at  pleafurc. 

The  different  dialeds  is  anotlier  circumftancc 
,the  teacher  Ihould  explain  to  the  pupil^  and 
that  h^  may  do  in  a  familiar  way,  by  comparing 
the  Ionic,  Doric,  Attic,  £s?f.  to  the  Yorkftiirc^ 
Wiltfhire,  or  any  other  of  our  own  counties^ 
by  which  means  it  will  be  better  adapted  to 
his  comprehenlion. 

I  would  alfo  give  the  pupil  fome  ide^  of  the 
and  prefent  ftate  of  Greece.     I  would  inform 
him  that  it  is  a  fpacious  country,  now.  almoft 
all  fubjed:  to  the  Turks,  and  is  faid  to  have  sta- 
ken  its  name  from  a  certain  king  called  (7ri:^r/^- 1 
that  at  firft  its  extent  wa$  but  fmall,  but  that,  in 
procefs  of  time,  it  grew  very  large;  that  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  were  fo  renowned  for 
their  wit  and  courage,  that  people  reforted  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  either  to  be 
inftrud^ed  in  the  fcicnces,  or  to  learn  the  art  of 
war,  they  being  either  the  inventors  or  improv.- 
crs  of  moft  arts  and  fcicnces  i  and  that  they  were 
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t\it  firft  people  Kirha  fobmitted  to  live  regulaff^ 
ty  ftnttei laws-,  that  the^  Romans  u fed  to  fend  the 
children  of  their  nabtemen  to  Athens^  a  principal 
city  in  Greece,  for  education,  i3c. 

I  would  then  inform  him,  that  they  are  ex^ 
Ceedingly  degenerated  from  what  they  formerly 
were,  being,  fo  kept  under  and  dver-awed  by 
the  Turks,  their-prefent  matters,  that  both 
priefts  and  laity  are  fo  miferably  ignorant^  that 
they  dd  not  retain  the  fmalleft  traces  of  the  fu- 
perior  learning  and  talents  of  their  anceftors ; 
and  that  they  arc  fo  weak  and  debafed,  as  fre- 
quently X.O  abjuretheG&rj/?/rt«  reh'gion,  and  em- 
brace Mahometifm,  in  order  to  procure  the 
quieter  enjoyment  of  the  conveniencies  of  life ; 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  Chriftian  fcftivals, 
which  are,  with  great  veneration,  obferved,  it 
is  thought  the  Chriftian  religion  would,  long 
before  now,  have  been  eradicated  from  the 
cbun  ry. 

A  p'and  Jecret  of  teaching,  and  what  will 
make  inftruftion  amufing  to  the  pupils,  is,  to  in- 
form them  fiilly^  why  they  learn  this  or  the 
other  piece  of  knowledge,  what  ufe  or  end  they 
anfwer,  and  how  they  will  qualify  them  for 
focial  and  adlive  life,  they  will  then  bear,  with 
alacrity,  the  fatigue  of  ftudy,  when  they  fee  the 
agreeable  fcope  it  aims  at,  and  the  profit  and 

pleafure  arifing  from  it, . 
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The  teacher  (houldj  therefore,  explain  to  the 
elder  pupils  the  ufe  and  advantage  .of  iludying 
the  claflics  corre^I/i  and  the  particular  fpecies 
of  tafte  and  fentiments  they  infpirCi 

I  would  inforn^  my  pupils,  that  the  claflics 
form  an  inftitution  of  patient  endurance  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  rather  than  of  rancour  or  rcfent- 
xnent.  That  they  render  their  admirers  or  vo- 
taries capable  enough  of  exertion  and  bufinefsj 
but  favour  an  aptitude  for  mental,  rather  than, 
bodily  labour;  that  the  fentiments  they  inftil 
are  various  j  the  grcatnefs  they  infpire,  is  eqqa*- 
nimity  ;■  the  vigour  they  infufe,  is  fortitude ;  the 
principle  they  inftil,  is  holiour;  the  vivacity 
they  excite,  is  pleafantry ;  the  habits  they  form 
are  probity,  veracity,  and  fidelity  j  the  rewards 
they  promife,  are  confcious  virtue,  and  honeft 
fame. 

That  they  who  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
fubjeft  they  wilh  to  mafter,  are  as  much  known 
by  the  authors  they  read,  and  the  tafte  they  pre- 
fer, as  the  mafs  of  people,  in  common  life,  by 
the  company  they  keep. 

That  he  who  is  drilled  in  military  exercife, 
who  rigidly  praftifes  the  injundions  of  his 
dancing^-mafter,  or  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  genteel  fociety,  is  not  likely  to  be  ad- 
difted  to  the  fordid  manners,  or  the  clumfy, 
awkward  gait  of  a  clown  :  that  there  is  a  polifli 
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and  grace  about  the  one,  which  plainly  indicate 
better  breeding  and  fuperior  connexions  to 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  im- 
poflible  that  he  who  is  habitually  converfant 
-  with  elegant  language,  with  the  eafe,  the  copi- 
oufnefs,  and  the  beauty  of  natural  and  juft  ex- 
preflion,  and  with  all  the  charnns  and  excellen- 
cies of  good  compofition,  fliould  have  a  bad 
tafte,  unlefs  he  is  alfo  an  impenetrable,  dull 
fellow,  as  that  he  who  has  always  carefully  co- 
pied the  faireft  writing,  (hould  write  ill,  or  who, 
though  in  daily  contemplation  of  the  fineft 
forms,  (hould  yet  prefer  the  uglicft. 

I  would  obferve  to  them,  that  the  higher  de- 
partments of  poetry  celebrate  tranfaftions, 
which,  though  fidlitious,  are  alfo  Ihaped  by 
rules  borro.wcd  from  nature,  and  exhibit  a  me- 
chanifm  of  the  fame  origin,  and  the  fame  ten- 
dency :  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  many 
others  of  our  claflical  authors,  are  full  of  the 
moft  pi(fture{que  fcenes,  the  moft  rapid  and 
fplendid  actions-,  charafters  diltinguilhed  by  all 
the  magnanimous  virtues,  lofty  thoughts,  in- 
credible incidents,  glowing  language,  and  lu- 
minx>us  imagery. 

It  mult  be  very  obvious  to  the  teacher,  that 
jiothing  is  more  likely  to  captivate  and  mould 
young  minds,  dazzled  and  impreffed  with  the 
novelty  of  furrounding  nature,  than  a  courfe  of 
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heading  fo  interefting  and  romantic  as  both  the 
Latin  and  Englifli  claflics  afford.  High  coii-* 
I'age,  daring  enterprife,  hazardous  adventure; 
honourably  love,  inflexible  fidelity,  and  all  the 
generous  aflbciatidns  of  real  heroifm,  are  alwayi^ 
in  unifon  with  the  beft  feelings  of  our  hearts,, 
and  polfefs  a  charm  which,  in  th^  hey-day  of 
youth  at  leaft,  is  for  the  moft  part  irreliftible. 

I  would  further  obferve  to  my  pupils,  that^ 
by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  colledted 
wifdom  of  ages,  prefented  to  us  in  the  united 
labours  of  all  wife  men,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, we  imbibe  every  theory  in  morals^  every 
dodrine  in  philofophy,  every  improvement  in 
politics^  every  fentiment  and  obfervation,  ge- 
nius, induftry,  and  experience  afford  ;  which 
tend  to  expand  our  views,  to  correcfl  our  avidi- 
ties, to  elevate  our  affeftions,  to  moderate  our 
expedlations,  and  to  extend  the  circle  of  our 
^njoyments- 

That  dujf  own  countrymen  have  liberally  in- 
fufed  into  their  works  the  genuine  fpirit  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  confiderably  enriched  our 
doraeftic  treafure  of  wifdom  from  thefe  vene- 
i*able  and  fertile  ftores.  The  genius  of  Hotner 
ftill  foafs  in  Milton  i  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  in 
Drydenand  Pope;  of  the  beft  dramatifts  Gi'eece 
and  Rome  have  prockice^^  in  Shakefpeaire;  of 
Socrates,  in  Ac^difon ;  of  Plato,  in  Bacon ;  of 
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Ariftotle  in  Locke;  of  Li vy  in  Hume;  and  of 
Cicero  in  Burke. 

Happy  they  I  (I  would  obferve  to  them)  who 
can  read  the  invaluable  labours  of  thofe  illuf- 
trious  fages»  to  which  our  own  are  fo  much  in- 
debted for  fome  of  th^ir  higheft  merits  in  the 
dead  languages,  and  are  capable  of  reiifliingthc 
exquilite  beauties  and  delicacies  which  the  phi- 
lofophy  and  elocution  they  combine,  lb  won- 
derfully exemplify.  ^ 
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SECT,  III. 
Of  the  French  Language. 

As  the  French  is  the  moft  generally  fpoken  of 
any  of  the  European  languages^  and,  from  re- 
cent events,  will  probably  becoHK  more  in 
vogue  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  it  is  of  the 
greater  confequence  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to 
lay  down  the  beft  plan  for  teaching  it,  in,  the 
cleared  and  moft  conneAed  points  of  view. 

I  need  not  obferve,  that  the  firft  thing  tp  be 
paid  particular  regard  to,  is  the  impreffing  the 
pupil's  ear  with  the  proper  founds  or  pronun- 
ciadonof  the  letters,  which  can  only  be    done 
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Iby  very,  frequent  praftice,  and  the  minuted  at- 
tention to^  corxeiftnefs.  in  4p^ing  it.  Some  pu- 
pik  have  what  we  call  a  good  ear^  or  a  facility 
of  catching  the  proper  found,  and  tranfmittlng 
^t^again,  with  mufical  exadlnefs,  by  means  of  tihc 
voice:  this  arifcs,  I  apprehend,  from  the  clear- 
neis,  fine  make,  and  better  proportion  of  that 
delicate  organ,  and  its  greater  harmony,  as  con- 
:  ^edjcd  with  the  voice,  than  is  to  be  found  -in 
Jihofe  who  are  faid  to  have  a'  bad  ear ;  which,  I 
believe,  is  defined  as  nothing  clfe  but  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  formation  of  that  organ,  or  a 
langour  and  a  dulinefs  in  the  exertion  of  its 
powers.    . 

The  voice,  and  rh€  organ  of  fpeech,  its  inftru- 
ment,  have,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind, 
which  caufes  them  to  operate  or  a6t,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  impreflionjs  made  upon  it  through 
the  ear,  a  very  confiderable  (hare  in  the  form- 
ationof  juft  founds  or  right  pronunciation ;  and 
great  attenticm  to  this  conne<flion  between  the 
ear,  the  mind,  -and  the  tongue,  ought  to  be  paid 
by  tht  teacher :  it  is  a  mechanical  procefs,  and 
only  requires  repeated  and  clofe  pra6lice.  Why 
Is  it  that  a  Scotchman  always  learns  to  pronounce 
cbc  French  language  (proner  ^nd  better  than  an 
Engliihman,  or  any  foreigaer  ?  it  is  becaufe, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  Scbtch  alphabet  is  pro- 
^gunce^  like  the   French,  -and  therefore  the 
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Scotch  pupil  has  already  acquired.the  juft  found 
'   fifjthe  feveral  letters,   by   the  praftice  of  his 
inpther-tongue. 

Jt  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the 
pupil  he  has  not  pronounced  fuch  a  letter  right, 
and  that  he  muft  pronounce  it  fo  and  fo  ;  he 
muft,  by  repeated  pradlice,  form  his  ear  and 
voice  to  it,  and  not  ceafe  to  make  him  try  it 
day  after  day^  till  he  has  thoroughly  acquired 
it,  and  can  found  it  perfedlly  at  once. 

Reading  lliould  not  be  attempted  till  all  the 
letters  can  be  correctly  pronounced.  Porny's 
Analyfe  des  Sons  (price  1$,)  will  be  found  ver/ 
ufefui  in  acquiring  the  true  founds.  A  bad  ear 
may  be  improved  by  pradice,  and  the  clofe  at- 
tention  of  the  mafter  to  correft  its  deficiencies. 
But  there  is  a  thickncfs  or  grofsnefs  in  the^- 
ricular  organ  of  fome  pupilsi  that  has  a  ^rong 
connedlion  with  the  fame  deficiency  iv\  the  other 
bodily,  and  the  mental  facalties,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fo^afily  remedied;  butwifh 
the  example  of  Demofthents  before  us,  it  is 
proved  that  great  obflacles  may  be,  pyercomc 
by  proper  exertion.  The  younger  the  pupil  is, 
the  more  eafily  will  he  acquire  the  juft  fojands, 
from  the  pliancy  of  his  organs..  The  reafon 
that  grown  people,  or  even  lads  after  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  cannot  fo  eafily  acquire  the.  juft. pro- 
nunciation  of  any  language,  is^  the  rigidity  of 
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tht  organs  of  hearing  and  fpcech,  or,  in  other 
words,*  their  being  more  hardened,  ftrmly  fet, 
or  matured;  and,  under  thefc  circuaiftances, 
neither  pupils  of  that  age,  nor '  their  parents, 
fhould  Jbe  furprifed  if  they  do  not  fo  readily 
acquire  the  pronunciation  of  a  language. 

When  the  founds  of  the  letters  are  properly 
acquired^  the  pupil  may  then  |3rroceed  to  read ; 
and  here  the  teacher's  attention,  and  confcien- 
tious  care  to  corred  the  moft  trifling  errors^ 
mW  be  iqdifpepfible>.  • 

The  accents,  and  their  ufe,  fhould  aifo  now 
be  explained  tp  the  pupil ;  viz.  the  acute,  as  in 
///;  the  grave,  .as  in  aprh;  the  circumflex,  as 
in  male. 

I  think  the  ufe  of  the  French  Spelling  Book 
isrvery  neceffary  for  fome  time,  efpecially  if  the 
pupil  has  a  bad  ear,  or.  is  grown  up^  Young 
pupils,' who   have   tolerable  corredt  ears,  will 

1  r  • 

not  want  it  fo  much.  Pouny's  SylUbaire  Fraji^ 
pis,  (price  is.  6d  )  is  the  ^eft  adapted  book  for 
the  purpofe. 

In^teaching  to  read  the  Frepch  language  cor- 
refbly,  there'  are  fome  general  rules  that  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  imprefling  fl:rongly  on  my 
pupils,  jirid  the  fewer  .and  more  iomprehenfive 
the  teacher  makes  his  rul^s,  the  better  will  they 
be  retained,  and  the  greater  their  effed: :  variety 
pf  minute  rules  only  ferve  to  perplex. 

T  4  I.  When- 
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J*  Whenever  a  word  begins  with  a  vowel/or 
an  afpirated  b^  the  laji  letter  of  the  preceding 
word  muft  always  be  pronounced  full;  as, 
guand  on  a  tout  avali^  muft  be  read  quant  am  a 
toute  avali^  inftead  of  quart  ong  a  tou  ovale. 
Here  the  d  in  quand  is  changed  into  a  /, 
from  its  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  andthc 
word  ong  is  read  onn,  from  the  fame  cauft: 
the  word  tout^  from  the  fame  reafonis  alfo 
read  tuut^ 

9.  The  accent  over  the  laft  letter  of  a  word, 
ef^ecially  if  it  is  an  /,  caufes  the  letter  to 
be  founded  full,  as  in  aval^,  which,  with- 
out that  accent,  would  be  founded  ^rvalli 
but  with  it  is  pronounced  ayale,  like  the 
Englifli  as 

^.  The  diftinftion  between  the  participle  of 
the  verb,  and  the  third  perfpn  plural  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative,  I  have  always 
found  to  be  a  great  ftumbling-block  to  be- 
ginners, as  in  the  words  dijiinguant  and 
dijiinguent  \  the  former  of  which,  theparti- 

.  ciple  of  the  verb,  is  pronounced  diftinxonp 
and  the  latter,  the  third  perfon  plural  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative,  is  pronounced 
dijiingg;  or,  in  few  words,  tell  the  pupil 
that  the.»/  in  the  laft  is  omitted,  and  that 
the  e  and  the  a  makes  the  diftindion  be-? 


twecn.the  two. 
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4.  A  z  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  never  pro- 
nounced ;  as,  for  rendez,  donnez,  read  rend/^ 
donne.      ,  , 

5.  Oit  and  ois  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  rf!way$ 
pronounced  as  a  in  Englifti ;  for  iiiftanccy 
ildonnoitU  read  //  donne  i  but  if  a  vowel 
follows,  the  /  is  pronounced. 

6.  The  J,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  not  oftert 
pronounced,  except  a  vowel  follows,  as  in 
complimenSf  leurs,  read  compliment,  leur. 

7.  The  word/o/^/^  is  pronounced  like  the  Eng- 
li(h  word  fable,  and  roide,  roideur,  like  rade^  ^ 
radetir. 

IB.  The  letters  oi  are  founded  as  aa  in  French  ; 
as,  croitre,  croatrei  rot,  roa;  mot,  moa. 

9.  The  ^before  an  n  is  not  founded;  as  in 
regner,  pronounced  nearly  as  raynie  in 
French  5  igmtion^  pronounce  iynnition  5  /«- 
expugnahle,  pronounce  inexpoonyable. 

10.  A  f  with  a  crotched,  called  the  cedilla, 
under  it,  is  always  pronounced  s\  as  in  , the 
word  fa,  Bilher,  it  Is  read  fa;  arfon,  read 
ar/on ;  Francois, '  read  Franfe. 

1 1.  The  mafculine  article  «»,  is  always  pro- 
nounced ung,  except  a  vowbl  follows  it, 
then  it  is  pronounced  une,  as  •  the  feminine 
article  is. 

1 2.  The  word^^»  is  founded  hong,  except  a 
vowel  follows  it,  then  it  is  pronounced 
^onn ;  remark  that  aii  afpirated  b  is  gene. 
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rally  entitled  to  the  fame  diftinclion  as  a 
vowel. 

13.  Eax,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  pronounced  ■ 
ru,  the  X  being  omitted,  except  when  an  b 
ot  a   vowel  follow,    and  then  it  is  pro-     - 
nounced  j. 

14.  The  fyllables  fftt  and  feu  are  very  apt  to 
be  improperly,prottounced  by  pupils  j  they 
found  them  as  pou  and  fou  ■,  they  fhould  be 
taught  to  diftinguilh  them  with  nicety. 

15.  The  words  rtjar,  ma:iir,  &c.  are  aWb  ge- 
iierally  pronounced  ^wrong,  by  beginners, 
eour,  mur  :  the  diftinftion  muft  be  properly 
citplained  to  them.    .    , 

16.  The  words  /aim,  daim,  ejfaim,  and  many 
others  i;er>minating  in  am,  are  pronounced 
^n,  din,  effm,  &c.  the  aim  being  changed 
into  Iff;  nam,  parfum,  &c.  arc  alfo  founded 

■  non,  parfutt. 

17.  The  fyllable  ail,  as  in  the  third  pcrfon 
linguiar  of  the  prefcnt  indicative  of  the 
verb,  is  pronounced  al,  the  /  being  omit- 
ted ;  as,  baity  plait,  is  read  hoi,  plat,   - 

18.  The  word  ey?,  the  third  perfijn   lingular' 
of  the  prefent  tenfc  of  the  if^dicacive  of 
the  verb  tire,  to  be_,  is  always  pronounced 
a,  as    in  Englilh,  except  a  vowel  follows 
it.and  then  it  is  proaounced  et, 

,  .    15.  And,  end^  and,  at  the  end  of  uords^  omit 
the./. 

20.  IJe 
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ao.  JUeris  founded ///>r,  as  in  pil/er,  grilleri 
Hotly  lliony^  as  in  papillon :  in  fhort,  where 
two  /'s  meet,  they  take  an  i  after  them. 

21 1 ;  Geons  is  pronounced ^owg-^,  as  in  mangeons* 

22.  The  words- iJ?^^////,  heroine ihijloireyhomme^ 
humilie^  jomit  the  ^,  being  mute,  or  nqt  at- 
pirated.  In  the,  words  ^r^///^/?,  heros^  hideiix, 
b^rlant,  the  h  is  afpirated,  and  therefore 
pronounced  full. 

23.  Anty  at  the  end  of  a  word,  makes  ang^ 
the  /  being  omitted^  as  in  et^fani^  deman4^ 
ant. 

24.  Get  and  r^f//^,  are  fometimcs  pronounced 
ft  andy?<?;  as,  cethomme^  cetie  femme^  .^xo^ 
nouncey?  bomme,  fte/emme^  very  Ihort. 

25.  The  j^  is  pronounced  like  the  Engiifh  e^ 

26.  ler,  at  the  end  of  words,  omits  the  r,  ex- 
cept a  vowel  follows. 

27.  leux,  at  the  end  of  words,  omits  the  x^ 
and  the  x  is  often  pronounced  J.ike  a  s  ;  as 
iny?;^  jours,  pronounce  hjSz  jours;  dixans^ 
pronounce  diz  ans,  &c. 

28.  The  syords^  paon^faon^  laouy  are  pronounced 
pan\  fan^  Ian ;  that  is,   the  0  is  omitted. 

$9.  Saouly  aout,  omit  the  a. 

30.  AuteuTy  ieau,  arc  pronounced  oteur,,  io.   ' 

31.  0<?/,  in  oeil,  oeillade,  oeillety  founds  like 
eu  ;  vceuy  hxufy  are  pronounced  veu,  heuf. 

32.  Francois ^   A^gkis,  Ecojfois^    Irland^is^   and 

Hollandoi4g 
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,  HdlandoiSy  change,  (he  dipthong  ois  int» 
tf  Englifh. 

03.  Oitre  is  pronounced  like  the  word  etre,  ia 
French ;  as  in  connoitre^  paroUre. 

04.  When  there  are  two  or  three  confonants 
at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  in  canard^  corps, 
rompty  &cCf  followed  either  by  a  flop,  or  a 
Hf^ord  beginning  with  a  confonanr,  the  firft 
of  them  is  only  to  be  uttered. 

Thefe  rules,  or  any  others  of  the  fanie  nature 
-the  teacher  may  chufc  to  add,  Ihould  be  per- 
feftly  learnt  by  heart  by  the  pupil  at  the  time 
he  is  beginning  to  read  j  three  at  once,  till  the 
turhole  are  corapleatly  gone  through,  and  ftrongly 
impreffed  on  the  memory,  will  be  fufficient  for 
a  leflbn;  but  I  would  recommend  that  they 
jfaould  be  got  by  heart  at  all  events,  let  the 
teacher  efFed  it  as  he  will.  For  a  more  com- 
plc^t  praxis  on  the  formation  of  French  founds, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Porn/&  Grammar,  pages  45 
and  46. 

Monf.  Texier's  Art  de  hien  lire,  (price  5^.) 
will  be  found  very  ufeful  to  teachers  at  this 
period. 

The  next  ftep  is  the  Grammar  and  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  language,  which  may  be  learnt  at 
the  fame  time,  a  little  of  each  at  one  leflTon^ 
As  I  have  before  obfer  /ed,  the  greater  number 
of  words  the  pupil  has  ftored  up  in  his  memory, 
the  greater  will  be  the  facility  with  which  he 

Vill 


^ill  begin  to  tranflate  ;  it  will  be  irt  exaA  pro* 
portion  to  his  acquirement  of  the  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary.  I  believe  Porny's,  Palairct'sf^ 
and  RogiiTard's,  are  the  bcft  grammars.      ^ 

The  pupil  fhould  now,  alfo,  be  acquainting 
himfelf  with  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  occafion- 
ally  parfe  two  or  three  lines  to  his  mafter. 

In  Porny*s  Syllabaire,  before  mentioned,  a 
very  good  Vocabulary  will  be  found  ;  and  fome 
familiar  dialogues,  alfo,  for  praAice. 

The  verbs  form  the  greateft  difficulty  to  be* 
ginners,  from  their  uncommon  variety  in  the 
French  language,  and  more  than  ufual  paina^ 
Iiiuft  be  taken  to  acquire  them  perfeftly.  Porny 
has  arranged  them  very  clearly,  and  added  a 
praxis  upon  each  fpecies. 

The  pupil  fhould  then  proceed  to  grammatical 
exerci/eSy  a  very  good  guide  for  which  he  will 
alfo  find  in  Monf.  Porny's  Publication,  under 
that  name  (price  is  6d),  in  which  all  the  rules 
of  French  fyntax  are  applied  in  every  part  of 
its  conftrudlion,  digefied  in  a  plain,  eafy,  and 
progreflive  order. 

Chambaud's  Exercifes,  and  the  new  arrange- 
ment  of  them,  by  Mr.  Satis^  will  alfo  be  found 
very  ufeful  to  the  pupil  at  this  period. 

In  beginning  to  tranflate,  the  teacher  fhould 
point  out  to  the  pupil  thofe  particular  words 
which  are    moft  frequently    occurring  in   the 

courfc 
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couHe  of  common  reading,  and  alfo  thofe  llN 
tie  expletives  which  are  of  greater  confequence 
than  is  generally  imagined;  he  fhould  always 
be  made  to  read  to  a  full  flop,  or  a  colon,  be- 
fore he  attempts  to  tranflate,  that  he  may, 
with  more  eafe,  catch  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
fentence. 

There  are  a  few  words  which  are  of  great 
import  in  a  fentence,  but  are  not  fo  nicely^  in- 
culcated upon  learners  as  they  ought  to  be,  fuch 
Msy,  there  J  en,  of  it ;  i/o«/,  of  which ;  oh,  they, 
pr  the  people.  ' 

There  are,  alfo,  fome  peculiar  idioms  and 
expreflions  which  are  frequently  occurring,  and 
fhould  be  carefully  feleifled,  by  the  teacher,  far 
the  pupil's  particular  notice  and  recolledion  j  ,f 
indeed,  they  fhould  be  got  by  heart ;  as  for  in-> 
ilancc : 

Sur  le  champ,  immediately. 

Tout  a  i'heure,  direiflly. 

Pour  le  tnoins,  at  leaft. 

Jti  plus  tSl,   as  foon  as  poflible. 

Au  plus  vUe;  with  all  fpeed. 

A  I'avenir,  for  the  future. 

A  peu  pr^s,  nearly. 

7oul  d'un  coup,  fuddenly. 
by  dint  of. 
,  fo  much  the  better. 
■,  unlefs. 
"o  much  the  worfc. 

Tant 


Tmt  Joit  p€u^  never  fo  little. 

^ant  s'enfauty  far  from  it. 

A  la  bonne  beure^  well  and  good,  or  very  we]}« 

^uant  a  mot,  as  for  me. 

Vis^a^vis^  over  again  ft. 

.10 

Ah  pis  aller,  let  the  worft  come. 

De  pis  en  pis,  worfe  and  worfc. 

De  mienx  en  mieux,  better  and  better. 

Pour  le  mains,  at  leaft. 

Touchant  cela,  ^concerning  that. 

De  crainte  que,  left,  or  for  fear  that. 

Examples  of  the  Particle  on. 

On  nous  a  dit  que,  we  have  been  told  that. 

On  aime  a  parler,  people  like  to  talk. 

On  dit,  it  is /aid. 

On  Va  accufe,  he  has  been  accufed. 

^he  Particle  y  exe^nplijied. 

reft-il?  \%\i^  there  r 
Ne  vous  J  fiez  pas,  don't  truft  to  iL* 
y*y  penferai,  I  will  t?hink  of  it. 
Conduifez  nous  y,  flicw  us  the  way  to, it. 

^he  Particle  e  n  exemplified. 

En  doutez  vou5  ?   do  you  doubt  it  ? 
Donnez  m*en  trois,  give  me  three  of  them. 
Achetcz-^'^,  huyfome, 

Elle  s-en  fera  gloire,  flxe  will  take  a  pride  in  it. 
QuV»  dites  vous  ?  what  do  you  fay  to  it? 

"The 
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The  Particle  y  and  n  exemplified. 

Ten  avez  vous  mis  affez?  have  you  put  enough 
tf  it  there  ? 

Envoyons^y^en,  let  us  fend  /ome  there. 

yy  en  mettrai]  davantage^  I  will  put  fomc 
more  to  it. 

I  would  recommend  Hud/on"^ ^  Fables  as  the 
book  that  fhould  be  put  into  the  Pupil's  hands 
for  his  firft  attempt  in  tranflating,  as  it  is  eafy 
and  amufingj  contains  fome  very  ufeful  matter 
befides  the  fables^  and  has  a  fmall  dictionary  at 
the  end,  of  the  words  that  occur  in  the  woA, 
and  their  feveral  parts  of  fpeech  alfo  annexed 
tp  them. 

The  pupil  fliould,  at  firft,  have  fome  little 
afliftance  or  guide,  till,  by  degrees,  he  is  able 
to  do  without  it,  and  I  confider  the  above  as 
the  beft  of  the  kind  for  that  piirpofe :  a  good 
Recueil  of  profe  and  poetry  might  then  follow 
Hudfon*s  Fablei*. 

To  this  may  fucceed  Telemachus,  and  the 
Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  Vol- 
taire ;  Boyer*s  Didionary  being  ufed  to  affift  the 
pupil's  progrefs. 

Gil  Bias,  Don  Quixote,  Le  Diable  Boiteux^ 

Rollings  Ancient  Hiftory,  and  any  other  good 

profe  works  the  teacher  may  feled,  may  then  be 

read:  but  I  cannot  omit   this  opportunity  of 

ftrongly  recommending  Les  Voyages  dc  Cyrus. 

To 
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^o  FoU'ow  theni,  I  would  MCommend  Mo- 
Jierc*s  Comedies ;  fome  of  Voltaire's  and  Ra- 
t:ine*s  Works,  Cbrneille's,  or  any  other  that 
the  teacher  may  think  fit,  or  the  pupil  fancy ; 
for  a  little  attention  muft  always  be  paid  to  the 
latter*s  choice,  where  it  is  not  contrary  to  de-. 
cency  and  propriety ^ 

Jn  the  mean  time  the  pupil  is,  bf  courfe, 
making  fome  progrefs  in  fpcaking  French, 
which  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  pains 
on  his  own  part,-  and  cdnfeiehtious  attention 
on  that  of  the  teacher  ;  the  former  by  unre- 
mitting application  to  the  Vocabulary,  phrafes, 
and  dialogues,  and  the  latter  by  making  it 
ft  conftant  praftice  to  talk  to  him  in  French, 
feekiAg  all  opportunities  of  introducing  the  ufc 
of  that  language  to  him,  and  carefully  correct- 
ing his  errors  both  in  fpcaking  and  reading, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  amendments  that 
(hould.bc  made  as  to  idiom,  elegance  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  ejtaftnefs  of  pronunciation. 

It  is  i  good  method  ufed  in  many  fchools,  to 
make  the  pupils  conyerfeConflantly  in  French, 
whether  in  or  out  of  fchool  hours,  by  means  of 
a  mark^  which  being  called  for  by  the  mafter  at 
certain  hours,  makes  the  holder  of  it  obliged 
to  pay  a  penny,  or  more,  every  time ;  the  mo- 
ney fd  collected,  being  applied  to  purchafe  prixe 
books,  or  other  rewards,  for  thofe,  who,  at  the 
quarter  or  half  year's  end,  are  found,  by  a  fair 
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competition,  to  have  the  moft  merit  irt  tfieir 
exercifes  or  themes  ;  and  if  the  fame  kind  of 
check  was  inftituted  in  fchools  for  Englifh  only, 
(and  in  day-ichools  in  particular,)  for  falfc 
grammar,  vulgarifms,  bad  pronunciation,  &c. 
I  think  it  would  have  a  very  good  cfFecl. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  pupil  fhould 
be  conftantly  in  the  habit  of  writing  tranfla* 
tions,  by  way  of  exercife,  and  a  page  every  day 
ihould  be  the  leaft  quantity.  I  have  feen  a  very 
good  purpofe  anfwered^  both  as  to  hiftorical 
improvement,  and  accuracy  in  tranflating 
f  rench,  as  well  as  making  Englilh  into  French^ 
by  giving  the  pupil  the  abridgement  of  Rol- 
lins's  Ancient  Hiftory,  making  him  write  the 
tranflatiofi  of  a  page  every  day  into  Englifh  % 
and  the  next  day  previous  to  your  correfting 
his  ufual  portion,  hearing  him  viva  voce  make 
the  tranflation  of  the  preceding  day  into  French 
again,  from  memory.  I  recommend  this  as  an 
excellent  method,  care  being  alfo  taken  that 
the  tranflations  are  cprredted  with  red  ink,  the 
better  to  diftingnifh  the  errors. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  good  plan  that  is  ufed  in 
Ibme  fchools,  to^  make  the  more  advanced  pu- 
pils compofe  an  Engl^  commercial  letter,  and 
a  theme,  once  a  week ;  fuppofe  Tuefday ;  and 
by  Friday  to  have  them  tranflated  into  French, 
ready  for  corredlion  ;  it  following,  of  courfe^ 
that  the  EngUih  mafter  has  prcvioufly  examinecj 
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tliem  on  the  Tuefday,  and  correflied,  as  well  as 
amended,  the  compofitiori. 

I  would  very  ftrongly  reconimend  tb  the 
teacher's  attenjiori,  Porny's  Models  of  Letters 
(price  4s.)  on  various  fubjefts,  in  French  and 
Englifti,  as  they  are  extremely  well  calculated 
for  the  inftruxftibn  and  improvement  of  thofe, 
who  are  defirous  of  acquiring  the  true  ftyle  and 
jexadl  nianner  of  French  epiftolary  correfponi 
dence. 

There  is  alfo  another  work,  which  it  occurs 
to  me  as  likely  to  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  young 
people  who  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
French  language,  and  that  is,  the  Abbe  Fertot's 
Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in  Sweden^  in  which 
th^  patient  perfeverancej  magnanimous  charac- 
ter, and  Angular  adventures  of  the  great  Guf- 
tavus  Vafa,  in  the  mines  and  mountains  of 
Dalecarliai  are  fo  intereftirigly  defcribed,  that 
Jthe  work  cannot  h\\  of  attracting  the  fpontane- 
ous  attention  of  the  inore  advanced  pupil,  if  it 
is  put  in  his  way ;  fot  even  at  that  period  of 
education,  I  would  not  force  any  particular 
books  upon  my  fcholars,  or  endeavour,  as  we 
vulgarly  fay;  to  cram  my  own  opinions  or  ideas 
down  their  throats.  Give  them  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  ufcful  books,  and  they  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  wifli  to  read  them. 

I  rccoUe(S   that  the  above  work  being  men- 
>tioned  to  me  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  read  it 
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tvith  as  much  avidity  as  if  it  had  been  a  firil 
rate  novel;  indeed,  I  found  it  fuperior,  in 
every  refped,  to  any  trafli  of  that  defcription ; 
and  I  fincerely  with  that  the  early  impreflion 
the  charafter  of  that  perfedl  hero  made  upon 
my  mindj  had  never  been  obliterated  in  after- 
life. The  char^der  of  Charles  XII.  by  Vol- 
tairej  had  a  different  kind  of  effed  on  my 
mind ;  but  even  that  is  an  attradive  work  (or 
youth. 
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SECT,  I. 
Merchants^  4^C9mfts^  ox  Book-keeping, 

1  HE  fcience  of  book-keeping  is  of  fuch  im* 
portance  in  this  commercial  country,  that  it 
neceflarily  forms  an  elTential  branch  of  educa-* 
tion ;  but  it  is  rather  unforunate  that  the  theory* 
of  the  art,  as  it  is  taught  in  fchools,  differs  fo 
much  both  from  the  theory  and  pradicc  of 
merchants'  counting-houfes,  that  no  certain 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  pupil  by^ 
and  the  rather  fo,  as  almoft  every  merchant  or 
tradefman  has,  more  or  lefs,  a  different  method 
of  keeping  his  books. 

There  is  alfo  a  ilill  greater  difadvantage  at^ 
tends  pupils  wKo  are  taught  this  fcience  in  aca-* 
demies,  efpecially  in  the  country  }  which  is, 
that  their  teachers  have  never  been  gccuflomed 
to  the  pradice  of  it  in  a  councing-houfe,  and, 
coniequently,  cannot  give  them  that  compleat 
idea  of  the  art  which  they  otherwife  oughts 
There  are,  however,  fome  of  our  town  fiinifh- 
jing  academies,  where  there  are  better  opportu^ 
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nities  of  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  it^ 
from  the  accefs  that  the  mafters  and  teachers 
have  to  counting-hoiifes,  and  the  njeans  of  pro- 
curing the  various  forms  ufed  in  them^  as  well 
as  mercantile  information  in  general. 

Had  I  a  fon,  and  wiihed  to  have  him  in- 
flrudled  in  merchants'-accompts,  I  Ihould  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  make  it  worth  while  tb  fomc 
experienced  clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting* 
houfe,  to  give  him  two  oi^  three  leflbns  a  weekj 
on  principles  founded  upon  his  adual  daily 
pradice,  and  without  making  any  of  the  fchool 
authors  on  the  fubjeft  his  guide. 

I  never  yet  knew  a  pupil  who  had  learnt 
book-keeping  at  fchool,  but  who  complained^ 
jifter  he  had  been  fome  time  in  tlie  counting- 
houfe,  that  the  practice  there  was  totally  diffe-. 
rent  from  any  thing  he  had  becn^  taught  5  and 
this  circumftance  (which  I  believe  is  pretty  ge-t 
|ierally  known  to  be  the  fad)  has  fometimes  lecj 
me  to  think,  that  the  prefent  treatifes  ufed  ii\ 
fchools  are  inadequate  to  the  purpofe ;  and  the 
rather  foj,  as  they  are  drawn" up  by  perfons  who 
have  been  brought  up  teachers,  and  not  clerks. 

How  far  I  may  be  right  in  this  opinion,  or 
how  far  any  thing  that  I  can  fay  on  thefubjeft, 
in  the  fmall  compafs  permitted  me  in  a  general 
work  of  this  kind,  jnay  be  fufficient  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  pradical  part  of  the  fcienccjj 
jt  13  not  xny  bufiriefs  to  decide  ^  how?Yer;i  as  I 
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fiavc  both  learnt  and  taught  the  theory  of  it, 
and  have,  befides^  had  fome  confiderable  prac- 
tice in  two  refpecflable  cou;iting-houfes,  proba- 
bly upon  thofe  grounds  I  may  venture  to  aflumc 
the  hope,  that  what  I  have  to  obferve  on  the 
fubjedl,  will  not  be  altogether  fruitlefs. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  a  very 
eminent  academy,  who  is  about  to  publifb  a 
new  treatifc  on^  Book-keeping,  principally 
founded  upon  adual  forms  and  documents  pro- 
cured frooi  one  of  the  firft  counting-houfes  in 
the  city.  I  have  net  a  doubt  of  its  being  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  yet  publiflied  on  the  fubjed  ; 
and  I  mention  it  in  this  place,-  becaufe  I  would 
advife  every  teacher,  as  much  as  poflible,  to 
procure  an  infight  into  the  adual  practice  of 
counting-houfes,  and  make  ufe  of  thofe  origi- 
nal forms  and  documents,  which,  if  he  has  any 
rnercantile  acquaintances,  he  will  be  at  1x0  lofs 
to  procure. 

Within  the  laft  five  years,  there  have  been 
feverai  plans  fubmitted  to  the  mercantile  world, 
for  ^ri  improvement  in  the  pradlice  of  book^ 
keeping,  the  mod  prominent  of  which  are  Mr. 
Edward  Jones's,  of  Briftol;  and  Mr.  Jofliua 
Collier's,  of  London  :  with  refpedt  to  the  form- 
jcr,  though  his  Englijb  Syfiem  of  Book-keepings  as 
it  was  termed,  was  very  much  countenanced  at 
firft ;  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  very  few  mer- 
chants or  tradefmen  have  adopted  it  in  their 
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counting-houfes ;  and  it  feeras  now  to  be  coq-^ 
figned  to  oblivion,  though!  bdieve,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  not  without  its  merit. 

Mr.  Collier's,  which  is  founded  upqn  his  owq 
adlual  and  long  experience  in  a  refpedable  line 
of  bufinefs,  as  well  as  on  the  moft  pprfeft  mer-j 
cantile  knowledge,  with  the  accompanying  ad* 
vantages  of  a  very  liberal  education,  a  turn  for 
mechanical  invention  and  mathematical  preci- 
iion,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  bcft  ;  he  has  not 
attempted,  like  Mr.  Jones,  to  do  away  the  Ita- 
lian method  of  double-entry,  but  only  to  im- 
prove the  mode  of  keeping  the  Wafte^-book  an4 
Journal,  principally  the  latter;  and  to  form  one 
ftrong  check  for  both  ledger  and  journal,  of 
which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  here« 
after.    . 

I  have  feen  and  examined  all  the  various  fyt 
tems  to  which  MfT  Jones's  has  given  rife ;  I 
have  alfo  perufed  the  principal  fchool  authors 
on  the  old  fyftcm,  but  I  find  nothing  that  has 
met  my  own  ideas  of  the  fubjeft,  equal  to  Mr» 
Collier's ;  and  I  can  fpeak  with  the  more  au-« 
thority  on  the  fubjeft,  having  been  for  fome 
time  his  clerk,  and  kept  his  books  upon  this 
improved  plan  of  his  own  ;  an,d  as  he  has  pub-* 
liflied  the  outlines  of  that  plan,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety,  I  think,  in  my  introducing  the 
particulars  of  it  in  this  work,  as  an  improve-^ 
inent  in  the  fcience  of  book-keeping,  ufeful  to 
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l^e  communicated  to  teachers  and  fchool  youth 
ijefigned  for  the  counting-^houfe. 

But  beforf:  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  fubjedt,  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  ftate,  in  a 
few  words,  for  the  fake  of  thofc  who  may  nof 
be  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it, 
yfhzt  ^book-keeping  is,  what  are  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  eondufted,  and  what  the  different 
books  made  ufe  of  in  merchants^  countings 
houfes  for  that  purpofe. 

Merchants'  accompts,  or  the  art  of  book* 
keeping,  is  a  nfethodica}  way  of  recording  the 
tranfadlipns  of  the  man  of  bufinefs,  enabling 
him,  at  any  pme,  to  afcertain  not  only  the  Hate 
of  every  perfon's  account  with  whom  he  has 
any  concewi  or  connexion  in  trade,  but  alfo 
the  true  iicuation  of  his  own  affairs. 

There  are  two  principles  upon  which  it  is 
praftifed  or  conducted  %  viz.  Single-^Entry^  and 
^Quile^Entty. 

Book-keeping  by  double-entry,  is  iimple  and 
eafy  to  be  underflpod,  as  it  confifts  only  of  a 
plain  ftatement  in  the  day-book,  of  every  tranC- 
^diioi;  that  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
which  from  thence  is  pofted  into  the  ledger,  to 
the  debit  or  credit  of  the  perfon's  account  it 
happens  to  belong  to. 

This  principle  is  not  fp  certain,'  however,  as 
that  of  double-entry,  as  there  is  not  fuch  a  fuf. 
^iei>t  check  to  deted  errors ;  for  if  ten  pounds 

in 
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in  the  day-book  fliould  be  entered  ten  fhillings 
in  the  ledger  j  or  if  onethoufand  pounds  fhould 
be  pofted  one  hundred  pounds,  they  may,  in 
fingle-entry,  remain  undifcovered  j  but  in  dou- 
bic-eniry  they  cannot.  No  man  in  trade,  keep- 
ing his  books  by  fingle-entry,  can  afcertain, 
from  the  day-book,  the  amount  oi"ai!  his  rranf- 
aftions,  debits  and  credits,  and  that  the  whole 
of  tbofc  amounts  were  corredl/  pofted  into  the 
ledger. 

Double-entry  in  book-keeping,  means,  that 
for  every  twenty  (hillings,  or  any  greater  or  lefs 
amount  entered  to  the  debit  (or  on  the  debtor 
fide)  of  any  perfonal  account,  there  mull  be 
the  fame  amount  entered  to  the  credit  (or  on 
Ihe  creditor  fide)  of  feme  other  perfonal  or 
nominal  account}  .and  that  for  every  twenty 
fliillings,  more  or  lefs,  entered  to  the  credit 
(or  on  the  creditor  fide)  of  any  perfonal  ac- 
count, there  muft  be  the  fame  amount  entered 
to  the  debit  (or  on  the  debtor  fide)  of  fome 
other  perfonal  or  nominal  account :  and  thcfc 
entries  are  pofted  into  the  ledger,  from  the 
journal,  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  the  feveral  ac- 
counts to  which  they  relate. 

On  this  plan  an  error  cannot  well  go  unde- 
^ed,  as  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides  arc 
:cks  upon  each  other ;  except,  indeed,  it  is 
wilful  and  intentional  error  to  anfwer  any 
udulent  purpofe  of  the  book-keeper's,  or  his 
1  employer's. 
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employer's,  and  fo  fkilfblly  managed  as  to  elude 
even  fufpicion  itfelf.  There  is  no  fyftem  abfo- 
lutely  perfecfl :  but  where  book-keeping  by  dou- 
ble-entry is  made  ufe  of  with  honcft  intentions, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  certain  and  ef- 
fecflual  method  yet  difcovered. 

A  trial  balance  is  generally  made,  once  a  year 
in  counting-houfes,  to  fee  if  the  books  areac<* 
curately  pofted  5  and  that  is  done,  by  taking  off 
the  balance  of  each  account  in  the  ledger*  If 
the  amount  of  thefe  balances,  on  both  the  debtor 
and  creditor  fides  cxaftly  agree,  the  books  arc 
confidered  as  right ;  though,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  it  is  pollible  a  wilful  and  well  concealed 
error  may  efcape  deteftion :  but  what  fyftem 
could  there  be  invented  fo  perfect  as  to  guard, 
compleatly  againft  the  very  perfon  who  keeps 
the  books,  if  he  is  fraudulently  inclined? 

The  books  made  ufe  of  in  the  procefs  of  keep« 
ing  merchants*  accounts,  are, 

I.  The  Day  Book,  Diary,  or  Waftc  Book, 
!j.  Xhe  Journal. 
3.  The  Ledger. 

^,  Several  fubordi^ate  books;  fuchasthc 
Cafh  Book. 
Bill  Book. 

Book  of  Houfe  Expences, 
Order  Book. 
Letter  Book. 
Jlecpiying  Boolf, 

Delivery 
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Delivery  Book. 

Acquittance  or  Receipt  Book^ 

Sale  Book. 

Book  of  Charges  on  Gooci*^ 

Invoice  Book. 

m 

Faftorage  Book. 
The  titles  of  thefe  books  explain  their  own 
nature  ;  and  they  vary  more  or  lefs  in  number 
in  counting-houfes  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  bufinefs  carried  on.  For  ^ 
ItiHer  explanation  of  them  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Dilworth's  Book-keeper^s  Afliftant. 

1x1  Jingle  entny^  the  firft  thing  neceflary  to  be  done, 
is  to  ftate,  in  a  day-book^  a  true  account  of  the 
Hock  or  property  with  which  the  merchant  be- 
gins trade;  and,  after  that,  regularly  to  enter 
^Hcry  tranfadion  as  it  occurs,  that  produces  any 
alteration  in  his  property,  either  hy  the  fale  or 
purchafe  of  goods,  by  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money,  or  any  other  circumftance  for  which  he 
is  Hable  to  be  indebted,  or  that  he  has  a  right 
to  charge  to  the  debit  of  any  perfonal  account : 
and  as  there  cannot  exift  any  tranfadion  but  it 
muft  be  placed  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  fome 
perfonal  account,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  the  tranfadlion  belongs  to  the  debi^ 
cr  credit  of  the  perfon*s  account,  with  whom  it 
occurs  •  the  nature  of  it,  or  of  what  it  confifls^^ 
<nd  its  value  or  amount;^  and  then  to  make  a 

plain 


plain  and  correft  ftatement  of  it  in  the  day- 
book^  fuch  as  may  be  clearly  underftood. 

The  Wast  E-BOOK,  in  douifle  entry ,  contains  i 
plain  narrative  of  fadh,  entered  at  the  inftant  of 
any  occurrence  in  bufinefs,  (for  the  merchant  or 
book-keeper  never  truft  to  memory  in  their  tran-* 
fadions  J  afFe<5ling  cither  fide  of  any  account ;  or 
if  the  tranfadion  happens  out  of  doors,  it  is  re«* 
corded  in  a  memorandum-book,  and  when  the  • 
merchant  returns  home,  is  from  thence  tran(^ 
ferred  to  the  wafte-book.  It  is  not  abfolutelf 
neccflary  that  any  thing  more  fhould  be  done  to 
thefe  entries  for  a  month  together,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  the  particulars  would  be  then  before 
him,  and  as  it  were  frefh  in  his  memory.  I  aU 
lude  to  the  poflible  circumllances  of  being  freni 
hom<L  confined  by  illnefs,  or  without  a  clerk. 

InVthis  book  it  is  not  neceflary  to  have  a 
column  for  the  fums,  as  it  would  frequently  oc« 
cafion  rihe  leaving  long  blanks,  or  cramp  the 
book-keeper  in  his  language,  which  fhould  be 

r 

perfeftly  eafy  to  be  undcrftood. 

In  thefe  entries  very  few  merchants  make  re- 
ferences to  bills  of  parcels,  books,  and  the  va- 

4 

rious  documents  of  a  counting-houfe,  as  they 
are  always  prefumed  to  know  the  regular  forms 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  means  of  elucidating  their  , 
own  accounts. 

What  is  moft  important,  and  efpecially  to 
young  traders,  is  to  leave  no  entry  unpaffed  to  a 

future 
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future  opportunity ;  minutes  Ihduld  be  carefulljf 
made  of  every  occurrence  at  the  moment,  and 
as  carefully  rdvifed  in  the  wafte-book  while 
freJh  in  the  memory.  This  is  the  great  book  of 
record,  and  the  form  or  arrangement  of  tht 
others  is  comparatively  immaterial. 

The  Journal  is  the  book  into  which  the  en- 
tries from  the  wafte-book  are  tranfcribed.  in 
fuch  a  Concife,  clear,  compad:,  and  methodical 
form,  divcfted  of  all  fuperfluous  matter,  as  to 
mature  them  for  pojiing,  as  the  carrying  the 
feveral  particulars  of  them  to  their  appropriate 
heads  of  accounts  in  theledger,  is  termed.  lit 
journalizing  well  the  chief  art  of  book-keeping 
^onfifls ;  and  it  is  proper  that  whoever  in  a 
qojti«ting-houfe  undertakes  this  department, 
Ihould  be,  at  leaft,  a  fteady  perfon  of  plain  un- 
derftanding. 

The  Ledger  is  that  book  in  which  the  man  of 
bufinefs  opens  an  account  with  every  perfon  of 
whom  he  buys  goods,  or  receives  money ;  fells 
goods  or  pays  money  to,  &f^.  feleding  from  the 
journal,  and  porting  to  its  relative  account  in 
the  ledger,  the  date  and  amount  of  each  tranf- 
a(^ion.  By  this  means  the  ledger  will  always 
contain  the  contents  of  the  day  or  wafte-book, 
and  journal,  though  arranged  in  different  or- 
der; fo  that  not  only  the  whole  ftatement  of 
any  perfon's  account  may  be  feen  at  one  view  5 
but  from  it  may  alfo  be  produced^  with  the  ad- 
dition 


dition  of  the  ftock  of  goods  in  hand,  the  whole 
ftatement  of  his  affairs  ;  fhewing,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  profit  or  lofs  of  his  trade.  There  are 
two  fides  to  each  account,  the  left-hand  is  the 
delator  fide,  and  it  is  headed  with  the  name  of  the 
party,  or  whatever  article  of  merchandize  the 
account  alludes  to:  the  right-hand  is  the  creditor 
fide,  and  has  the  words  per  contra  (meaning,  in 
Englilh,  on  the  other  hand,  or  oppofite  to) 
fubfliituted  infl:ead  of  the  name,  (*?r. 

Such  is  the  intention  and  procefs  of  book« 
keeping. 

Some  merchants  do  not  make  ufe  of  a  wafte- 
book  at  all,  but  immediately  journalife  all  their 
tranfadlions ;  others  ufe  only  the  wafl:e-book 
and  ledger.  Mr.  Jones's  plan  confines  the  pro- 
cefs to  a  diary  and  ledger  only,  dnd  without  any 
cafh-book,  and  in  all  counting-houfes  they  vary, 
more  or  lefs,  in  the  number  of  principal  and 
fubordinate  books  -which  they  keep,  l&y  Mr. 
Collier's  plan,  both  the  bill-book  and  calh- 
book  are  unnecf  flfary. 

The  methods  of  arranging  and  clafling  the 
various  ledger  accounts,  are  alfo  very  diflferent 
xn  counting-houfes,  according  to  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  trade  merchants  are  engaged  in,  and 
the  nature  bf  the  other  books  they  keep. 

In  teaching  merchants'  accounts  in  academies, 

or  to  private  pupils,    after  defcribing  to  them 

in  general  the  principles  of  the  art,  the  nature 

of 
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of  the  fevenil  books  kept,  and  the  circnmtt^nCt 
0f  their  varying  in  name  and  in  the  method  d( 
iceeping  them  in  different  counting«-houfe5i  ac% 
cording  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bufinefs  carried 
x>nj  I  would  endeavour  to  make  them  compre- 
Jiend  clearly  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
art,  in  fome  fuch  way  as  follows,  and  afterwards 
pradtife  them  on  the  plan  hereafter  mentioned, 
for  teaching  it  in  fchools. 

1,  If  you  carry  money  into  trade,  begin  your 
wafte-iook  with  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  it,  and  the  debts  owing  to  and  by  you  i 
and  if  it  is  a  working  or  mechanical  con- 
cern, the  value  of  your  uxenfils  and  other 
articles  which  relate  to  the  trade  you  are 
engaged  in,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  brewer 
or  fugar-baker,  or  an  improved  (love  ma-> 
^ufafturer.  This  account  you  are  to  head 
in  the  ledger,  with  your  name>  or  undec 
the  title  of  stock  ;  the  latter  is  the  mofi: 
generally  ufed. 

In  the  joHrnal,  you  will  make  ftock  credi-i> 
tor  for  the  amount,  and  debtor  for  what  you 
owe  :  fo  that  in  the  ledger  your  debts  will 
(land  on  the  debtor  or  left*hand  fide  of  the 
flock  account,  and  your  money^  and  value 
of  the  utenfils  put  into  trade,  on  the  cre-« 
ditor  or  right-hand  fide  of  the  account  ti« 
tied  per  contra. 

d.  If 
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2.  If  you  pay  money  -away,  make  the  ca(h 
account  creditor  for  it,  and  the  perfpn's 
account  to  whom  you  pay  it,  debtor,  not 
only  for  the  money  you  fo  pay  him,  but 
for  any  difcount  or  abate;nent  he  niay  aU 
low;  and  as  the  teacher  goes  along,  he 
Ihould  not  let  the  opportunity  flip  of -in- 
forming  the  pupil  what  difcount  and  abate-* 
ment  mean. 
'  3*  If  you  receive  money  credit^  the  perfofl  of 
whom  you  receive  it,  iiot  oiily  for  what 
imoney  he  pays,  but  alfo  for  any  difcount 
,  or  abatement  you  may  allow,  and  debit  your 
calh  account  for  the  nett  amount  re- 
ceived.  Generally  fpeaking,  whenever  you 
receive,  you  afc  to  write  yourfelf  debtor, 
and  creditor  when  you  pay.  ' 

4.  If  you  buy  goods,  give  the  perfdn  Credit 
of  whom  you  piirchafe  thern. 

5 .  If  you  fell  goods,  debit  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  faid  goods  are  fold. 

6.  If  you  receive  empty  calks,  tubs,  uten- 
lils,  or  any  other  defcription  of  articles  not 
your  own,  make  ftock  debtor  for  them. 

y.  If  you  lend  calks,  or  any  other  articles  or 
utertfils,  make  ftock  creditor  for  them. 
'  8.  If  you  keep  an  aciount  with  a  banker, 
whenever  you  give  a  check  uipon  hrm,  make 
him.creditor  for  the  amount,  and  the  per- 
fon to  whom  you  give  it,  debtor. 

X  9.  If 
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9.  If  you  pay  mopey  intt)  your  banker's, 
make  him  debtor  for  the  fame>  and  '<:a{h 
creditor  for  it. 

]io.  If  you  give  a  note  or  bill^  make  bills  pay^ 
aile  creditor  for  the  amount,  asid  the 
perfon  to  whom  you  give  it,  debtor* 

11.  If  you  receive  a  bilF  or  note,  make  bills 
payable  debtor  for  the  amount,  and  the 
party  of  whom  you  reccived.it,.  creditor 
for  the  fame« 

12.  If  you  pay  a  bill  when  due,  credit  ca(h 
for  the  amount,  and  debit  the  party  *s^  ac-' 
count  to  whom  you  gave  it,  for  the  fame 

amount. 

13.  if  you  receive  cafti  for  a  bill,  when  due, 
of  which  you  are  the  holder^  debit  cafli  for 
the  fame,  and  credit  the  perfon's  account 
of  whom  you  had  it,  for  the  antount. 

14.  If  you  borrow  money,  make  cafti  debtor 
for  th^  amount,  and  credit  the  perfon  you 
borrowed  it  of  for  the  fame. 

15.  If  you  lend  money,  make  the  party  you 
lend  it  to  debtor  for  the  amount,  and  ere* 
die  your  cafh  account  for  the  fame. 

16.  If  you  pay  money  for  poftage  and  petty 
expcnce?,  make  cafti  creditor  for  the  fame, 
and  fundry  accompts,  debtor. 

17.  If  you  pay  money  for  houfe  cxpeiices, 
credit  cafti  for  the  amount^  and  make  houfc 
expcnc«  debtor  for  the  fame. 

,         iS.  If 
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I S.  If  you  gain  by  the  falc  of  iny  article^ 
make  profit  and  lofs  debtor  for  the  amount^ 
and  the  article  foldj  creditor  for  the  fame* 

19.  If  you  lofe  by  an  article,  make  profit"  and 
lofs  creditor  for  the  amount,  and  the  par^ 
ticular  article  debtor  for  the  Ikme. 

20.  If  you  buy  any  utcnfils,  or  other  arti- 
cles ufed  in  your  trade,  credit  calli  for  the 

*  amount,    and   make  flock  debtor  for  the 
fame. 

21.  Jf  you  difcount  a  bill  with  the  bankers^ 
make  calh  or  the  bankers  debtors  for  the 
amount  fhort  of  the  difcount;  and   bills 

»  payable,  creditor  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
bill,  debiting  your  intereft  account  for  the 
difcount,  and  vice  verfa  if  you  are  the  dif- 
counter  yourfelf. 

%i.  If  you  are  in  partnerfhip,  you  and  your 
pawner  muft  each  have  a  feparate  account 
in  the  ledger,  and  when  either  of  you  draw 
money,  you  muft  debit  your  particular  ac- 
count for  the  fame,  and  make  cafh  creditor; 

* 

and  when  you  divide  the  profits  at  any  par- 
ticular  period,    CT^dit  both  your  feparate 
accounts  for  the  half  profits^ 
Forfurther  inftrudions  in  thefe  ftatements,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Dil  wo rth*s' Book-keeper *& 
Afliftant;  at  the  conclufion.      '  ^^ 

Care  Ihould  be  taken  in  thefe  entries,  to  have, 
nothing  myfterious  or  obfcure,   but  merely  a 

-X  2         '  ^lain 
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plain  jiarrative^  of  ^he  fad,  without  introducing 
a  fingle  ufelefs  word,  or  making  yfe  of  techni- 
cal terms  or  phraies,  except' the  wdrds  deiit  aitid 
eredit,  which  are  full  and  compiiehenfive,  awd 
the  only  terms  that  are  applicable  to  every  tranf- 
aftion,  and  may  be  affixed  to  every  entry.  The 
articles  on  the  debit  fide  are  preceded  by^tfie 
prcpofition  7b,  and  the  articles  on  the  credit 
lide,  by  the  prepofition  By» 

Tbefe  are  the  fundamental  principles **to  be 
taught  in  fchogls^  and,  by  pradlifing  the  entry 
of  examples  fet  them  by  the  teacher,  upon  each 
rule,  into  the  wafte-book,  journal,  and  ledger, 
the  pupils  will  foon  acquire  all  that  they  need 
to  learn  of  the  fcience  before  they  go  into 
ciounting.houfes,  as  the  praftice  there  differs  fo 
much  from  the  theory  offchobjs,  and  authors 
who  have  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft,  that  tKey 
will  rather  acquire  prejudices  and  confufed  ha- 
bits, than  any  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  art* 

'1  he  nature  of  the  trial  balance  and  final  ba- 
lance, at  the  year's  end,  may  ht  properly  ex- 
plained to  them  and  pradlifed ;  that  procefs  i& 
the  fame  in  all  counting-houfes,  and  cannot 
vary  much. 

It'mighc  be  a  ufeful  plan  in  fchools,  to  make 

tht .Y»xp\h  praiii/e  the  bufincfi  of  book-kecpkig 

in  the  following  kind  of  way,  after  they  have 

.made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  twenty*tw6t?ge- 

ncral 
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Sidral  rules  I  have  laiddown^  which  (hould  be 

got  by  heart.  * 

♦■  "I 

Let  articles  of  entry  be  written  on  flips  of 

:•  paper  by-  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  who  are 

learning  merchants*  accounts*  nominally  enter 

ipto  trade^a  fuppofed capital  being  firft  advanced 

-and  entered  in  the  waft  e-book.     Then  let  the 

-jpupiis  go  to  their  teachers  or  Ichool-fcUpws, 

and  buy  thofe  articles  in  which  they  are  to  trade, 

and  which  they  (hould  receive  written  on  pieces 

of  .paper,  and  fell  again  to  other  boys  in  like 

manner,  regularly  entering  in  the  wafte-book 

every  tranfadlion  as  it  occurs,  making  and  re». 

ceiving  regular  payments,  fometim^^s  in  cafb, 

ibiiietimes  in  drafts,  and  at  othelr  times  in  bills 

or  notes  of  h^nd.      .    . 

;  TJfic  teacher  Ihoirid  alfa  make  th^m  fome- 
itinaea  receive  and  fallow  difcounts  and  abate- 
KTieijts^  rticeiyc  and  give  bills  of  parcels,  and, 
JM  fhiatylomit  no  occurrence  that  is  plain  and 
•£^fy .  to  be  underftood,  which  can  happen  in 
viradt*  '  Great  care  (hould  be  taken'  to  explain 
the  mature  of  thecjiff^re^nt  tranfadlions,  fo  that 
the  pupils,  may  perfedly  comprehend  them.  ^ 
I  thinks  alfo,  that  a  very  particular  attention, 
ihould  be  paid  to  the  grounding  them  well  in 
the  arithmetical  rules  of  exchange,  intereft^ 
i!!ehate  and  difcoont,  profit  and  lofs,  barter, 
£sfc.  as  the  thorough  knowledge  pf  them  is  in-i 
^:j^psnfible  to  a  good  cletk, 
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.  The  teacher  might  alfo  pradlife  a  whole  clafs 
in  the  following  way. 

Set  the  pupils  down  with  their  wafte-books, 
read  over,  to  them  aloud,  fome  traafa<5lions  pre- 
vioufly  cbnfidered  and  committed  to  paper;  by 
yourfelf,  for  them  to  enter,  journali/e^  3,ndpqfi 
into  rough  books,  to  be  afterwards  copied  fair. 
Give  them  three  or  four  minutes  betweeri  each 
tranfaftion,  that  they  may  have  time  to  reflcd 
how  to  enter  it.    When  all  h^ave  done,  take  that 
pupil's  wafte^book  which  you"  h?vc  reafo]^  to 
jhink  is  the  mofl  correft,  and  alter  any  thing 
that  he  has  done  wrong;   then  let. every  boy 
change  books  with   his  neighbour,  and  while 
you  read  the  amended  entries  to  them  ^loud,  let 
every  one  corred  his  neighbour's  wafle-bool; 
by.  them,    marking  the  humber  of  errors  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,    by  which  you  will 
the  better  pbferve  their   pirog-refs,  every  one's 
amount  of  errors  being  entered  in  a-booic  kept 
for   that  purpofe,    as  I  have  defcribed-  under 
the  head  of  Readings  and  if  you  think  fit  to 
pr^pofe  rewards  for  the  beft,  and  forfeits  for  the 
worft,  it  would  have  the  better  cffcd^ 

This  plan,  would  fave  teachers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  the  moft  effeftuial  way  I  know 
of  inftrudjting  their  pUpils  with  precifion. 

I  lyould  give  them  blank  books  (common 
copy  or  exercife  paper  fewed  together,  with  4 
cartridge-paper  cpver^  wpul^i  dp  fpr  this  prac^ 

tice.) 
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tioe),  and  make  them  rule  them  themfelve? 
from- a  pattern  wafte-book,  journaf,  and  ledger, 
ruled  by  xhe  teachen  This .  will  be  of  much 
Icrvice  to  theni. 

I  ihatl.now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  improved 
method  I  Alluded  to  for  arranging^  and  keeping 
the  journal^  which,  from  having  myfelf  prac- 
tifed  -it  in  a  counting-hoiife,.  I  can  fay,  with 
certainty,  will  fave  ,a  great  deal  of  unneceflary 
trouble  in  pofting,  enfure  precifion  in  the  de- 
teAion  of  errors,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pre-^ 
ferve  all  the  explicitncfs  of  the  old  method. 

i  muft  firft  premifc  that  every  entry  in  the 
wAsxE-BOOK  is  numbered,  running  from  No.  1, 
to  No.  50Q,  or  upwards,  as  wpll  as  the  day  of 
the  month  prefixed  to  it. 


Date 

?8oO. 
Jan,! 


I. 


7 
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EXAMPLES. 

•  WASTE-BOOK/ 


Bought  of  John  Davis,  I^cwt^  of  fugar*  9nd 
paid  him  for  fame  by  check,  5 81.  x6s.  4d. 


No. 


.»"»i«. 


Sold  l'homa$   Smith  ^  pipes  of  wine,  itnd 
received  for  famie,  cafh  2561. 

Borrpwcd  of  Wm.  Johnfoi^  4^oi, 


Paid  Sam.  Day  half  a  ycar*s>rcnt,    due  at 
Chriftmas^  caih  lSL-ios. 


■r 


Bought  of  Ifaac  Mendez,  12   pipes  of  oi!, 
for  amount  of  wiiich  gave  iiim  a  check  ^3601. 
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The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  dates  and 
correfpondfng  numbers  of  the  examples,  of  eu-i 
tries  in  the  wafte-^book,  are  placed  differently 
to  what  the  dates  and  pages  are  in  the  old  fyCm 
tern,  and  that  there  are'  no  cokimns  for  the 
amounr;  but  J 'miift' remark  to  thofe  who  arc 
attached  to  the  old-  plan,  that  this  alteration 
may  or  may  nor  be  adopted,  jiift  as  thty^  thinfc 
fit,  though  certainly  with  refpe6t  to  numbering 
the  entries,  it  is  a  manifeft  improvemem  as  a 
ilf ong  check. 

The  reader  will  alfo  remark,  that  in  the  ar-t 
rangement  of  the' columns  in  the  journal,  after 
the  firft  for  the  date,  there  are  ijbree  for  cq/b, 
hanker^  and  goods,  Dr.— ^and  threei  more  for  c^j^ 
banker,  and  pods,  Cr. ;-— «nd  that  after  the  eighth 
column,  which  is  for  the  jpage  in  the  ledger, 
thfere  are  two  columns  for  the  ledger  accounts^ 
{to  termed  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  that 
do  not  go^'into  the  ledger,  but  are  kept  by 
means  of  the  journal  only,  fuch  as  the  banker's 
and  cadi  account),  and  the  particular  fubjedt 
matter  of  them;  and  on  each  fide  of  them,  is 

•s. 

artother  column,  cnlxxXtA  fums  pofled  Dr.  and, 
Cr.  the  debtor  column,  437I.  6s*  4d.  ^exadUy 
balancing  the  three  creditor  columns,  goods, 
banker,  cafh,  if  added  together.  The  amount 
of  fums  pofled  Cr.  mufl  alfo  agree  exadly  with 
the  amount  of  the  three  firfV  or  Uu  columns, 
falh,  banker,  goods,  viz.  7CX)1.  which  it  does. 

The 
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The  mark  of  poking  in  the  ledger  then  foU 
lows,  and  then  the  number  bi  the  entry  in  the 
^afte^book,  which  is  alfo  carried  from  the  jour* 
hal  to  the  ledger. 

The  advantage  of  arranging  the  journal  in 
this  way  is,  that  at  the  bottom  of  every  page 
or  folio,  you  can  make  a  trial  balance,  by  add. 
ing  up  the  fevefal  Dr#  coJutnns>  and  feeing  if 
they  agree  with  the  amount  of  the  fums  polled 
Cr.  and  vice  ver/a  the  Cr.  columns,  with  the 
fums  pofted  Dr.,  in  which  cafe  they  are  right: 
but  this  is  not  the  only  advantage,  for  by  refer- 
flng  to  any  particular  column,  fuch  as  the  caih 
or  bankers,  and  adding  th«  Dr.  and  Cr.  you 
can  afcertain  how  your  account  with  your 
bankers,  or  your  c^ih  account  ftands  ;  by  this 
means  the  journal  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  a  caih  and  banker's  bookj  and  if  you  chufe 
to  add  two  other  columns  for  bills  payable^ 
find  bills  j«cccivcable,  it  will  alfo  anfwcr  the 
purpofe  of  a  bill-book,  and  you^  will  have  ail 
thefc  three  difFerent.fubjcAs  ii^  your  view  a? 
'  one  glance,  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
three  feparate  books.  , 

Every  column  in  the  folio  mud  be  added  lip, 
the  total  put  under  it,  and  carried  over  to  its 
correfponding  column  in  the  next  folio,  and  fo 
on  throughouit  the  journal,  till  you  come  to 
the  period  of  a,  gpneral  balance,  when  the  co-^ 
jiumns  of  the  laft  folio  t>eing  added,   if  your 

three 
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three  Dr,  columns  agree  in  amount  'with  the 
three  Cr.  columns,  your  journal  is  rigbtu  and 
if    the    ledger  accounts    have  been  correAly 
pofted,  your  ledger  mufi  be  right  too  ;  if  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  journal,  you  mull  examine 
the  feparate  accounts  in  the  ledger,  checking 
them  by  the  journal,  till  yoU'difcdver  the  error, 
Again,  fhould  the  total  amount  of  the  co. 
lumns  on  one  fide  of  the  journal,  be  found  not 
to  balance  thofe  on  the  other,  the  miftake  will 
be  eafily  dete<fted,  by  comparing  the  fides- of 
each  entry  feparately.  *       . 

It  maybe  thought  expedient  to  balance  the 
journal  every  month,  extending  the  xoxALVin 
accounts  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  your  ledger,  in 
each  of  which  twelve  lines  would  comprehend 
the  whole  of  one  year's  tranfadions :  this  would 
probably  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  defirous  that  each 
of  the  three  books  fiiould  contain  a  general 
view  of  their  concerns. 

The  humber  of  the  entry  in  the  wafte-book 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  readier  way  of  re* 
ference,  than  the  mere  page  would  be ;  and  it  is 
alfb  a  fetisfaclory  evidence,  that  in  journalifing, 
po  entry  has  been  pafled  unnoticed,  the  laft 
number  in  each  book  correfponding. 

The  pplumns  in  the  journal  for  the  general 
account,  comprife  the  fundamental  parts  of  this 
fyftem,  and  as  many  columns  may  be  ufed  as 
you^pleafe  J  for  inft^pce/it  may  even  fuit  mofl: 

retail 
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*  retail  traders,  if  a- ;  heSid  for  merchandize:  dr 
goods  (which  would  ferve  {or  every  atticic 
Sought  or /old)  wxre  introduced,  as  J  have  done, 
under  the  title  of  Cood^. 

Warchoufemeii,  or  wharfingers,'  would  wane 
one  for  rent,  and  another  for  labour  i  the  lattdF, 
poflibly,  one  for  ivharfege,  in  which  migh^  bjc 
included  landing  and  (hipping  :  a  farmer  might 
add  one  for  cattle,  and  another  for  grain :  thus 
this  mode  of  entry  may  be  accommodated  to 
any  trade  wh^tfoever. 

To  fhew  the  ufe  of  the  columns  in  the  jour^ 
nfl ;  fuppofe,  when  I  /)pcned  this  account,  I 
liad  50Crt.  in  my  banker's  hands  ;  by  turning  to 
the  banker's  Cr.  column,  and  adding  it  up,  I 
find  I  have  drawn '41 81.  x6s,  4d.  fo  that  they 
liave  a  balance  in  my  favour  of  81 1.  3s.  8d. 
,  Every  perfon  converfant  in  book-keeping, 
muft  perceive  the  advantage  and  perfpicuity  of 
this  plan  ;  and  as  I  actually  kept  a  fet  of  books 
fuccefsfully  upon  it,  I, can  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  far  preferably  to  the  old  fyftem  in 
^vtr-^  point  of  view,  and  I  recommertd  it  ac- 
accordihgly  to  teachers,  who  may  have  Mr. 
Jofhua  Collier's  own  publication  on  the  fubjed:, 
of  Richardfon,  Cornhill ;  or  Lackington  and 
Co.  Finfbury-fquare,.  price  7s.  6d. 


\  * 
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Geography  aad  Ajironatny. 
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W I TH  o  u  T  a  competent  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, neither  chronology,  hiftory,  nor  poll- 
tics,  can-  be  properly  underflfiod  ;  nor  is  it 
poflible  to  have  juft  ideas  eith(:r.of  navigation 
or  comn>crce;  therefore,  in  this  country,  it 
moft  particularly  becomes  an  objed:  of  educ^- 
tiojt,  and  of  the  teacher's  ferious  attention,  and 
lliould  always  precede  the  ftudy  of  thofe  fci- 
cnces. 

It/is  not  my  dcfign  here  to  enter  into  a  very 
ininute  detail  of  the  bufinefs  of  teaching  geo- 
graphy ;  but  merely  to  throw  together  thofc 
hints  which  I  conceive  will  enable  young  teach- 
ers^ to  do  it  with  advantage  to  the  pupil,  and 
facility  to  themfelves^ 

The  fcience  of  geography  is  hot  difficult,  and 
from  its  limited  nature  with  refped:  to  u&^  and 
the  extent  of  our  poflible  knowledge  of  it,  is 
confined  within  a  very  narrow  compafs,  an4 
therefore  the  more  eafily  and  certainly  taught^ 

The  learning  the  figure  of  the  globe,  the 
fituation  and  boundaries  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  that  of  particular  kingdoms  and 
countries,    being  only  an  exercife  pf  the  eyes 

and 
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and  memory,  a  child  even  will  learn  and  tctskirt 
them  with  pleafure. 

A  boy  of  fix  years  of  age  may  foon  be  taught 
to  know,  and  readily  point  out  any  country  on 
the  map  or  globe,  or  any  of  the  counties  in 
the  map  of  England,  the  great  rivers,  promon* 
toriesi  ftraits,  bays,  &c.  and  even  to  find  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  places. 

Thefc  things,  however,  that  he  may  thus 
learn  by  fight,  and  get  by  rote,  are  not  all, 
I  confefs,  thdt  he  is  to  learn  upon  tlie  globes  ; 
but  ilill  it  is  a  good  flep  towards  it,  and 
prepariiig  him  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  make  the 
remainder  much  eafier  and  pleafanter  to  him, 
when  his  judgment  is  matured  enough  ibr. it; 
befides,  it  gains  fo  much  time  now,  and  fcora 
the  pleafure  he  feels  in  knowing  things  of  this 
kind,  he  is  infenfibly  led  on  to  the  acquirement 
of  other  branches. 

The  SCIENCE  OF  cEOGRAPHr  chiefly  confifts 
in  a  defcription  of  the  furface  of  the  terreftial 
globe,  which  is  naturally  compofed  of  two 
parts,  land  and  water^  and  is  therefore  called  the 
terraqueous  globe,  from  the  Latin  words,  terra, 
land  ;  and  aqua,  water :  each  of  thefe  elements 
are  fubdivided  into  various  parts,  and  are  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  different  names. 

The  ftudy  of  the  globe  h  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  natural  ^nd  artificial,  or  mathematical. 

'  The 
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The  firft  thing,  that  fhe  pupil  muft  be  taught^ 
is  the  natural  divifion,  by  which  we  mean  the 
feveral  pofitions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  and  fea^  under  various  nanies  and  dtf* 
tindlions  :  there  is  alfo  the  political  divifioa 
of '  the  earth,  which  confiders  it.  as  divideid 
by  men  into  empires,  kingdoms,  dates,  pro- 
vinces, £5?r« 


Of  the  Natural  Division  of  the  'Exb^th^ 


Land^ 

1.  Continents. 

2.  Ifiands. 

3.  Peninfulas. 

4.  Ifthmus's. 


IVater. 
I.  Oceans. 
«.  Seas. 

3.  Bays  or  Oulphs* 

4.  Streights. 


^.  Capes  or  Promon-    5.  Creeks  or  Sounds. 


tones. 
6«  Coafts  or  Shores. 

7.  Banks. 

8.  Mountains. 


6.  Lakes. 

7.  Rivers. 

8.  Channels. 

9.  Roads. 


9, . Valiies, Woods, £^r.    10.  Harbours.' 

The  fecond,  thofe  artifitial  and  imaginary, 
lines  which  have  been  invented  by  mathemati* 
cians,  and  are  only  fuppofed  for  the  better  im- 
provement of  that  fcience :  this  comprehends 
the  greater  and  lofTer  circles,  lines,  £^r.  on  the 
globe  i  viz,    ' 

Of 


\ 


'  « 
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Great 

Circles. 


Circles. 


Of  the  Artificial  D;visioh. 

ThcEqaator.  orl      i„„„„^„_ 
Equinoctial      -     J 

The  Ecliptic,  or\      

Zodiac        -  i 

The  Brazen  Me-1  ^  

ridian        -  / 

TheWooden  Ho- \  ^ 

Lcffer    ("5.  The  Tropicks       -      a  in  number- 


+•1 

L    nzon 


Other 

Parti- 
culars 
necef- 
fary  for-<( 
the  Pa 
pil  to 
be  ac- 


15.  The  Tropicks       - 
\  6.  The  Polar  Circles        1 
7.  The  Colures,,  Equi-\ 
"■  ■       ■'■"'■  ial  J 


not^ial  and  Solftitial 

8.  The  Zones 

9,  The  Climates  . 


quaint- 
edwith. 


10.  The  Hour  Circle         i ■ 

11.  The  Poles         -  a r— 

II.  The  Axis  -  1 

13.  The  Zenith  and  Nadir  % 

14.  The   Quadrant  of  \  ^  _^ 

Altitude         -J 

15.  Parallel  Circles         j  Arbitrary. 

16.  Meridian  Lines        J 

17.  Senfible  Horizon         i 

i%.   Circumference  and  I  ■ 

.  Diameterof  thcGl^be.  /  "". 

N.  B.  The  pupil  (hould  get  the  defcription 

of   thefe  by  heart,  from  the  Preceptor  or 

"  rie's  Geographical  Grammar,  and  in  as 

jrds  as  poflible,  confiftent  with  clearncii 

fcrfpicuity ;    indeed,    the  teacher  fliouW 

:hem  out  for  him  in  his  own  words. 

He 
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.  ile  might  theh  be  informed^  that  the  earth 
is  ufually  divided  into  the  eaftem  and  wcjlem 
coAtinentSi  or  into  the  old  and  ne]ir  W9rld.  Iti 
the  map, of  the  worlds  that  on  the  right-hand 
is  called  the  eaftern  copiinenti  and  that  on  the 
left,  the  weftern  continent. 

The  eaftem  continent,  or  the  old  world^ 
comprehends '  jE«ri?/>^i  Afia-^  and  Africa.  Eu- 
rope is  the  N.  W.  divifidni  Aiia  the  N.  £•  and 
Africa  the  fouth  diviiion  of  this  continent. 

The  weftern  continent,  Or  the  new  woel^^ 
contains  all.  Anierica. 

He  (hould  alfo  be  informed^  that  maps  are 
plain  furfaces^  defcriptive  bf  thefe  four  great 
divifions  of  the  earthy  and  of  the  Aibordinatd 
empires,  kingdoms,  countries,  towns,  villages^ 
^r.  contained  within  their  refpcdtive  limits  l 
that  the  top  of  the  map  is  always  the  norths  the 
hottom  tht  fouth ^  the  right-hand  fide  the  eaft^ 
and  the  left-hand  fide  the  weft ;  and  that  thefe 
cardinal  points,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  places^ 
with  refpeft  to  each  other,  are  feen  by  the  com-. 
])afsj  which  is  ufually  to  be  found  on  maps,  and 
will  (hew  the  contrary  if  they  vary. 

When  he  is  a  little  further  advanced,  he  may 
alfo  be  informed,  that  the  degrees  (marked  iqi 
figures)  of  the  meridian,  and  parallels  (the  firft 
of  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the 
other  horizontal  lines,)  ihew  the  longitudes  and 

V  latitudes 
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latitadcs  of  places ;  and  the  /caJe  of  nttlcs  Mu 
nexed,  their  diftances ;  fo  that  by  placing  one 
leg  of  a  pair  of  coinpefles  to  an/  given  place 
and  the  other  to  a  fecond  place,  and  then  ap*' 
plying  the  confipafles  to  the  fcale,  he  can  af^* 
certain  the  diltance  between  them  in  miles? 
and  that  with  refped  to  the  latitude,  it  is  the 
diftance  of  places  ffom  the  eq^tor,  mrtb  &t 

fouib,  and  is  meafured  on  the  map,  by  the  dr* 
greesi  annexed  te  each  parallel  line,  ali  of  which 
profc  the  meridian  linca  or  degrees  of  longi- 
tude: that  on  maps  in  general^  there  are  ten 
degreed  diftance  between  each  paratlel,  marked 
aUernattly  in  black  and  white  fpacet  or  divi- 
fions  ;  and  that  the  latitude  of  any  place  north 

^  of  the  equator,  or  towards  the  top  of  the  »iap> 
is  termed  north  latitude;  and  chat  fouth  of  the 
equator^  or  towards  the  bottom  of  the  map,  ic 
is  termed  feirth  latitude.  The  extent  of  lati« 
tod^  north  or  fouth,  is  1 80  degrees,  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  That  longitude  i» 
the  diftance  of  a  place  eaft  or  weft  frbrn  the  firft 
Ineridian^  whith  is  generally  thar  of  London, 
and  has  an  o  ait  both  ends  of  the  Hne,  the  figures 
xo,  20,  JO,  and  (a  forthy  running  to  180  de- 
grees (the  feftii-circumfercncc)  to  the  right  and 
kft  of  it  r  the  right  being  the  eaft,  and  the 
left  the  weft,  and  10  degrees  between  each  lin? 
Or  meridian ;  fo  that  every  {>lace  to  the  right  ii 

termed 


V 
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tctmed  eafi  Jongltude^  And  thofe  to  the  left  weft 
iongitude  ;  and  there  is  a  difference  of  four  mi- 
nutes of  time  fafter  or  flower  than  London,  for  . 
every  degree,  isiccording  as  you  go  eaft  or  weft  ;« 
if  to  the  wfeft,  it  is  four  minutes  flower,  and  if 
to  the  eaft,  four  minutes  fafter,  becaufe  it  is  in 
the  eait  the  fip^  rifes.  - 

This  kind  of  informdticwi  will  pleafe  and  en- 
tertain at  the  fame  time  that  it  inftrudls  the 
pupil.  ..  •      . 

The  mode  of  teaching  young  people  by  the 
ixieans  of  diflecSing  maps,  is  very  propejr;  but 
when  they  aic  further  advanced,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  form  maps  with  the  outlines  oi  tlie 
feveral  kingdoms  ^hd  countries,  or  provinces, 
delineated  upbn  them,  and  left  blank  withiii 
tht  limits,  (which  ftiould  be  ftrongly  marked)^ 
but  all  painted  in  different  colours,  tadiftin- 
guifti  them,  numbered  op  lettered  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  their  names,  with  the  cprrefponding 
number  ox  letter  annexed,'  placed  in  a  column 
at  one  fide  of  the  map,  for  them  to  learn  it 
by;  but  when  they  come  up  to  fay  the  leifoa 
to  you,  you  are  to  cpyer  that  coliimn^  and 
make  them  give  you  the  names  by  the  help  of 
tnemorv  and  the  numbers.  ^  , 

This  applies  to  continents,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  empires,  kingdoms,  countries, 
iflahds,  feas,  rivers,  gulphs,  bays,  apd,  in  ftiorr,  \ 
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to  every  portion  of  land  or  vjater  dtfcribed  tm 
a  map. 

With  this  guide^  they  will  by  prafticc  in  a 
ihort  time,  be  able  to  tell  you  without  looking 
at  it,  in  what  part  of  the  globe  or  map  any  place 
is  to  be  found. 

I  have  feen  this  plan  pradV^d  with  greak 
fuccefs,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  ac« 
cordingly. 

When  the  natural  divifion  of  the  earth  is  pro- 
perly learnt  and  underllood,  the  pupil  fhould 
then  proceed  to  the  political^  getting  by  heart, 
as  he  advances  in  memory  and  age,  the  names 
of  the  feveral  empires,  kingdoms^  and  ftates^ 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their 
chief  towns — ^ancient  names — dillance  and  bear- 
ing from  London — length  and  breadth — religi- 
on— language,  &c.;  which  feveral  particulate 
ihould  be  all  arranged  in  columns,  as  you  will 
find  it  done  in  Turner's  Introduction  to  Geo- 
graphy, (pHce  3s.  6d.),  which,  as  well  as  his 
Syftem  of  Aftrbnomy  (price  js.Sd.)  I  recom- 
inend  very  ftrongly  as  the  beft  poffible  work  for 
begmners,  and  even  for  thpfe  who  have  made 
fome  progrefs.  Guthrie's  Geograpliical  Gi^un^ 
liiar  (price  ias«)  will  very  properly  follow  it. 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  years  and  knowledge, 
more  columns  might  be  added,  fuch  as  the 
number  of  fquarb  miles-difference  of  time 
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frdtn  London— colour  of  the  pativcs — fpccics  of 
government — or  any  other  p^rtiiculars»  that,  by 
having  them  in  onepdintofview,  might  be  found 
pleafing  or  ufeftil ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  practice 
they  have  in  fome  fchools,  of  making  the  elder 
pupils  draw  out  thefe  matters  .themfelves  on  a: 
very  large  fized  paper;  by  which  means  it  is  the. 
better  impreflcci  on  their  memories.         . 

In  makii^g  the  pupils  acquainted  with  any 
particular  place  on  the  map  or  globe,  1  would; 
not  confine  myfelf  merely  to  point  it  out  ta 
them,  but  ^ould  inform  them  what  was  its 
hearing  from  London,  or  any  other  confpicuous. 
meridian  of  which  you  might  be  fpea'king  at  the 
time,  and  what  were  the  land  or  water  marks  by 
which  they  might  find  it  again,  if  neceffary,  or 
^cfcribe  its  fituation  from  memory,  in  convcr-r 
J^tion :  for  inftance,  if  fpeaking,  in  conipany,  of 
the  ifland  bf  Malia,  the  pupil  might  obferv^,  if 
be  was  afked  the  queftion,  that  it  is  fituated  in 
(he  Mediterranean  Sea,  fputhpf  Cape  Paflaro,  ia 
the  ifland  of  Siciiy,  diredly  eaft  of  T^nh,  on  the 
Barl^ry  coaft,  weft  of  the  lile  of  Candia,  and 
lyir^  ii]t  a  dired  line  between^  the  two  laft;  he. 
might  alfo  add,  that  it  is  fkc  mQft  £buthfrly  of 
all  the  ifiands  in  that  fea. 

Another  very  ufeful  and  ^  novel  method  o£ 
communicating infirucflion  wijth  regard  to  the' 
geographical  jituations  of  places,  to  the  more 
^uivanccd  pupils,  is  this.-«-Takc  the  globe,  or  a 
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good  map  of  Europe,  and  make  (with  jouit^ 
pencil  tracing  ihe  progrtky  what  I  (hall  term  a 
pRosPBCTiVE  VOYAGE,  OT  {uTvty  ;  fof  ioftancc, 
let  us  depart  from  London,  for  Cokstantino* 
^tB ;  we  pafs  the  ftraits  of  Dover  and  godowa 
Channel,  pointing  out  to  the  pupilthe  counties^ 
'  cities^  confiderable  towns  and  ports  on- our  own 
coaft,  fuch  as  Kent,  Hamplhire,  Cornwall, 
Portfmouth,  the  Ifle  of  Wjght,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
it)outh,  the  Land's  End,  (^c. ;  and  alfo  on  the 
oppoihe  coaft  of  France,  fuch  as  the  iflands  of 
Jeffcy  and  Guernfcy,  the  provinces  or  countie^i 
o(  Normandy  and  Britanny,  the  cities  of  Rouen, 
Caen^  Rennes,  and  Nanlx ;  U/bant  Point,  which 
anfvvers  to- our  Land's  End;  the  port  of  Breft, 
themoft  confiderable  in  France;  and  then  Port 
L'Orient  and  Belleifle ;  from  whence  ftretching 
acroii  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  we  pafs  Cape  Ortega!, 

H  the  moft  northerly  point  of.  Spain,  (here  (hew 
the  pupil  what  a  cape  is)  then  Capes  Ferrol 
and  Finifterre,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  mofl; 
weft^rly  .point ;  we  then  pafs  Vigo,  a  Spanifh 
port  ;•  Oporto  and  Lifbon,  the  two  chief  ^orts 
in  Portugal  3  St.  Ubes,  a  fmall  trading*town  5 
and  .Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  moft  fouth-weftcrly 
point  in  Spain,  which  having  doubled,  we  pafs 
Cadiz,  the  principal  fbuport  town^  and  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  (which  is  the 

,   moft  foutherly  point  of  Spain),  into  the  Medi- 
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'terrtneah  fea,  where  a  wide  field  opens  for  our 
obiervation. 

Aftcf  pafltng  Gibraltar,  we  Aretch  away  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  leaving  the  Capes  de  Gat  and 
Palos  on  the  weft^  and  the  Iflands  of  Ivica,  Ma--^ 
jbrca,  and  Minorca ;  and  northward  of  therA, 
Barcelona,  a  Spanilh  feai-port  iBwn ;  Toulon, 
the  greateft  pore  h  th^  fouth  of  France ;  and 
^iarfeilles  alfo  belonging  to  the  fame  pow^r ; 
ivith  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  the  ports  of  Nice,' 
C^noa,  and  Leghorn,  on  the  coaft  of  Italy. 

Althing  that  djreftion,  w^  then  pafs  the  ifland 
Hof  Sardinia,  leaving  Rome,  fhe  capital  of  all 
Italy,  the  river  Tiber,  the  port  of  Gjieta,  and 
the  gulph  and  city  of  Naples  to  the  north^aft^ 
#nd  either  go  throggh  the  Straits  of  Meflina  tq 
}:he  riorth-ean*  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily^  or  keep- 
ing to  the  Cbuthward  of  it,  (hape  our  courfe 
between  Cape  Paffaro,  its  moft  foutherly  poine, 
^d  the  rfland  of  Malta  ;  and  bearing  up  to  the 
porth-eaft  for  the  Archipelago,  we  leave  the  lit- 
tle iflands  of  Corfu,  Ccphalonia,  and  Zante,  to 
^hc  horth-weft  ;  entering  that  fca,  we  leave  the 
Morea  and   Corinib,  in  Greece,  to  the  north- 
ward, an<|  the  iflands  of  Cahdia,  to  the  fouth ; 
Rhodes^  Cyprus,  and  Nicofia,  with  fhc  towns 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Joppa,  on  the  cpafts  of  the 
•  Holy  Land,  to  the  fputh-caft ;  going  up  the 
'Archipelago  on  a  nprfh-eafterly  and  then  a  north 
courfe,   we  pafs  the  port  of  Smyrna^  and  the 
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famous  town  of  Troy,  and  enter  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardaneltes  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea,  diredly  north^eafl ;  at  the  entrance  into 
fhis  is  fitimtcd  th^  city  of  Conftantinople,  the 
jnetropolis  qf  the  Turkilh  empire,  whither  we 
were  bound,  and  from  whence  the  teacher  may 
accompany  his  pupil  on  a  furvey  of  the  Black 
,Sea,  and .  thence  condud  him  into  the  Sea  of 
Afoph. 

This  plan  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  land  of  by  fea ;  and  though  it  is,  I 
believe,  very  little  pradHfed  by  t^achers^  yet  I 
have  rqifon  to  think,  th^t  by  accuftoming  pu- 
pils  to  if,  they  would  have  a  much  better  idea 
of  the  fituations  of  places  than  they  generally 
have  ;  aind  if  to  the  names  of  the  feveraF  iflands, 
cities,  towns,  &r.  that  are  pafled  in  thefe  voy- 
jiges,  the  particulars  of  what  power  they  belong 
to,  what  they  produce  or  are  remarkable  for, 
could  be  added,  it  would*  be  fo  mucit  the  more 
.advantageous  (o  the  pupil. 

In  the  great  and  learned  Bojfuei^s  account  of 
the  ms^nner  in  which  he  intruded  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy^  and  his  brothers,  fpeaking  of  geo- 
graphy, heobferves: 

"  Geography  wa§  bul;  a  fport  and  a  pleafant 

•*  voyage  to  us ;  we  fell  down  rivers  io  their 

^^  gentle  current  j  then  put  out  to  fca,  viewed 

/^  the  coafts,  entered  the  ports  and  maritime 

ff  cities;  then  went  up  the  country*    This  \^ 
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^  performed  npt  in  a  hurry^  like  travellers  void 
/^  of  curiofety,  bar  enquired  after  every  thing 
*'  worthy  of  obfervatipn^  efpecially  the  manners 
^*  and  culloms  of  the  people/' 

I  think  this  is  all  tliat  I  have  to  fay  on  the 
fubjed^  as  far  as  relate  to  the  natural  and  po^ 
litical  divifions  of  the  earthy  and  the  ufes  and 
Jcnowledge  of  maps :  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters  of  inilrudiion,  great  care  mufl  be  taken 
ivith.the  young  pupils,  to  begin  with  that  which 
js  plain  and'fimple,  to  teach  them  but  very  lit*, 
tie  at  a  time,  and  to  fix  that  well  in  their  heads 
before  ypu  go  a  ftej)  farther,  or  proceed  to  anjF 
thing  new  in  the  fcience ;  by  which  means  thqr 
wilt  avoid  being  confufed  and  perplexed.     Bj 
giving  them  at  fir:ft  one  fimple  idea,  and  taking 
<:are  that  they  perfeftly  comprehend // before 
you  advance  farther,  and  then  adding  fome  other 
.  Simple  idea  (which  may  happen  to   lie  next  in 
the  way  to  what  you  aim  at),  and  no  more  to 
it,  and  thus  proceeding  by  gentle  and  infenlible 
fteps,  children  have  had  early  better  apprehenfi- 
ons  of  things^  and  their  thoughts  extended  further 
than  could  have  been  expeded.  In  fa6t,  all  Icnow- 
ledge  is  gradual  and  progreflive;  and  if  youat* 
tempt  to  go  far  before  the  previous  principles 
and  parts  are  thoroughly  undeirfiood,  you  pluck 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe ;  you  puzzle  and  con- 
found the  pupil,  and  he,  never  has  clear  ideas  of, 
f|)P  fubjcft  afterwards,  perhaps.     When  he  has 

'    '  learnt 
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learnt  any  thing  himfelf,  there  it  not  a^  better 
inethodof  fixing  it  in  hi<  tnemory^  and  encou* 
raging  him  to  go  op,  ^sto  fct-htm  to  teach  it 
toothers.    . 

I  think  the  ftudy  of  the  globes  (hotild  be  be-* 
gun  early,  and  foiipwed  up  dtligentiy,  if  the 
teacher  wiH  but  be  careful  to  diftinguifli  vhat 
the  child  i$  capable  of  knowings  and  what  not  ^ 
fer  which  this  will,  perhaps,  ferve  as  a  ri^k  that 
isiay  go  a  good  way  $  viz.  tbs^t  children  m|iy  be 
.  taught  any  thing  that  f^lls  ui|der  their  £enfe$^ 
cfpecially  ^heir  iight^  as  far  as*  their  memories 
9nly  are  exercifed :  thu<  a  very  young  chile) 
ynay  learn  which  is  the  equator,  which  the  brazen 
vuridiam,  borixon,  'See.  which  Enrofe,  and  whic!| 
f^and^  upon  the  globes,  as  fopit^  almoff^  a$  he 
Jcnows  the  rooms  of  the  houfe  he  lives  in,  if  care 
lie  taken  not  to  teach  him  too  muchac  a  time. 
Bor  to  give  him  any  thing  new,  till  that  which  he 
is  about  is  perfectly  learnt  and  filled  in  his  o^e* 
tnory. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  terrcftrial  globe,  of 
the  artificial  divifions  of  the  earth  delineated 
upon  it ;  and  as  I  muft  unavoidably  intermix 
agronomical  matter  or  obfervations  with  what 
I  have  to  fay  on  that  fubjeA,  I  Aiall  firft  begirt 
with  defcribing  the  natui^e  and  principles  of  the 
latter  fcience,  and  then  (late  what  I  havf  (o  ob« 
ierve  to  the  teacher,  as  the  heft  mode  of  commu* 

•'  -  pieating  , 
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likating  the  knonvledge  qf  the  terreftml  globei 
in  the  form  of  a  leisure,  and  .  in  the  terjns  I 
have  bi^en  in  Che  habit  of  delivering  it  to  iiif 

pupiM. 

I  would  inform  the.  fcbolar,  that  aftronomy 
teaches  us  th^  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bo-* 
dies;  v^z.  the  (un»  moon^,  and  Aars^  cometti^ 
i^c.  their  numbers,  magnitude^  or  fiie,  diC 
tance^  and  periods  of  revolution;  the  power  or 
means  by  which  they  are  all  fufpended  in  thie 
heavens,  and  kept  within  the  orbit  of  their  fc-  • 
veral  revolutions,  appointed  for  them  by  the 
Aborable  Creator,  at  the  beginning  <Qf 
Hime. 

I  would  inform  him,  that  this  power  is  thlat 
of  gravitation  or  attraction,  difcoycred  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  by  which  one  body  has  a 
natural  tendency  towards  another ;  and  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  partic-ular,  are  fuppofed  to 
poiTefs  certain  qualities  of  attraiilion  of  the  fame 
jiature  that  a  magnet  has,  with  refpedl  to  a  ncei< 
die  or  any  other  metal  of  the  fame  kind  ;  which 
is  proved  by  theattradion  of  the  moon  cxercifed 
on  the  waters  of  ;pur  earth,  caufing  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  fea,  and  the  phenomena  of  tides. 
It  is  alfo  defined  to  be  a  law  by  which  any  body 
Tails  to  the  ground,  when  difengaged  frptri  whstt 
Supported  it.     This  law  pervades  all  nature. 

I  would  then  inform  him,,  that  there  were 
feveral  different  opinions  entertained  bbth^  by 

•     ■      '    the 
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the  antients  and  mo(]erns^  refpeding^the  fitoi^ 
don  of  the  earth  aud  heavenly  t>odies ;  fomc  flip* 
p^fiag  that  the  eanh  ftood.ftill,  and  that  thefua 
and  flats  moved  round  it ;  .but  that  Pythagoras^ 
among  the  ancients,  taijgh*;  the  very  reverfcj  and 
ihough  his  fyftem  was  oppofed,  fell  into  difrc-» 
pute^  and  was  for  many  Genturici^  totally  neg- 
}cded^  yet  ;t  wa?  revived  about  3gp  years  ago 
by  Copernicus^  ,a  native  of  Prujfiar,  ^nd  has  been 
(nee  .eftabliihed  on  fuch  clear  and  folid  princi^ 
plc^  by  our  great  ^cwton^  that  it  is  now  uni- 
irerfally  received. 

This  fydetp  u  difpofied  in  the  following 
nanner :  The  ^un  is  placed  in  the  center,  fn^m 
whence  it  never  njoves  ;  but  from  fome  obfcr- 
vations  made  on  its  fpots,  it  is  found  to  have.a 
motion  round  il^  own  ^xis^  frpm  weft  to  caft^  iq 
about  ^5  days, 

llound  about  him,  at  unequal  diftances,  ^^'^ 

opaque  or  dark  fpherical  bodies,  continually  rc-» 

irolve/  to  which  the  fun  difpenfes  light  s^nd  h^at; 

fhcfc  are  called  the  primary    planet^.     That 

which  is  neareft  to  the  fun^  is  called  Mercury  % 

fhe  next,  Fenus*^  thpn  our  e^rth  ;  the  next  bc- 

jpnd^  is  Mars  j  after  him,.  Jupiter ;  then  Saturn  i 

and  the  moft  diftant  of  all  is,  iht  Georgium  Su 

4*c/'^  lately  difeovcredby  Dr.  Herfchel :  the  four 

lafl  are  csillcd  fuperipr  planets,  becaufe  their  cjr^n 

cuit^  arc  beyond  the  earth's  orbit :  Mercury  and 

Femf  gifP  CSiIled  inferior  plan^ts^  becaiifc  thcif 

circuits  are  within  that  orbit, 

Bpfid« 
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Glides  thcfe,  thiere  arc  difcovercd  in  this  fyt- 
tern  feveral  oth^  bodies^  whic!h  m^e  about 
fofticof  thcfe  primary  plailecs  in  the  fame  man* 
ncr  as  they  move  round  the  fun.  Thefe  are 
icallcd  /econdairy  planets  or  fatellites.  The  moft 
conrpicuous  of  them  is  the  moon,  which  nwvcs 
round txir  earth  ;/Bur  more  in  like  manner  round 
yupiteri  according  to  recent  obfervations  hf 
Dr.  Herschel,  yr^r»  round  Saturn  i  and\y&r 
ronnd  t\iQ  Georgian. 

All  thefe  planets^  both  primary  and  feconda- 
ry,  being  opaque  bodies,  and  receiving  all  their 
light  from  the  fun,  as  well  as  making  their 
-great  revolutions  round  him,  are,  for  ihbfe  rea- 
fons,  looked  upon  z&  dependents  on  him,  and 
make  up  altogether  what  is  called  the  folar  fyf- 
tern,  and  which  all  allronomers  now  confider  as 
tlie  true  one. 

All  thefe  planets  move  one  way,  from  weft  to 
caft  :  and  of  the  primary  planets,  the  mbft  re- 
mote is  the  iongcft  in  finifliing  its  courfe  round 
the  fun. 

With  refpeft  to  the  tables  of  the  diftances  of 
the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  the  variation  of 
their  diftances  at  different  periods  of  their  revo- 
lutions, occafioned  by  the  elliptical  form  of 
their  orbits,  the  teacher  will  find  them,  fo  well 
laid  down,  in  burner,  Guthrie,  and  other  aftro- 
nomical  guides,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  infert 
ihem  here :  the  fame  alfo  with  regard  to  their 

diftances 
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difiances  from  each  other;  their  magnitadejl 
and  diftmeters  ;  the  periods*  of  their  revolutions 
round  the  fun,  and  round  their  own  axis :  but 
1  mud  hereobfcrve,  that  it  is  not  yctafccrtamed 
■whether  Mcrciiry  and  Saturn  revolve  round 
their  axis,  on  account  of  the  forisner's  being  too 
near  the  fun,  and  the  latter  too  far  cff  to  deter- 
mine that  point.  It  is  khown  that  ail  the  other 
planets  do,  by  the  appearance  and  difappear- 
ance  of  certain  fpots  on  their  furfaces  at  certain 
dated  times ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Mtr^ 
cury  and  Saturn  do  the  jfamc^  though  it  is  not 
yet  difcovercd.  ^  ^ 

The  moon  revolves  about  her  axis,  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time  that  (he  makes"  her  courfc 
rourtd  the  earth,  which  is  twenty-eight  days,  or 
a  lunar  month,  as  it  is  called  i  fo  that  her  inha- 
bitants have  but  one  day  throughout  the  year* 
She  is  alfo  carried  with  the  earth  round  the 
funi 

r 

The  tables  of  the  periods  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  other  moons  or  fatellites  round  their  rc^ 
fpedive  primary  planets,  '\l'ith  their  feveral  dif- 
tances  from  them,  may  alfo  be  found  in  the 
before-mentioned  authors ;  but  it  is  proper  ttf 
obfcrve,  th^t  Salurn,  in  addition  to  its  tnoons, 
has  alfo  a  fhining,  broad,  and  flait  ring,  Whidi 
encompafles  it,  without  adhering  in  any  place 
tq  its  body.  But  what  laws  this  ring  is  fubjeft 
to,  or  what  ufc^  it  may  lerve,  are  yet  unknown- 
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iAy  tcakn  for  not  inferting  the  ubies  here  i«» 
tliat  it  will  prevent  perplexity  to  the  young  p^»^ 
pi!,  .VP;ho  may  maice  them  a  Separate  ftudy  in  de* 
tail  with  other  matters,  after  he  has  acquired  « 
knowlec^e  of  the  great  cutlines  of  the  fci^acCp 
Mrhich  ihoiild  be  comprefied  within  as  fmall  a 
compaTs  as  poffible  at  fkA,  and  not  too  much, 
at  a  time  given  him  to  4earn. 

It  i^,  however,  necciFary  for  ^  the  pupil  t0. 
know  the  feveral  diftances  of  the  primaries  and 
thek  i^anets,  in  order  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  the  excellency  of  the  CoperHican  fyftem; 
Jkrcording  to  which,  the  motions  of  all  the  pla- 
nets^ both  primary  and  fecondary,  are  regulated 
hy  <mt  general  law  ;  viz-^ 

The  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  th« 
primary  and  fecondary  planets,  are  to  one  an«. 
other,  «s  the  cubes  of  their  dillances  from  the 
iun,  and  the  center  of  their  particular  primary,, 

I  would  then  inform  the  pupil,  that  far  be« 
yond  this  folar  fyftem  are,placed  thc^;r^rf  ilars, 
iuppofed  .to  ht  funs  and  the  centers  of  other 
iyfiems,  atfuch.an  immenfe  diftance,  that  the 
bcft  tclefcopes  reprefent  them  but  as  points  t 
they  are  called  fixed  ftdrs^  becaufe  from  ail  ages 
they  -have  not  been  obferved  to  change  their 
^tuation..  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  denote  the  place 
of  any  of  the  intermediate  celeftial  bodies,  or 
moving  ftars,^  called  planets  (from  ptanao;  a 
Cr^/i  word,  fignifying  to- wander),,  by  afligning 

what 
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n^hat  part  of  the  fphere  of  the  ifixcd  ftars  ihcf 
appear  to  us  to  be  in,  or  more  properly  undef. 
And  accordingly^  it  is  ufual  to  difiinguifii^  that 
tract  of  the  fphere  of  i;he  fixed  ftars^  under 
'which  all  the  planets  iinoVe»  by  the  ajiert/msov 
eofiitelUrions  that  lie  in  that  tradl ;  which  be- 
ing  fancied  to  rcprefertt  feveral  things^  in  order 
to  diftingniih  them  froni  each  other^  are  there* 
fore  called  Ji^ns ;  and  becaufe  the  things  reprc- 
fentcd  by  them  are  moft  of  thtm  todia,  orani* 
inals  (from  a  Gr^ek  work  fignifying /mVag^' ^r<ftf* 
ikres)  i  hence  ail  this  tracfl  is  ftyled  the  Zodiac. 
Now  the  ^r<^//,  wherein  the  earth  performs  its 
annual  period  (and  which  the  funfeems  to  move 
round  every  year)  runs  under  the  very  middle 
of  the  zodiac  ;  whence  this  middle  part  of  the 
zodiac  is  of  fpecial  note  in  aftronomy,  and  it 
therefore  diftinguiflied  by  a  peculiar  name>  be- 
ing called  the  ecliptic.  This,  as  well  as  the  whole 
zodiac,  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  confieUation  ot/ign,  to  which  each 
part  was  ftrmcrly  affigned,  and  correfponds 
with  the  fapie  figns  on  the  wodden  horizon  ift 
the  terreftrial  globe. 

.    The  names  and  charaders  of  the  faid  figns^ 
are  as  follow : 

Aries..   Taurus.    Geminu    Cancer.    Xeo.    Virga.    Llkfa. 

<V»  ii  n  ©         SI        ^         ^ 

Scorpio.      Sagittarius*      Capriconps*     Aquarius.     Fifcei* 

.in.        ,  t  ^  vy  as         K 

Bellies 
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Beiides  the  planets,  there  are  other  erratic^ 
bodies,  called  comets,  whofe  orbits  run  in  quite 
different  direftions  from  theirs,  and  fo  eccen- 
trie,  that  they  make  excurfions  upwards  of  ten 
tlioufand  millions  of  miles  beyond  Saturn's  or- 
bit ;  and  yet  at  that  amazing  diftance  they  are 
incomparably  nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of 
the  ftars  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  keeping  clear 
of  the  attrading  power  of  all  the  liars,  and  re- 
turning periodically  by  virtue  of  the  fun's  at- 
tradion. 

It  is  calculated^,  by  allronomers,  that  the 
neareft  of  the  fixed  liars  are  at  lead  100,000 
times  further  from  us,  than  we  ^re  from  the  fun  ; 
nay,  fo  inconceivable  is  the  fpace  betwixt  us 
and  them,  that  allrpnomers  have  computed  the 
dillance  of  Sirius^  or  the  dog  liar,  which  is  thought 
the  neareft,  to  be  nolefs  thah  2,200,0000,000,000, 
/.  e.  *  two  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
millions  of  miles.  So  that  a  cannon  ball,  in  its 
fwifteft  motion,  would  be  above  fix  hundred 
thoufand  years  in  travelling  it. 

If  a  fpeclator  was  placed  as  near  to  any  fixed 
Aar  as  we  d:re  to  the  fun,  that  ftar  would,  in  all 
probability,  appear  to  him  as  big  as  the  fun  ap- 
pears to  us  I  and  our  fun  would  feem  no  bigger 
than  a  fixed  ftar. 

With  refpedl  to  the  ufe  and  pradice  of  the 
problemso^  the  celestial  globe,  I  do  not  think 
it  neceflary,  ia  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  enter 

z  into 
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•  into  the  particulars  df  them,  as  they  are  fefdbnf 
the  objeds  of  juvenile  ftudy,  and  stre  fo  limited 
in  their  nature  from  the  confined  knowledge  wc 
have  ojf  aftronomy,  that  the  teacher  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  them,  with  fuch  able 
guides  as  Turner,  Guthrie,  and  the  writers  on 
ailronomy  i»  particular,  fuch  as  Haller^  Keil, 
New f on,  Fergu/orty  Gregory y  &c. ;.  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  appear  neceflary  to  n>e  to  enter  inta 
any  defcription  of  the  lines  and  circks^on  the 
terreftrial  globe,,  or  its  figure  and  other  particu- 
lars, did  I  not  know,  by  experience,  that  it  is 
not  merely  explaining  them  that  wifl  anfwer  the 
purpofe  to  the  young  pupil,  but  the  doing  it  in 
fuch  a  connedledy  methodical,  concife^  and  clear 
manner,  divefted  of  all  ttnneceffary  detail,,  and 
the  ufual  farrago  of  fcientific  pedants  in  theart» 
that  he  rnay  compkatly  comprehend  ir^  and  be 
led  to  attend  voluntarily  to  it,  by  depart- 
ing in  fome  meafure  from  the  beaten  track  of 
Written  treatifei  on  the  fubjcft ;  it  is^  proper 
forme  to  obfetve  here,  that  boys  (houJd  be  ad- 
dreiTcd  in  I'anguage  adapted  to>  their  yea^s,  and 
fuch  a»  they  can  underftand,  fimplc  and  con- 
cife,  but  forcible ;  they  will  Itarn  much  more 
from  your  delivering  what  you  wilh  tt>  teach 
them,  by  way  of  ledture^  than  froin  books,,  oir 
obliging  them  to  get  it  by  heart  i  for  it  then  bc^ 
comes  a  talk,  and  not  an  amufemcnt;,  alabottjF». 
and  not  an  attractive  ndvelty. 

I  will 
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\  will  now  ftippofe  inyfelf  with  the  globes  be« 
fbre  nie»  addreiling  a  ckfs  of  young  gentlemen 
or  ladies. 

The  Globe  on  tvhich  We  live  i^  in  oblique 
fphere,  a|:ipearing  to  be  equally  furrounded  by  ^ 
the  heavenis  on  every  fide^  refting  upon  nothing, 
and  fufpended  in  the  heavens  as  you  fee  the 
bther  moving  ftars  are,  by  the  power  of  attri^c-> 
tion  and  gravitation,  fomething.  like  that  of  the 
magnet ;  it  revolves  round  the  fun^  which  is 
immoveable,  in  365  days^  6  hours,  or^  as  we 
call  it,  a  year,  being  kept  in  its  proper  orbit  or 
path^  by  the  attraclion  of  the  fun  and  the  pla« 
nets,  and  its  own  gravitation  or  natural  tendency 
to  its  center. 

A  Spher  e  is  notpcrfeftly  round  like  a  marble, 
but  is  flat  at  the  top  and  bottom,  or,  as  we  call 
it,  at  the  poles,  which  are  the  extremities  of 
this  imaginary  line,,  called  the  axis,  the  upper 
being  termed  the  North  Pole,  and  the  lower  > 
the  South  Pole. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fpheres^  viz.  a 
right  fphere,  a  parallel  fphere,  and  an  oblique 
Inhere. 

^  In  a  right  or  diredt  fphere,  the  poles,  as  you 
perceive,  (here  fliift  the  globe  to  a  right  fphere,) 
bofh  touch  the  wpodcn  horizon,  the  cqu^^- ' 
tor^pailes  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ^  and  the 
parallel  circles  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  hod- 
%oxx^  which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  people  who  live 

z  2  .  under 
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Under  the  equinoftiial  line.  The  ienith  and 
Nadir  are  the  poles  of  our  horizon,  or  extent  df 
view  around  us,  being  two  imaginary  points  in 
the  heavens ;  the  point  diredtly  over  our  heads, 
being  called  the  Zenith,  and  that  point  of  the 
heavens  under  our  feet,  the  Nadir,  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  furprifed  to  hear  me  fay,  that  point 
of  the  heavens  undtr  our  feet ;  but  the  fadl  is, 
as  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  axis  thus — 
f  turning  the  globe  once  round,  and  pointing  to 
the  axis)  every  twenty-four  hours,  fn^hich  makes 
day  and  night,  by  its  being  turned  alternately 
*  towards  and  from  the  fun,  as  you  fee  me  turn 
this  globe  towards  and  from  the  window  or 
candle,  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  was  owtt 
our  heads  at  twelve  at  noon,  muft,  of  courfe,  be 
under  our  feet  at  twelve  at  night ;  but  Ipeaking 
properly,  no  part  of  the  earth  can  be  faid  to  be 
uppermoft  or  lowermoil ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  feem  to  have  the  earth  under  their 
feer,  and  the  heavens  over  their  heads,  and  Ihips 
fail  with  their  bottoms  oppofite  to  each  other. 

Ih  a  parallel  fphere  the  poles  are  in  the  Ze« 
nith  and  Nadir,  or  ftand  exacftly  perpendicular 
thus,  (pjacing  the  globe  in  a  parallel  poiition ;) 
the  equator  ist  parallel  to,  and  coincides  with, 
the  wooden  horizon,  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that 
you  fee  the  horizon  quite  covers  it  from  your 
view ;  the  parallel  circles  are  alfo  parallel  to  the 

horizon. 
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horizon,  which  c^n  only  be  faid  of  people  under 
cither  polis. 

In  an  oblique  fphercj  as  this  planet  on  which 
^ve  Uve  is,  the  inhabitants  have  one  of  the  poles 
above,  and  the  other  under  the  horizon ;  thus— n 
(pl^ce  the  globe  in  an  oblique  poiitionj  the  axis 
jHoping,  the  North  Pole  inclining  towards 
the  horizon,  and  the  equator  and  parallel  cir« 
cles  cutting  it  obliquely,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all 
who  dp  not  live  under  the  equinoctial  or  ^he 
poles^ 

For  the  better  undcrftanding  the  dodlrine  of. 
the  globe,  it  is  neceflary  to  inform  you*  tha^ 
this  (pointing  to  the  globe)  is  an  artificial  re- 
femblance  of  the  planqt  we  live  upon,  called,, 
^y  aftronomers,  the  e^rth,  s^nd  that  thefe  feveral 
circles  defcribed  upon  it  are  nlerely  imaginary, 
the  better  to  give  you  an  idea  of  ?he  nature  of 
the  real  gIo(>e  and  it^  motions,  various  pofi- 
tions,  i^c.  for  the  earth  itfelf,  fecn  at  a  certam 
diflance  with  a  telcfcope,  would  appear  to  you 
as  an  ora,nge  dqes  to  the  bare  eye, »  with  fmaU 
protuberances  oil  its  fur  face. 

The  Circles  are:  i.  The  Equator,  and 
the  circles  parallel  to,  or  running  eyen  with  it. 
I^  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts 
QV  hemiifpheres  (which  in  the  Greek  language,^ 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  means  half  a^ 
foherej)  and  on  this  circle  are    marked  the, 

z  a  (degrees 
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degrees  of  longitude  or  diftance  from  the  firljl: 
meridian  (which  is  this  line  running  from  pole 
to  pole,  and  palling  through  the  word  London^ 
from  whence  our  longitude  is  always  calciilated^j 
and  is  niarked  with  an  o,  as  yeu  fee)  either  eall 
or  weft,  each  meridian  being  ten  degrees  diftant 
from  the  other,  and  running  on  to  i8p  either 
way,  which  is  juft  one  half  the  circumference 
or  meafurement  of  the  globe  round  its  center. 

The  parallel  circles  are  fo  called  from  their 
running  pars^Uel  to,  or  even  with  the  equator,, 
of  which  there  are  nine  in  number  inclufive 
between  the  equator  and  cither  pole,  iq  degrees 
diffant  from  ieach  other,  every  degree  of  latitude 
being  60  geographical  miles,  and  every  10  de- 
grees 600  fuch  miles  ;  confequehtly  it  is  54OQ 
miles  from  the  equator  to  eithe^  pole,  which  is 
one  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  th^  globe* 

2.  The  Brazen  fderi^ian  is  that  circle  in  whicft 
the  globe  is  fufpended  and  moves,  dividing  it 
into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  hcmifpfieres,  and  orx 
which  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  marked,  be- 
ing cpunted  northward  from  the  Equator  tp  the 
North  Pole,  a^nd  foythwatd  from  the  Equator 
to  the  South  Poje.  Thofe  lines  which  you  per-, 
ceivc  run  parallel  with  it,  are  termed  meridional 
lihts,  and  where  they  are  24  in  number  they 
;ire  15  degrees  in  meafurement,  or  one  hour  ii^ 
difference  of  time  afunder:  thus  thofe  whalivc 
wnder  the  meridional  line  o?i  ^hc  j|"ight-band. 
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tint  is,  to  the  ^aftward  of  the  firft  meridian^ 
have  the  fun  one  hour  before  us^  and  thofe  \^ho 
live  under  the  meridional  line  on  the  left  hand, 
that  is,  weft  of  us,  have  the  fun  an  hour  .after 
CIS ;  .  this  (hews  what  is  meant  by  eaft  and 
VfcR  longitude:  and»as  longiiuoeis  nothing 
Jrtiore  than  the  diftance  any  place  is  eaft  or  weft 
of  the  iirft  meridian,  fo  latitude  isjhedi£* 
tance  a  place  is  from  the  Equator  north  or 
ibuth;  if  it  be  north  of  the  Equator,  it  is 
called  north  latitude ;  and  if  it  be  fouth  of  the 
Equator,  it  is  called  fouth  latitude. 

3.  The  Zodiac  is  that  circle  which  cuts  the 
Equator  obliquely,  and  is  divided  into  12  figns^ 
through  which  the  fun  feems  to  pafs  within  tfic 
(pace  of  12  months,  each  flgn  containing  30 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  ecliptic  is  a  linic 
pai&ng  through  the  middle  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
ihews  the  fun's,  or  ratjier  the  earth's  path  or 
orbit  \n  which  it  moves  annually.  The  figns  in 
the  Zodiac  correfpond^  with  tho£e  on  the  wooden 
horizon,  as  you  perceive.  ^ 

4.  Thp  HORIZON  is  this  broad  wooden  circle 
in  which  the  globe  ftands,  dividing  it  into  the 
upper  and  lower  hemifph^res^  The  place  where 
any  one  ftands,  is  the  center  of  this  horizon 
and  hemifphere^ 

Tht  fenfible  hprizon,  or  the  loweft  part  of  the 
heavens  you  can  fee,  feems  to  touch  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  is  the  utmoft  limits  of  our 

?  4  %ht. 
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fight,  whether  we  (land  upon  a  mountain,  or  an 
cxtenfive  plain,  or  in  a  valley.  The  rational  bo^ 
rizon  is  fuppofed  parallel  to  this,  and  to  be-cx- 
tended  to  the  heavens.  On  the  wooden  horizon 
months  and  days  of  the  year,  with  the  figns  and 
degrees  of  the  Zodiac  correfponding  with  them, 
are  marked,  in  order,  on  any  given  day  of  the 
month,  to  find  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

Thefe  four  circles  arc  called  Great  Circles, 
and  all  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 

5.  The  Tropics  are  thofe  two  circles,  one 
on  each  fide  the  Equator,  and  both  at  23  degrees 
and  a  half  diftancc  from  it.  The  word  tropick 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  trepo,  I  turn 
back ;  bccaufe  when  the  fun,  in  his  progrefs, 
arrives  at  either  of  thefe  circles,  he  turns  back 
again  ;  they  fliew  how  far  he  proceeds  north  or 
fouth  of  the  Equator  every  year,  and  are  the 
boundaries  of  his  progrefs.  The  tropic  of 
Cancer  i^  north  of  the)  Equator,  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  fouth  of  it :  when  he  arrives  at  Can- 
cer, it  is  midfiMnmer  with  us,  and  we  have  the 
longeft  day,  as  on  June  22d;  when  he  reaches 
the  Equator  again  it  is  autumn  with  us,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal  as  on  September  23d; 
when  he  reaches  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn,  it 
is  the  depth  of  winter  with  us,  and  the  fhorteft 
day,  as  on  December  21(1;  and  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  Equator  again,  it  is  Spring  with  us, 

and 
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and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  as  on  the 
20th  of  March.  You  muft  alfo  obferve,  that 
i;vhen  the  fun  is  arrived  at  Cancer;  and  it  is 
jRimmer  with  us^  it  is  winter  to  thofe  who  live 
between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
South  Pole ;  and  that  when  the  fun  is  in  Capri- 
corn, it  is  winter  to  us  who  live  between  the 
^ropick  of  Cancer  and  the  North  Pole.  The 
inhabitants  who  live  between  the  Tropics  and 
the  Polar  Circles,  have  temperate  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  as  we  have  ;  but  thofe  who  live 
between  the  Tropics,  and  cfpecially  under  the 
Equator,  have  very  hot  and  burning  weather. 

6.  The  Polar  are  thofe  two  Circ;-es  whicH 
you  perceive  neareft  the  Poles,  that  at  the  North 
Pole  being  called  the  Ardic,  and  that  at  the 
South  the  Antarftie  :  it  is  called  A rftic  from 
the  Greek  work  ar£los^  a  bear ;  bec^ufe  the  bear 

is  the  neareft  conftellation  in  the  heavens  to  the 

» 

North  Pole,  and  Antardlic  derived  from  the 
fame  language,  means  oppofite  to  or  over  again!!: 
the  bear  ~iantiy  in  Greek).  Thefe  ciircles  are  i^ 
degrees  and  a  half  diftant  from  each  Pole,  and 
66  degrees  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  Equator ; 
the  inhabitants  who  live  within  them  have  the 
greateft  extremity  of  cold,  biit  their  day  is  ex- 
ceedingly long,  the  fun  being  from  one  month 
to  fix  without  fetting  to  them  ;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  feel  very  little  of  his  kindly 

genial,  influengp* 

7.  The 
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7.  The  earth  is  divided  into  five  Zones  § 
wis,  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  two  Frigid^  and  the 
two  l^emperatei  and  are  called  Zones>  beeaufc 
they  encompafs  the  earth  like  a  girdle^  or  belCj 
which  is  the  Engl^ilh  for  the  Gjcek  word  Zoni. 

The  Torrid  Zone  lies  between  the  two  Tro* 
pics,  aftd  is  fo  denominated  from  the  exceffivc 
Jieat  pf  the  climate,  the  fun  pafling  over  it  twice 
t^tty  year,  and  being  in  a  manner  perpendicu- 
lar over  their  heads ;  not  diftant  in  the  foutiliern 
horizon  as  he  is  to  us,  with  his  rays  or  heat  con- 
fe^ently  falling  more  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
not  with  half  that  effect :  the  great  heat  of  the 
Torrid  Zone  in  foroe  meafure  accounts  for  the 
fwarthy,  fun-burnc  colour  of  the  iah^Wtants 
ivho  live  under  it. 

The  two  Frigid  Zones  lie  within  the  Polar 
Circles,  and  are  fo  called  from  the  exceflive  cold 
within  tbofe  circles,  {xon\frigidus^  2i  Latin  word^ 
ineaning  coId« 

The  two  Temperate  Zones  lie  between  th^ 
Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles  ;  viz.  the  Norths 
crn  Temperate  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Arftic  Circle,  and  irhe  Southern  Tem- 
perate between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  th^ 
Antardic  Circle,  Gr^at  Britain  lies  in  the 
Northern  Temperate  Zone^  and  therefore  wc 
have  a  mild  climate,  not  too  hot  or  too  cold  | 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  further  you  go 
from  England  fouthward,  the  more  arid  mar? 

'  .  fw;irtby 
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fwarthy  the  inhabitants  are>  tjill  at  lad  they  are 
found  quite  ^lack. 

The  Tropics,  Polar  Circles,  &fr.  arc  called 
leffer  circles,  becaufe  they  do  not  divide  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  as  the  greater  cir** 
cles  do. 

Climates  are  fpaces  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  bounded  by  imaginary  circles,  parallel 
to  the  Equator,  fo  broad,  that  the  length  of  the 
day  in  one  exceeds  that  of  another  half  an  hour^ 
of  which  there  are  60  in  number  ;  vn.  24  from 
the  EquatcMf  to  each  of  the  Polar  Circles,  and  6 
from  either  of  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  refpec^ 
tive  Poles,  between  which  laft,  there  is  a  differ* 
cnce  of  an  entire  month  ;  the  fun  appearing  int 
the  firft,  one  month  above  the  horizon,  without 
fetiingi  in  the  fecond  fwo  months,  and  faon  to 
the  Pole,  where  there  is  a  day  of  fix  months^ 
af)d  the  nights  proportionable,  when  the  fun  i$ 
pn  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Equator* 

Thefe  Climates  are  not  of  an  equal  breadth, 
and  they  are  much  the  broadefl:  near  the  Equa-. 
tor;  the  iirft  Climate  next  the  Equator  being 
8  degrees  odd  minutes  in  breadth,  whereas  the 
11th  Climate  is  little  more  than  9  degrees 
Inroad,  as  may  be  fecn.by  referring  to  your  Pre* 
CEPTOR,Ovol.  !•  p>i95;  and  where  you  will 
find,  that  in  the  Frigid  Zone  the  days  en* 
Creafe  by  months,  as  above-mentioned;  you 
ijvlll  ?>lfp  find  by  thp  table,  page  196,  that  every 

degree 
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degree  of  longitude  counted  on  the  Equator^  !• 
60  geographical  miles,  but  that  as  the  meridioiw 
al  lines  approach  nearer  each  other  as  yqu  ad- 
irance  towards  cither  Pole,  confequcntly  the 
nurober  of  miles  between  thofe  lines  raufl  leiTen 
in  proportion;  for  inftance,  a  degrcq^of  longi- 
tude in  52  degrees  of  latitude,  contains  but  ^7 
iniles^  though  it  be  full  6q  miles  upon  th^ 
^uator. 

The  Antipodes  (from  the  Greek  words  anii 
and  pousy  oppoiite  our  feet)  are  thofc  inhabi-. 
|ant<  of  the  globe  who  lie  under  oppoiite  meri* 
dUns^  ^nd  oppoiite  parallels ;  thefc  have  exadlly 
4iffer^n.t  feafons  from  us,  their  winter  being  our 
jfununer^  their  noon-day  our  midnight,  and 
their  longed  day  our  fhorteH: :  in  a  word,  they 
are  p^ecifely  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude  and 
longitude  foutb  of  the  Equator,  as  we  are  north 
ef  it.  Here  the  teacher  (hould  (hev^  the  pupil& 
the  precife  Antipodes  of  Great  Britain,  by  turn* 
ing'tbe  horary  index  la  hours  from  the  given 
place,  or  turning  the  globe  half  round,  and 
then  counting  as  many  degrees  on  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  Equator,  as  the  given  placa  is  on 

this. 

The  Hour  Circle  is  that  brazen  horary  circlQ 

fixed  on  the  north  or  uppermoil  part  of  the 
globe,  with  an  index,  and  (hew's  how  many 
hours,  and  confequcntly  how  many  degrees,  any 
place  is  eaft  or  weft  of  another  place,  iot2^% 

every 
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tircry  15  degrees  call  or  weft  iar  an  hour,  fo  every 
hour  is  15  degrees. 

The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  that  pliant  brafi 
plate  divided  into  go  degrees,  one  fourth  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  by  which  the  diC- 
tances  of  places  may  be  found  by  meafurcment^ 
and  many  ufeful  problems  refolved. 

The  circumference  of,  or  meafurement  round 
the  terreftrial  globe,  is  360  degrees,  every  de- 
gree being  60  geographical  miles,  (or  69  and  a 
half  Englifli  meafured  miles  by  the  ilandard;}  fo 
that  the  whole  circuit  is  21,600  fuch  miles,  and 
if  the  diameter  was  a  third  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, the  diameter  would  be  7200  miles ;  but 
the  DIAMETER  IS  ds  7  to  2t,  wWch  uiakcs  it 
Ibmething  lefs  than  a  third  part  of  the  ciitum- 
ference.  If  we  reduce  the  geographical  miles  to 
£nglilh,  or  meafured  miles,  the  ^circumference 
of  the  curth  will  be  about  24,000  miles,  and  the 
diameter  8idoo. 

To  redify  the  globe  previous  to  the  perform-- 
ance  of  any  ^f  the  problems,  let  the  brazen  me- 
ridian  |land  due  north  and  fouth,  then  bring 
the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  let 
there  be  90  degrees  between  that  place  and^thc 
horizon,  both  north  and  fouth,  and  the  given 
place  will  be  in  the  Zenith  i  the  globe  being 
thus  reftified,  you  may  proceed  to  folyc  any 
problem  j  but  as  they  are  laid  down  in  every 
>  geographical 
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geographical  woil^,  there  is  ho  ofrca^on  to  infert 
them  here. 

I  have  been  often  alked  by  a  pupil  why  the 

iphere  of  the  earth  is  oblique,   the  days  and 

.    aights  unequal^  and  the  feafons  different  from 

what  they  ufed  to  be,  as  he  had  read  of  their  be* 

ing  formerly  othenvife. 

To  this  I  have  generaUy  replied,  that  it  is 
vith  much  reafon  fuppofed^  that,  previous  to 
the  general  deluge,  the  globe  or  fpherc  of  the 
earth  was  in  a  parallel  pofition,  i.  e.  that  its 
Poles  were  exadly  perpendicular,  or  in  the  Zc- 
,  nith  and  Nadir,  and  without  having  the  North 
Pole  inclining  to  the  horizon,  as  it  now  does ; 
in  which  pofition  of  the  eajrth,  equal  day  and 
nighty  and  two  feafons  only,~the  one  moderately 
warm,  and  the  other  moderately  cool,  or  fpn)^ 
and  autumn^  were  the  confequence  i  as  it  is  re* 
prelented  to  have  been  in  the  golden  age  by  the 
'  CLASSICAL  authors,  and  -which  we  have  alio 
reafpn  to  conclude  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  have  been  the  cafe,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  age  to  which  mankind  attained  in  thofe 
days  that  preceded  the  Deluge;  to  caufe 
which,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think^  that. by 
zfiat  or  command  of  the  Alm  ^htyj  (feconded, 
however,  by  fomc  natural  caufe,  fuch  as  the 
lofing  a  portion  of  its  ufual  gravitation,  or  the 
full  effedl  of  folar  and  fideral  attradioii  for  a 
time ;  by  which  means  it  might  have  been  thro vm 
*  '  out 
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€kitof  its  original  poficion.and  orbit),  the  globe 
of  the  earth  received  a  different  inclination-lroin 
whs(t  it  previoufly  had,  and  loiing  that  proper 
balance  which  preferved  the  waters  of  the  oceOK 
within  their  appointed  limits  ort:hannels,  over- 
sowed, the  earth,  and  aflifted  the  fountains  of 
heaven  in  deluging  it;  after  which  all  tho(e  diil^ 
cafes  and  complaints  that  the  dampnefs  of  the 
earth,  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
variation  of  the  feafons,  added  lo  the  fuddcn 
changes  of  weather,  would  naturally  introduce, 
greatly  ihortened  the  lives  of  men,  and  made 
them  liable  to  numberlefs  infirmities  unknown 
before  the  deluge,  and  the  change  of  the  pofitioa 
of  the  globe.  I  believe  this  is  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  in  general,  and,  I  confefs,  has  al- 
ways appeared  ro  me  to  be  the  moft  rational  way 
of  accounting  for  the  alteration. 

The  teacher  fhould  defcribe  to  the  pupil 
the  nature  oi  etlipfes^  f^iH^g  or  Jhootingftars^  the 
northern  lights^  volcanoes^  whirl  pools,  znd  the  cf- 
feAs  of  irruptions  of  the  fea  beyond  its  ufual 
channelj  thereby  cauiing  land  to  be  fwallowedt 
up  or  changed  into  fands;  and  iflands,  rocks 
and  land,  in  progrefs  of  time,  to  arife  out  of 
the  fea  by  its  linking  or  rietreating. 

I  would  inftance  the  Goodwin  Sands  to  him  ; 
and  the  reafon  there  is  to  think  fhat  fome  parts- 
of  the  counties  on  the  e?ft  coaft,  were  once  co- 
vered by  the  fea» 

I  would 
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I  would  alfo  delineate  for  him  on  paper^  by 
lyay  of  a  map^  the  forms  of  all  the  feveral  na- 
tural divilions  of  the  land  and'  water^  and  make 
him  point  out  their  various  diftindlions. 

The  teacher  (hould  make  thefc  fciences  as  in* 
ftrumental  as  poflible^  in  promoting  religious  and 
fublime  notions  of  the  Dbity  in  the  minds  of 
of  his  pupils. 

It  may  be  necelTary  to  acquaint  the  reader^ 
that  the  moft  recent  and-cofredl  globes,  are  thofe 
lately  publifhed  by  W.  and  S.  Jones,  Optici- 
ans, £s?r.  No.  30,  Holborn,  under  the  title  of  the 
NewBritiJb  Globes y  of  1 8  and  1 2  inches  in  diame* 
ter,  containing  all  the  important  geographical 
and  aftronomical  dtfcoveries,  to  the  prefent 
time,  and  in  the  Engliih  language. 

Adams's  Aftronomical  Eflay,  8vo,  1799,  will 
alfo  be  very  ufeful  to  both  teacher  and  pupiL 
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SECT.  III. 


Chronologym 

A  HE  ftudy  of  Chronology  and, mfiory  feems  to*  be 
one  of  the  mofl:  natural  delights  of  the  humaa 
n^ind*  It  is  not  eafy  to  live  without  enquiring 
by  what  means  every  thing  was  brought  into  the 
ftate  in  which  we  now  behold. it^  or  without 
finding  in  the  nfiind  fome  deiire  of  being  in- 
jTormed  concerning  the  generations  of  mankind^ 
that  have. been  in  poffeffion  of  the  world  before 
us,  whether  they  were  better  or  worfe  than 
ourfelves  ;  or  what  good  or  evil  k«s  been  de- 
rived to  us  from  their  fchemes,  praftices^  and 
inftitutions. 

Thefe  are  enquiries  which  history  alone  can 
fatisfy  ;  and  hiftory  cam  only  be  made  intelligi- 
ble by  fome  knowledge  oi  chronology^  the  fcience 
by  which'  events  are  ranged  in  their  order,  and 
the  periods  of  computation  are  fettled;  and 
which  therefore  aflifts  the  memory  by  method, 
and  enlightens  the  judgnx^nt^  by  ihewing  the 
dependance  of  one  tranfa(flion  on  another.    Ac- 
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cordingly  it  fliould  be  diligently,  inculcated  Opcm 
the  pupil^  th^t  unlefs  he  fixes  in  his  mind  fome 
idea  of  the  time  in  whith  each  man  of  eminence 
livedj  and  each  a&ion  was  performed^  with  fome 
part  of  the  cotemporary  hiftory  of  the  reft  oF 
the  world,  he  will  confume  his  life  in  ufelefs 
reading,  and  darJcen  his  noind  with  a  croud  of 
unconnected  events,  his  memory  will  be  per- 
plexed with  difiant  tranfadions  refembling  oni 
another,  and  hi^  refledions  be  like  a  dream  in  % 
fever,  bufy  and  turbulent^  but  confufed  and  in^ 
diftina. 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjufting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  fo  it  is  not  of  abfolute  necefliry,  but 
Should,  however,  be  taught  fo  far  as  it  can  be 
learned,  Avithput  the  lofs  of  that  time  which  ii^ 
required  for  attainment^  of  nearer  concern  and 
greater  importance. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceifary  that  youth  fhould  be 
made  acquainted  with  chronology;  in  order  t6 
ftudy  hiflory  to  advantage,  which  is  the  great 
cepofitory  of  prudence  and  civil  knowledge. 

Without  chronology,  hiftory  could  not  well 
be  retained,  nor  would  it  be  very  ufeful ;  if 
would,  indeed,  be  nothing,  but  a  jumbleof  fafts, 
confufedly  heaped  together  without  order  or  re« 
gujarity. 

Itis  prt^per  that  the  pupil  fliould  have  in  hi« 
I0iin4  ^  conneded,  view  of  the  whole  current  of 

.    time. 
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tittle^  ari(J  the  fevcral  cDnfiderable  epochs  that  are 
made  ufe  of  in  hiftory* 

It  i3  by  means  of  chrdnologyarid  hiftory,  that 
the  anions  of  mankind  are  arranged  in  their 
proper  place^  both  as  to  the  periods  of  time  and 
their  countries  alfo  ;  by  Which  nieans  they  are 
not  only  more  ^afily  retained  in  the  memory^ 
but  in  that  natural  order  which  alonfr  can  fur- 
liiih  -thofe""  corrcdl  obfervations^  which  make 
a  man  the  better  and  the  abler  for  reading 
them. 

When  we  fpeik  of  chrohQlogy  as  a  fcience  young 
people  ftiould  be  made  acquainted  with,  we  do 
not  mean  the  little  controverfies  that  are  in  it: 
thefe  are  endlefs,  aiid  moft  df  them  of  fo  little 
importance  to  a  ^entlem^n,  as  not  to.defervc 
the  being  enquired  into,  were  they  even  capable 
of  our  eafy  decifion. 

In  teaching  yduthj  wc  fhould^  thei^efore,  to- 
tally avoid  alhthe  learned  noife  and  dull  of  the 
mere  chfonologift  j  for  the  lefs  compafs  the  in- 
ftrudions  are  brought  into,  confiftent  with  per- 
fpicuity^  and  accuracy »  and  the  lefs,  the  pupil  is 
encumbered  with,  of  unneceflary  detail  and  in* 
tricate  difcoflidn,  the  better  will  he  uriderftand 
what  he  is  about.  ^ 

i  would  inform  my  pupil,  that  we  can  form 
but  very  confufed'  notions  of  the  rife  and  fall 
of  empires,    and  the   cftabtifhm^ht  of  dates,  * 
without  fome  fuch  general  comprehcnfion  of  the 
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whole  current  of  time,  as  may  enable  us  to  trace 
outdiftinftly  the  dependence  of  events,  anddif-* 
tribute  them  into  thofe  periods  and  diviiions, 
that  may  lay  the  whole  chain  of  pad  tra-nfac* 
tions  in  a  Jufl  and  ordei^y  manner  before  us. 

In  teaching  chronology  to  a  clafs,  or  even  a 
fmgle  pupil,  I  have  been^in  the  habit  of  doing 
it  b^  way  of  a  continued  ledure  on  the  fubjeft, 
in  fuch  terms  as  thefe ;  and  I  think  it  the  beft 
method  of  laying  it  d6wn,  both  for  the  ufe  of 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Hating  nothing  more 
than  what  is  ahfolutely  neccffary  to  render  thCv 
bufihefs  clear  and  intelligible,  and  to  prefervc 
*  the  conneiiion  unbroken  by  long  digreflions  or 
tedious  defcriptions  :  the  fhorter  and  fewer  the 
feveral  rules^  remarks,  t?r.  are  made  for  begin- 
ners, the  more,  eafily  'will  they  get  them  by 
heart,  and  retain  them  in  the  memory-  They 
can  afterwards,  as.  they  advance  in  years  and 
tHcir  other  ftudies,  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
fubjeft;  but  to  young  pupils  nothing  more  is 
neceflary  than  what  the  teacher  will  find  in  the 
/ollowing  pages,  and  which  in  teaching  he  may 
either  add  to,  or  take  from,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

The.  wprd  chronology  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  chronos,  time ;  and  logos^  a  dc- 
fcription,  or  difcourfe  concerning:  in  few  words, 
chronology  is  that  fcience  which  takes  an  ac- 
count of  time,  andadjufts  it  to  jpaft  tranfac- 
tions. 

1     '    ,  It  ^ 
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It  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  brancKes;  one 
compreKending  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
inealures  and  periods  '  by  which  time  js  com- 
puted; and  the  other  defcribing  the  feveral 
seras  and  epochs,  from  which,  according  to  dif-  . 
fcrent  nations,  events  are  dated. 

By  knowing  thefe  two,  the  pupil  will  become 
niafter  of  the  whole  current  of  time  j  as  being 
not  only  able  to  calculate  the  length  of  any  in- 
ceryal  w  diftance,  but  alfo  hy  comparing  the 
computation  of  various  ages  and  kingdoms,  to 
fit  them  to  one  another,  and  by  adjufting  the 
whole  to  fome  (landard  period,  regulate  the  en-^ 
tire  fucceflion  of  paft  tranfadtions. 

As  to  the  firft  branch,  viz.  that  of  the  Various 
meafures  and  periods  by  which  time  is  computed, 
the  idm  of  time  in  general  is  acquired  by  confi-» 
deringthc  partsof  duration  as  e^^iftingin  fucceflion 
froni  one  to  another,  by  feveral  intervals  ;  fo  the  ' 
idea  of  any  particular  time^  or  length  of  duration^ 
as  a  day^  a  months  zyear,  &c.  is  obtained  by  ob- 
ferving  certain  appearances  uniformly  returning, 
at  regular,  and  fecmingly  equi-diftant  periods : 
for  thus  we  get  the  notion  of  equal  fp^cts^  and 
hy  varioufly  multiplying  and  combining  thefe, 
/Can  form  to  ourfeJves  different  meafures  of 
time,  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  things.  . 

Now  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  other  hea- 
venly bodies,  on  account  of  their  regularity, 
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Conftancyj  and  equality,  naturally  invited  men 
to  make  chcm  the  ftandard  by-which  to  regulate 
thefe  fcveral  dimenfions ;  and  becaufc  the  appa- 
rent diurnal  revolution  of  the  fun,  was  not  only 
i:onfl:ant  and  regular,  but  frequent,  and  of  a 
Ihortcr  circuit,  hence  it  naturally  becan^e  the 
firft  mcafure  of  time,  under  the  denomination 
•  of  a  day. 

A  day,  therefore,  may  be  de6ned  to  be  a  di- 
vifion  of  time  drawn  from  the  appearance  and 
difappearance  of  the  fun;  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
artificial  and  natural. 

The  artificial  day,  which  feems  to  be  that  pri- 
marily meapt  by  the  word  day,  is  the  time  of 
Jight,  .or  of  the  fun's  ftay  above  the  horizon, 
determined  by  his  rifing  or.fetting :  jn  oppofiT- 
tion.to  which,  the  time  of  darknefs,  or  of  the 
<un's  continuance  below  the  horizon,  from  fet- 
ting  to  rifing  again,  is  called  night. 

The  natural,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  civil  day, 
is  that  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  fun  compleats 
his  circuit  round  the  earth  ;  or,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly and  aftronomically,  the  time  of  an  entire 
j-evolution  of  the  equator.  . 

Different  nations  fix  the  beginning  of  th^tr 

day  varioufly,  fome  computing  from  the  rifing, 

pthers  from  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  others 

acain  from  his  pafling  the  upper  or  lower  meri- 

n :  we  date  the  beginning  of  our  day  front 

midnight } 
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midnight:  the  Jews  date  theirs  from  fix  in  the 
evening. 

All  the  meafures  of  time  made  ufe  of  inthro* 
Jioldgf,  are  no  other  than  various. combinations 
of  daysy  accommodated  to  the  exigencies  of 
arhings.  We  will,  therefore,  now  take  an  ac-* 
count  of  the  feveral  diviiions  and  clafles,  (hew 
how  they  are  formed,  and  in  what  manner  aps* 
plied  to  the  regulating  of  paft  tranfai£tions,,and 
i:onne(9:ing  the  feries  of  biftory. 

The  firft  and  moft  fimple  combination  of  this 
V  kind  now  in  ufe,  is  what  wexall  a  week^  and  is 
a  fyfteni  offiven  days  continually  recurring,  in- 
ftitutcd  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  crea* 
tion,  which  being  fiaiih^d  in  fix  ^fkY^^""  ^he  fe-^ 
ventJi  was  appointed  a  day  of  reft^,  and  thence 
forward  every  fcventh  day,  in  commemoration 
%>{  this  great  event.  ;  .  . 

It  is  obfervablc,  that  mot  only  the  J/sws^  to 
whpm  this  inftitution  was  revealed  by  .God  him* 
felf,  but  the  Syrians  aifo,  the  Egyptians,  and  mofl: 
of  the  Oriental  nations,  made  ufe  of  fhcir  divi^ 
(\on  of  time  into  weeks  ;  and  this  wacS.  probably 
owing  to  fome  remains  qf  the  tradition  of  the 
creation,  which. they  had  ftill  retained,  with  di- 
vers others. 

The  next  confiderable  divifionof  time,  is  into 
ptontfys^ 

Months  are  difiidguifiied  into  allronomical 
zn^  civil :  afironomical  are  thofe  meafujed  by 
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the  revolution  and  pHafes  (or  appearances^  from 
a  Greek  word,  pbaino  )  of  the  moon :  thefc 
are  again  fubdivided  into  periodical  zxid  fymdicaL 
The  periodical  month  is  tfiat  fpace  of  time, 
in  which  the  moon»  by  her  motion,  ret^Mrns  to 
the  fame  place  of  her  orb  from  whence  ihe  fet 
out,  and  cbnfifts  of  27  days,'  7  hours,  and  43 
minutes  nearly.  The  fynodicai  month  is  com- 
puted from  one  conjun&ion  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
to  the  next  conjundlion  following  :  the  periodi- 
cal is  always  the  fame,  becaufe  it  relates  only  to 
the  moon's  orbit,  and  her  entire  revolution  in 
the  zodiac:  the  fynodicai  month  is  always 
greater  than  the  periodical,  and  varies  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  her  pofition 
ivith  refpeft  to  the  fun;  for  his  apparent  motion 
being  different  in  different  parts  of  his  orbit, 
muft  occafion  fome  variety  ia  this  refpcft,  ther^* 
fore  the  fynodicai  month  is  fometimes  29  and 
a  half,  fometimes  30,  and  even  of  31  days  du- 
ration. 

This  fynodicai  revolution  of  the  moon  was 
the  proper  lunar  oionth  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  chiefly  in  ufe  among  them. 

The  civil  month  is  no  more  than  that  fpace 
of  time,  by  which  we  divide  a  year  into  12 
parts,  aild  is  different  in  different  nations. 

The  civil  calendar  months  which  are  now 
ufed  throughout  Europe,  all  conlilt  of  30  or  31 
^tys^  February  excepted,   which  every  fourth 
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f^T  includes  29  daysj  (called  leap-year)^  and  in 
the  other  years  only  28. 

The  laft  and  greateft  diftribution  of  time, 
founded  on  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
is  a  year,  meafured  by  the  fun's  apparent  revolu* 
tion  in  t;he  ecliptic.  r 

^  This  annual  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun 
(or  rather  of  the  earth  round  the  fun)*  was^  by 
degrees,  obferved  by  theantients,  becaufe  it  was 
accompanied  in  its  progrefs  by  a  revolution  of 
the  feafons,  and  it  could  not  have  been  long  z(^ 
ter  the  creation,  before  the  firfl  men  perceived 
thefe  regular  changes,  and  were .  under  the  ne« 
ceflity  of  attending  to  them,  in  order  to  fix  the 
periods  of  feed-time  and  harvell ;  and  as  feveral 
other  important  concerns  of  lifcf  depended  upon 
this  difcovery,  they  were  probably  the  more  di- 
ligent in  their  obfervations  and  refearches,:  cu* 
riolity  even  would,  of  courfe,  naturally  induce 
them  to  endeavour  to  find  out  thecaufes  of  thefe 
viciflitudes  of  the  feafons,  which  follow  one 
another  in  fucceflion,  and  always  return  when 
the  fun  returns  to  the  fame  part  of  his  orbit 
which  produced  them  before. 

Having,  therefore,  found  that  this  change  of 
feafons  was'occafioned  by  the  fun's  apparent  re- 
volution in  the  ecliptic,  they  fct  themfelves  to 
compute  the  time  in  which  this  revolution  was 
perforitied ;  and  having  determined  it  in  the  bell; 
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manner  they  could,  thereby  afcertaincd  the  due 
return  of  the  feafons. 

This  revolution,  according  to  the  niccfl  caU 
filiations  of  modern  aftronomers,  is  found  to 
contain  36^  days,  5hburs,  and  49  minutesr.  It 
cannot  be  expeded,  however,  that  in  the  earlicjr 
9ges  of  the  world,  when  aftronomy  was  but  in  irs 
infancy;  this  accuracy  of  calculation  could  have 
been  obtained.  Men  approached  gradually  to  the 
true  meafure  of  the  year,  corredling  former  cr^ 
Tors  by  new  obfervations-  Their  firft  computa-* 
tions,  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  muft  have  been 
'((teficient.  The  mod  ancient  form  that  we  know 
of,  is  the  Mofaic  year,  which  divides  it  into  36Q 
4|iy$,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  de^ 
luge;  fot  Mofcs,  in  fpeakingcf  that  general  ca-ir 
taftrophe,  affigns  150  days  to  5  months,  which. 
IS- allowing  30  days  to  a  month,  and  19  montb^^  • 
of  30  days,  make  exaflly  360  days. 

Herodotus  mentions,  that  the  Egyptians  alfo 
made  their  yeaf  confift  of  the  fame  number  of 
tfay^.  , 

Hermes  Trijmegijlus  added  five,  days  more  to 
that  number,  by  which  means  they  came  pretty 
near  the  truth  \  and,  on  this  footing,  Shales  is- 
faid  to  have  inftituted  the  Grecian  year. 

Julius  Caefar  afterwards  made  a  reformation 
in  the  calendar;  for  in  his  time  the  winter 
months  wefc  fallen  back  into  autumn^  and  the 

autumn 
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autumn  months  into  fummer :  in  prder,  there- 
fore, to  reftore  the  feafons  to  their  proper 
months,  he  ordered  the  year  in  which  he  began 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  to  confift  of 
445  days,  being  the  number  above  365,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  many  years,  it  had  appeared  to 
have01Ien  behindhand:  this  done,  bytheaf- 
fiflance  of  Sqfigenes^  a  famous  ^mathematician  of 
Alexandria^  he  inftituted  a  folar  year  of  365  days 
6  hours ;  and  thefe  6  hours  every  fourth  year 
making  one  day,  were  added  tp  February^  fo  that 
every  fourth  year  the  Rom^,n/extus calendas  M  ar- 
.Tii,  being  h's,  or  twice  repeated,  to  introduce 
that  additional  day,  gave  rife  to  what  we  call 
the  bijfexiiley  or  leap-year :  it  is  called  leap-year, 
becaufe  the  year  feems  to  leap  a  day  forward. 

But  though^this  was  a  good  reckoning  of  the 
year,  and  was  for  a  long  time  made  ufe  of  in 
Europe,  as  coming  very  near  the  truth,  yet  it  is 
not  aftronomically  ex^d\  We  have  already  feen^ 
that  from  the  beft  obfervations,  the  aftronomical 
year  cdnfifts  of  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  mi- 
nutes :  but  the  yulian  form  computes  it  at  365 
days,  6  hours,  which  is  1 1  minutes  greater  than 
the  truth  ;  and  although  this  in  the  confidcra- 
tion  of  (ingle  years  appears  to  be  but  of  litttc 
moment,   yet,  ►  in  the  fpace  of  a  century,  it 
"^mounts  to  almoft  a  whole  day,  ^and  in  propor-  • 
tion  as  time  runs  on^  the  error  becomes  more  . 
ppnfiderable.       s 

In 
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In  the  year  1582,  Popfc  Gregory  reformed  the 
calendar,  the  equinoxes  andfolftices  having  gone 
back  10  entire  days  in  the  courfe  of  years,  by 
the  amount  of  the  11  odd  minutes  before  men- 
tioned ;  by.  which  the  vernal  equinox,  inftead 
of  the  2 1  ft,  fell  upon  the  nth  of  Marchj 

To  remedy  this,  Gregory  ordered  lowys  to 
be  fuppreflcd^  Co.  that  the  11th  of  March  was 
called  the  6tft ;  and  to  prevent  the  like  varia- 
tion for  the  future,  he  inflituted  a  new  form  of 
years,  called  the  Gregorian,  in  which,  once  in 
^33  years,  a  day  is  taken  out  of  the  calendar,! 
making  the  amount  of  the  ii  odd  minutes  too 
much  in  that  fpace  ef  time* 

The  Gregorian  is,  therefore,  an  improvement 
upon  the  Julian  account  of  time,  and  carries  the 
form  and  eftablilhment  of  the  yesir  to  as  great  a 
degree  ef  perfeftion  as  it  is  capable  of,  the'vcr- 
nal  equinoxes  being  tliereby  fixed,  almoft  for 
ever,  to  the  20th  or  21ft  of  March, 

The  Julian,  or  Old  Style,  as  it  is  called,  was 
ufcfd  in  England  till  September  1752,  when  the 
Gregorian,  or  new  ftyle,  took  place,  as  it  does 
in  moft  other Chriftian  countries  of  Europe:  at 
the  end  of  the  fevcnteenth  century,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  plan,  another  day  was  ft  ruck  out 
of  the  calendar,  which  madt  11  in  all,  the  pre- 
'  fcnt  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
ftylcs.  - 

In 
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,  In  the  compuutioh  of  very  large  intervals,  it 
has  been  found  neceflary  to  proceed  by  combi- 
natidns  of  years. 

The  Eaftefti  nations  formed  feveralof  thefe 
claffes  of  years,  by  which  they  not  only  com« 
puted  time  in  general,  but  alfo  the  reigns  of 
their  particular  princes.  Thu^  Be^rofus^  in  his* 
Hiftory  of  the  Chaldean  Kings,  computes  by^y^- 
r/,  Neri^^nA  Soji :  thefe  meafures  of  time,  though 
common;  and  well  underftood  in  the  age  of  that 
hiftorian,  are,  ncverthelefs,  wholly  unknown  to 
lis,  any  farther  than  that  they  are  certain  col- 
kcSions  of -years,  whofe  numbers  we  can  only 
guefs  at. 

The  Jubikes^nA  Sablatical  years  of  the  Jews, 
are  clafles,  or  intervals  of  years  of  far  greater 
importance,  not  fo  much  for  their  ufc  in  calcu- 
lations, as  becaufe  of  the  cuftoms  depending 
upon  them,  and  the  frequent  allulions  made  to 
them  both  in  the  hiftorical  and  prophetic  books 
,of  Scripture. 

ILvtx'j  feventh  day  with  them  ^g^as.  a  da/'-^f 
rcfl:,  and  kept  holy  ;  fo  likewlfe  was  every  Te- 
venth.  year  a  year  of  reft  to  the  ground,  ia 
which  they  were  neither  to  fow  nor  reap.  By 
this  means  their  time  was  divided  not  only  into 
weeks  of  days,  but  alfo  into  weeks  of  years, 
which  laft  are  thofe  alluded  to  in  Daniel'^  pro- 
phecy  of  the  70  weeks,  which  could  not  be  un- 
der ft  ood. 
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ilood^  without  knowing  that  this  divifion.  of 
clafs  6f  yearsi  was  ufcd  by  the  Jews.  x 

The  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  fotty-nintW 
year,  and  termed  Sabbatical,  ''ftis  year  w^s 
obferved  with-  great  folemnity  by  the  Jews,  and 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  confidcrable  al- 
teration it  occafioned  in  their  properties  and 
cftates  ;  for  at  this  time,  by  the  exprefi  com- 
mand of -their  law,  all  flaves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  that  had  b^en  fold  or  mortgaged^ 
reverted  to  their  ancient  owners. 

The  next  divifiqn  of  years  that  we  are  ac-  . 
quainred  with,  is  of  ftill  grei^ter  importance  in 
chronology,  as  being  abfolutcly  ncceflary  to  the 
right  underftanding  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hi^ory.     I  mean  the  Olympiads  and  Luftra. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  method  of  computa- 
tion in  ufe  among  the  Greeks^  and  of  great  note  in 
chronology,  as  from  them  the^/(9^A^of  thehiftory 
oi  that  memorable  people  takes  its  date,  Varro^ 
in  his  divifion  of  the  whole  feries  of  tin>e  into 
three  periods,  begins  the  third  or  lafl-,  which 
he  calls  the  aera  of  true  hiftory,  from  the  firft 
Olympiad. 

Now,  an  Olympiad  vi^%  a  fpace.  of  four  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Olympic  game* 
were  celebrated  with  great  ppmp  and  folemnity, 
nf ar  the  city  Olympia,  in  Peloponnefas ;  they 
were  fuppofed  to  have  treen  firft  inftituted  by 
licKcules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter. 

The 


The  computation^  by  <i>lympiads,  fccms  to 
have  ceafed  after  the  3^4th,  which  ended  with 
the  year  of  Chrift  440 ;  for  after  that  we  do 
not  find  them  any  more  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

The  Lu/lrum  is  a  Roman  inftitution,  and  was  a 
divifion  of  five  years  interval,  meaning  a  pe- 
riod of  expiation^  or  fa  orifice  to  the  gods. 

Epocbas^  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  cer-^ 
tain  fi^ed  points  of  r^me,  from  which  men  be-* 
gin  their  xromputations,  and  tQ  which,  in  all 
their  calculations,  they  refer.  Hence,  by  com- 
paring different  tranfadions  with  the  epocha^ 
and^  tracing  their  various  intervals^and  diftanceS| 
we  can  afcertain  the  years  in  whrch  they  hap-» 
pened,  and  aflign  them  their  place  and  order  ia 
the  fucceflion  of  time.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
all  this  can  regard  only  the  epocha  immediately 
under  confideration.  Where  the  different  tfpo-^ 
chas  are  ufed,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  hif- 
tory, we  mull  neceflarily  have  fome  commoa 
mdafure  by  which  to  compare  them  together, 
and  difcover  the  relation  they  bear  to  eachother^ 
The  Creation  of  the  World,  the  Deluge,  the 
Olympiads,  the  Building  of  Rome,  and  the  Birth 
of  Chrijl^  are  all  celebrated  aeras  in  hiftory,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  in.  the  computation  of  timc.^ 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  ia  reading  the 
tranfacftions  of  different  nations  which  may  be 
referred  to  thofe  or  other  aeras,  we  (ball  not  know 

hovr 
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Jhow  to  conned  them  together^  or  comprehend 
the  coincident  times»  unlefs  we  firft  eftablifh 

• 

fome  general  period^  vhich  may  ferve  as  the 
flandard  and  common  receptacle  of  all  other 
fpochas.  Thisdone^  we  have  only  to  reduce  the 
feveral  eeras  to  it,  which  throws  the  whole  train 
of  pad  events  into  one  co^neded  feries^  and  ex^ 
hibits  them  in  their  diftind  order  of  fucceifion. 

3uch  a^llandard  as  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  is 
the  Julian  period ;  fo  called  from  its  author^ 
Julius  Cacfar. 

And  as  there  is  nothing  more  important  in 
chronology,  than  to  have  a  diftind  comprchcn-t 
lion  of  this  period,  and  to  fee  the  manner  of  its 
application^  I  Ihall,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
infight  into  the  fubjed  in  hand,  explain, 
.    1.  The  cycles  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

2.  How,  by  the  combination  of  cycles,  fuch 
a  meafure  of  time  is  framed,  as  preferves 
a  happy  dillihdion  ^n  all  its  parts,  fo  that 

i         they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded 
-or  miftaken  one  for  another. 

3.  I  fhall  demonfttate  the  ufe  of  this  period 
"^  in  regulating  the  feveral  epochas  and  com- 
-  putations  of  chronology. 

The  word  cycle,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  kuklos^  a  hoop  or  circle,  and  means  certain 
periods  or  feries  of  years,  proceeding  in  an  or- 
derly.fucceflion  from  firft  to  laft,  when  they  arc 
fupgofed  to  begin  again,  and  fo  to  go  the  fame 

round 
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round  ii\z  coniizht  train  of  revolutions  of  the 
fame  tenour.  Thus  the  continued  feries  of  Sab-* 
batical  years  among  the  y^ws^  is  called  the  Sab-» 
batical  Cycle,  which  confifted  of  (even  years ; 
as  a  fyftem  of  50  years  continually  recurring 
made  their  Jubilian  Cycle.  In  like  mainner,  if 
wc  fuppofe  the  fun  and  moon  to  fet  out  together 
from  any  point  of  the  zodiac,  and  after  a  certain 
fucceilion  of  years  to  meet  again  in  the  fame 

point  of  the  heavens  ;  as  this  event  muft  always 

* 

happen  upon  the  like  revolution  of  y^ars,  this 
number  of  years  would  neceffarily  form  a  cycle^ 
by  which  to  determine  for  eVcr  the  coincidence 
of  thefe  two  luminaries  in  the  heavens ;  and  ac-- 
'cordingly  this  is  the  intent  of  the  lunar  cycle, 
or  cycle  of  the  moon,of  fuch  great  note  in  chro-- 
nology. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  year  amdng  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  was  properly  lunar,  yet  as  they  were 
alfo  obliged  to  regard  the  folar  motions,  hence 
arofe  the  neceffity  of  intercalations^  ai^d  pf  leftab- 
liihing  a  cycle  to  regulate  and  adjult  thefe  inter-* 
culations.  / 

Intercalation  (a  word  of  Latin  derivation) 
means  the  putting  fomething  in  between  others, 
as  with  us,  a  day  in  the  month  of  Feirtuiry\  be- 
tween the  24th  and  25th  days  in  every  four 
years,  or  in  what  we  call  leap-year :  thus  the 
Jews,  in  likCcmanner,  ufed  to  add  a  13th  month 
to  their  lunar  year,  at  the  end  of  every  a  or  3 

B  b  .  years ; 
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years;  bccaufc  in  the  cycle  of  19  years,  there 
arc  feven  of  thirteen  months  each,  and  the  reft 
but  12  months;  and  this  was  done  between 
February  and  March,  arid  was  called  the  fixft 
and  fecond  Adar. 

The  Jewilh  years,  therefore,  though  proper* 

ly  and  fingly^  coniidered,  were  indeed   luYiar; 

yet,  by  thefe  intercalations,  and  their  keeping 

their  months  conllantly  fixed  to  the  fame  fea«- 

fons,   they   became,  in   their  colie&ive    lums^ 

really  folar ;  tht  cycle  of  the  fun  being  2S  years> 

and  that  of  the  moon  19  lunar  years,  and  feven 

intercalary  months,  or  19' folar  years.      The 

fame  thing  happened  alfo  among  the  Greeks^  and 

for  a  finguiar  reafon, 't;/^.  the  adjufting  the  lu;* 

nar  reckoning  to  the  fun's  courfe,  and  thereby 

preventing  their  months  from  receding  too  far 

from  the  feafons,  in  order  that  the  feftivals  which 

they  were  obliged  to  obfcrve,  might  fall  at  thofc 

proper  ^periods  when  they  could  be  kept :  for 

inftance,  to'  illuftrate  my   meaning,^^the  feaft 

of  the  Pajfaver  (our  Eafter)  was  fixed  to  the  mid- 

die  of  the  ninth  Ntjan  fanfweringtoour  March) 

and  ordered  to  be  celebrated  by  the  eating  of 

the  Pafchal  Lamb,  and  the  ofllbring  up  the  ware 

Iheaf,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  their  barley  harveft. 

The  feaft  of  Pentecoft  i(6ur  Whltfuntidc)  was 

kept  on  the  50th  day,  after  the  i6rh  of  Ni/an^ 

the  day  on  which  the  wave  (heaf  was  offered  ; 

and  celebrated  by  the  oflfcring  of  the  two  wave 

loave^^ 
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loaveSf  as  the  firft  fruits  of  their  wheat  harveft* 
And,  laftly,  the  feaft  of  Tabernacles^  always  "be- 

gan  on  the  15th  QfTt/ri,  (our  September)  being 
iixed  to  the  time  of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of 
the -earth. 

It  is   evident,   therefore,  that  the   Paffovcr 

.  could  not  beobferved,  till  the  lambs  were  grown 
fit  to  be  e^ten,  and  the  barley  to  be  reaped  j  nor 
the  Pcntecofr,  till  the  wheat  was  ripe;  nor  the 
feaft  of  Tabernacles,  till  the  in-xgathering  of  the 
vineyard  and  olive  yard  was  over  $  for,  other- 
wife,  they  could  not  have  procured  the  offer- 
ings neceffary  for  the  obftrvance  of'thefe  fefti- 
vals* '  ,         .  , 

This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  Greeks,  as  I 
before  hinted,  in  order  to  adjuil  their  feftivals^ 
particularly  rhe  Olympiads,  to  the  folar  reckon- 
ing. 

When  the  JcWs  were  difperfed  over  all  na- 

.  t tons»  fo  as  neither  to  have  proper  opporti^ni- 
ties  of  rtiaking  the  r^quifite  obfer^ations^  nor 
means  of  cdmmunicating  them  when  made,  it 
ivas  then  found  necefl^ry  to  eftablifii  fixed  and 
flated  rules  of  intercalation,  that  fo  they  might 
be  every  wlicre  uniform  therein  ^  and  upon  this 
occafion  it  was,  that  th^  cycles  and,aiht>riomica^ 
calculations  of  the  Greeks^  were,  with  fema 
little  variatidn,  introduced  among  them ;  the 
leading  principles  of  which  were  fis  follow : 

Bb  2  They 
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T^cy  were  dircded  by  an  oracle  to  obfcrve 
all  their  folemn  facrifkes  and  feilivals^  accord- 
ing CO  the  dumber  Three^  (kata  iria,  in  Greek) ; 
and  this  being  interpreted,  to  mean  years,  months, 
and  days,  and  that  the  years  were  to  be  reck- 
oned according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  the 
months  and  days  according  to  that  of  the  moon; 
they  thought  themfelves,  for  that  reafon,  oblig- 
ed to  obferve  all  thofe  folemnities.  at  the  fame 
feafons  of  the  year,  and  on  the  fame  month,  and 
on  the  fame  day  of  the  month ;  and  therefore 
endeavours  were  made  to  bring  all  thefe  to 
meet  together,  that  is,  to  bring  the  fame  months, 
and  all  the  days  of  them,  to  fall  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  within  the  time  of  the  fun*s  courfe.  ^nd 
this  was  to  be  done  by  intercalations ;  ieveral 
modes  of- which  were  tried,  as  well  as  diiFercnt 
cycles,  and  fucceffively  improved  upon,  till,  at 
Jength,  the  M^/(?;i?/V  cycleof  19  years  took  place, 
'  fo  called  from  Meto  an  Athenian,  the  inventor 
of  it.  This  great  aftronomer  found,  by  calcu- 
lation, that  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  fuppofed 
to  fet  aut  togethef  from  any  point  of  the  zo- 
*diac,  after  19  fplar  rcvqlutibns,  they  would 
^meep  ag^in  i^|i  the  felf  fame  point,  and. begin  a 
new  period,  cjtadly  agreeing  with  the  former. 

Thefe  19  folar  revolutions  he  foupd  to  contain 
23^5  lunations,  which  make  19  lunar  years,  and 
ieven  lunar  months,  to  be  added  to  them  by  fe- 

ven 
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vcA  intercalations ;  To  that  the  u^hole  cy^le  con- 
fided of  12  lunar,  years  of  12  months  each^* 
and  feven  intercalated  years  of  13  itionths ; 
-which  correfponding  to  19  folar  or  Julian  years, 
the  new  and  full  n>oons  of  that  fpace^  not  only 
return  to  the  fame  days  of  the  Julian  ytzr^  byt 
nearly  to  the  fame  hours  of  the  day.  A  courfe 
of  obfervaiion  therefore, :  determining  the  days 
on  which  the  hew  full  moons  happen  during  one' 
revolution  of  this  cycle,  will  alfo  fcrve  for  the 
next  revolution  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on  in  fuc- 
^eflion. 

This  cycle  was  very  famous  in  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  known  among  us  under  the  name 
of  the  Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  Golden  Number.  • 
Upon  the  ceaiing  of  the  Greek,  folemnities, ^ 
the  ufe  of  this  cycle  alfo  ceafed,  ahdfo  continu-*; 
cd  for  feveral  centuries,  till  at  length,  after  the 
council  of  Mce^  the  Chriftians  introduced  it 
into  their  calendar,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  fet^ 
ling  Eajier,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts. 

So  great  a  value  was  fet  upon  that  cycle,  oa 
account  of  its  gceat  utility  in  ecclefiaflical  com-* 
putations,  tijiat  the  numbers  of  it  were  written, 
in  the  dsicicnt  calendars,  in  golden  letters ;  from 
whence,  in  our  prefent  Almanacks,  that  num.^ 
ber  of  this  cycle  which  accords  with  the  year  for 
which  the  Almanack  was  made,  is  called  the 
(Jpldea  Number. 

Bb3  The 
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•  The  JuUaii  period,  bdides  the  lunar  cycle^ 
comprehends  alfo  tviro. others  :  that  of  the/j4«» 
as  it  is  commdnly  called^  and  the  cycle  of  In-- 
iiHim.  The  (blar  cycle  is  fo  called^  not  from 
expreflingany  nun^ber  or  feries  of  folar  revolu- 
tions, but  becaufe,  by  its  help,  we  know  the 
ddminical  letter,  or  the  charadter  of  Sunday. 

The  Cycle  of  Indidion  is  a  fyftcm  of  15  Ju- 
lian years,  continually   recurring.     It   is  fup- 
"pofcd  to  haye  been  inftituted,  to  niark  or  point 
out  the  period  of  |:ertain  tributes  and  taxe^ 
■which  the  Roma^  fubjeds  had  to  pay. 

To  find  the '  golden  number  for  afiy  year 
■whatever  of  the  Chrifiian  sera,  may  be  easily 
don^  by  the  following. plain  rule  : 

The  .firfL  year  of  Q^/)?,  according  to  com- 
putation inold.ftyle,  fell  in  with  thefecond  year 
of  the  lunar  cycle,  aod  therefore,  if  to  the  given 
year  of  the  Chriflian  a^ri  you  add  one,  and  di- 
vide the  Turn  by  19,  the  quotient  (hews  the  num* 
ber  of  revolutions  of  that  cycle  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the:  faid  sera,  and  the  remainder,  af- 
ter divlfion,  is  the  golden  number  required;  but 
if  nothing  remain,  the  golden  number  is  i^ 

Suppofe,  fbr  example,  the  golden  number  of 
the  year  •1746  were  required;  {hen  1746  added 
to  one,  makes  1747^  and  that  divided  by  19^ 
gives  91  for  the  quotient,  with  a  renminder  of 
\%\  and  therefore  18  is  the  golden  number  for 

that 
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that  year ;  and  9 1 »  tlie  quotient^  expreiTes  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  this  cycle  from  the 
beginning  of  th^  ye^M:  preceding  the  birth  of 
Clvf(t.. 

To  find  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle  anfwering 
'  to  any  given  year :  Proceed  thus  ; 

The  yisarofour  Lord's  nativityifell  in  with 
the  tenth  year  of  the  folar  cycle^  and  therefore^ 
|f  to  the  given  year  of  the  Chrijlian  ^era^  you  add 
^y  and  divide  the  fum  by  28^  the  quotient  ex« 
prelTes  th^  number  of  revolutions  of  the  cycle, 
from  the  ninth  year  before  Chrift,  and  the  re* 
maindier  gives  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle ;  but^ 
if  nothing  remains,  ^then  does  the  given  year 
^nfwcr  to  the  28th,  or  laft  of  this  cycle. 

At  the  time  of  (he  reformation  of  the  calendart 
ihe  year  1582^  was  reckoned  the  tenth  year  of 
the  indiAion ;  whence,  by  numbering  back, 
.  you  will  eafily  fiqd  the  firft  year  of  this  cycle  is 
conncdied  with  the  third  before  Chrift;  fo  that 
by  adding  three  to  the  given  year  of  Cbrifi's  nar 
.  tivity,  and  dividing  the  fum  by  15,  you  will 
find  the  yearof  t|ie  indiftion,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ^s  you  did'before  that  of  the  lunar  and  folar 
cycles. 

In  the  language  of  Chronologers,  the  general 
name  of  any  cycle  is  not  only  applied  to  the  en- 
tire f^ftem  of  years  of  which  the  cycle  confifts, 
but  alfo  to  every  year  of  the  faid  fyftem.  Thus 
the  i^th  year,  for  inftance,  of  the  folar  period, 

B  b  4        '  in 
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i«  denominated  indifferently,  either  the  14th 
year  ojf  the  folar  cycle,  or  the  14th  folar  cycle. 
In  like  manner,  the  lunar  revolutions  ;  any  year» 
as  the  5th,  is  called  the  5  th.  year  of  the  lunar 
cycle,  dr  the  5th  lunar  cycle ;  and  fo  for  'the 
Indidion. 

I  Ihall  now  dcfcribe  how  the  cycles  arc  ap-. 
plied,  in  their  compofition  of  the  general  ftand* 
ard  of  epdchas.  ' 

As,  in  the  language  of  Chronologers,  a  rounds 
or  revolution  of  years,  make^,  what  they  call,  a 
cycle ;  fo  a  round,  or  revolution  of  cycles, 
makes,  what  they  call,  a  period.  And  as  there 
are  various  and  manifold  comppfitions  of  cy- 
cles in  this  fcience,  fo  are  there,  of  courfe,  va- 
riftus  and  manifold  periods.  But  I  fhall  here 
confine  myfclf  whdlly  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Julian  period,  it  being  the  mod  important 
in  all  chronology,  and  which,  if  well  under-r 
flood,  will  render  every  other  part  of  this  fci- 
'  ence  eafy  and  familiar. 

This  period  is  c()mpounded  of  the  three  cy^es 
already  explained ;  but,  to  enable  you  the  bet- 
ter  to  underftand  its  origin,  frame,  and  utility, 
attend  to  the  following  obfervatioa. 

I  here  fuppofe  the  three  cycles  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  indjdion,  to  begin  together,  in  fuch 
manner^that  the  firft  year  of  the  folar  cycle  be  alfo 
the  firft  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  the  firft  of 
the  injliftion ;  then,  as  the  cycle  of  indicflion 

'      '  termi- 
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terrpinates  in  1 5  years»  and  mtifl  begin  ane\r« 
it  is  evident  that  the  i6th  year  of  this  feries  will 
be  tha  1 6th  year  of  the  folar  and  lunar  cycles^ 
and  the  firft  year  of  the  fecond  indidion. 

Again^  as  the  lunar  cycle  revolves  into  itfelf 
after  tg  years^  if  you  advance  to  the  20th  year 
of  the  feries,  you  will  have  20  for  the  charader 
of  theTolar  cycle^  one  for  that  of  the  lunar,  and 
five /or  the  indidion. 

Pi:occeding  on  in  this  manner,  you  will  find 
every  year  exhibit  different  cycles ;  and  if  you 
continue  the  progreflion  till  fuch  time  as  cycles 
return  again  in  the  fame  ^rder  as  when  you  firlt 
.  fct  out,  that  is,  till  the  firft  year  of  t^hefe  three 
feveral  cycles  coincide  and  fall  together,  you 
«ivill  find  that  thi^  cannot  happen  till  afiter  an 
interval  of  7980  years  5  for  then,  and  not  fooner, 
will  the  fame  order  of  cycles  return,  and  begin 
a  fecond  period  of  the  like  kind  with  the  for^ 
xner/ 

This  fyflem  of  years,  comprehending  all  the 
pollible  changes  of  thefe  cycles,  may  alfo  more 
readily  be  found  by  multiplying  the  three  cy- 
cles continually  into  one  another,  viz.  a 8,  19, 
and  15  }  for  the  produd:  thence  ariling  muft  ne- 
celTarily  be  the  fame  with  the  aforefaid period. 

What  is  particularly  happy  in  the  conftitution 
of  this  period,  and  arifcs  evidently  from  the  man- 
ner of  generating  it  as  above  defcribed,  is,  that 
all  the  years  of  it  are  diftinguifhcd  by  their  pe- 

'  culiar 
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culiar  cycles;  infomuch  that  one  year  of  the 
ivhole  period  has  the  fame  cycles  with  any 
Other  year  thereof.  For,  we  have  feen  that  the 
fame  order  of  cycles  does  not  retum  till  the  pe^^ 
riod  is  elapfed^  and  a  new  one  of  the  fame  kind 
begins.  By  this  means^  all  the  years  of  this 
period  are  accurately  diftinguilhed ;  fo  that  if 
the  cycles  are  duly  marked  it  is  impoflible  to 
miftake  one  for  another.  This,  Jq/efb  jScaliger 
obferving,  and  how  ufeful  fuch  a  meafure^  of 
time  might  be^  if  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
Chronology,  thought  of  adapting  the  years  of  i( 
to  the  JhUm  form»  mtking  them  begin  from  tho 
I  ft  day  of  January  i  and  thence  g*ve  it  the  nam?^ 
of  the  Julian  Period . 

The  cycles  of  which  it  was  compofed  were 
alfp  taken  according  to  the  manner  and  compu* 
tation  in  ufe  among  the  Latins ;  and  s^,  by  their 
joint  confentj  the  firft  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera 
had  ten  for  the  character  of  the  folar  cycles,  two 
for  t)^t  of  the  lunar,  and  four  for  the  indidion^ 
"which  three  cycles  correfpond  with  no  other 
year  of  the  Julian  period  but  the  4714th,  he  con-, 
nefted  this  very  year  with  the  firft  of  the  vulgar 
Chriftian  aera,  and  thereby  laid  a  foundation 
forapplying  the  whole  feries  of  time^  both  before 
and  after  this  great  cvent^  to  the  other  yearsi 
of  his  celebrated  period. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature,  origin,  and 
properties  of  this  univerfal  meafure  of  time,  I 

'    (hall 
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ihall  now  proceed  to  (hew  how  we  are  to  apply 
it  for  the  univerfal  purpofes  of  Chronology. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  let  me  obfcrve,  that  it 
affords  a  general  and  eafy  rule  for  the  finding  of 
any  of  the  three  cycles.  For,  as  the  firft  year 
of  the  period  is  alfo  the  firft  year  of  every  cycle 
in  it,  by  dividing  any  year  thereof  by  the  num« 
bers  expreffing  the  cycles,  viz.  28,  19,  and  15, 
the  refpecftive  quotients  willfliew  the  number  of 
the  cycles  elapfed  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
remamders  will  be  the  years  of  the  feveral  cydes 
correl\)onding  to  the  fuppofed  year  of  the  pc* 
riod. 

Thus,  if  it  was  required  to  find  the  charafters 
of  the  three  cycles  for  the  the  6467th  year  of 
this  period,  which  anfwers  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1754,  divide  6467,  the  given  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  by  28,  the  cycle  of  the  fun,  and 
the  quotient  gives  the  number  of  rounds  of  the 
folar  cycle  that  have  elapfed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  and  tfie  remainder  is  the  prefent 
year  of  the  faid  cycle.  In  like  manner  if  you 
divide  by  i^,  the  quotient  will  exprefs  the 
rounds  of  the  folar  cycle,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  golden  number.  The  &me  method 
of  proceeding,  if  you  divide  by  15,  will  fervc 
for  the  indidion.  This  rule  is  univerfal,  and 
will  ferve  for  the  years  before  Chrift  as  well  as 
after,,  by  referring  them  to  the  yulian  period. 
By  thus  knowing  how  to  find  at  any  time  the 

years 
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years  of  the  cycles,  you  can,  by  the  help  of  the 
calendar  and  th^  other  ufual  rablesj  find  the  do-* 
minical  letter,  the  ne^y  and  full  moons,  with  all 
the  other  ecclefiaftical  calculations  depending 
thereon » 

I  now  proceed  to  what  is  my  chief  defign  in 
this  explication  of  the  Julian  period,  vItl.  the 
conneAing  it  with  the  feveral  epochas  of  hif- 
tory,  that  thereby  we  m^y  be  enabled  to  coro-^ 
pare  them  together,  and  view  the  whole  current 
oftim^^in  a  regular  fucceflive  courfe. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  firft  year  of  the 
Chriftian  aera  coincides  with  the  4714th  of  this 
period,  and  that  therefore  4713  years  of  it 
"were  elapfed  when  the  eppcha  of  Chrift's  nati-^ 
vity  began.  .  If  therefore  to  any  year  of  our 
Lord's  nativity  we  add  4713,  that,  will  be  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  anfwcring  to  the 
given  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera^ 

Now,  as  the  year  of  our  Lord's  nativity  \% 
Bniverfally  known,  and  in  common  ufe,  nothing 
can  be  eafier  than  this  connexion;  and  fincc  it  is 
iifual  among  Chriftians  to  refer  aU.other  epochal^ 
to  this,  the  manner  of  reducing  them  to  the 
vniverfat  period  is  equally  obvious; 

I  would  know,  for  inftance,  in  what  year  of 
the  Julian  period  the  epocha  of  the  Hegira  be^ 
gins.  This  is  the  celebrated  aer^  in  ufe  among 
the  Mahometans  and  Arabs,  which  took  its  rife 
on  occafion  of  Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca, 

^  Now, 
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Now,  thefirft  year  of  the  Hegira  coincides  with 
the  622d  of  our  Lord.  -  Add  .this  to  4713,  and 
you  have  5335^  the  year  of  the  Julian  period^ 
in  which  the  epocha  of  the  Hegira  began* 

In  like  manner,  if  I  wifhed  to  know  in  what 
year  of  the  Julian  period  the  Norman  conqueft 
happened,  this  being  an  epocha  of  great  note  ia 
England^  to  1066,  the  year  of  Chrlft,  anfwering 
to  the  fald  conqueft,  I  add  4713,  and  the  fum 
5779  gives  the  year  required*  ^ 

This  fhews  the  method  of  reducing  the'yeaUB 
and  epochas  afier  Chrift's  nativity  to  the  Julian 
period  ;  for  thofe  preceding  it,  fliewing  the  year 
before  Chrift  in  which  ^ny  epocha  begins,  if  yoa 
fubtra(fl  that  from  4714,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  corrcfponding 
with  the  firft  year  of  the  faid  epocHa,  Having 
now  connefted  the  beginning  of  the  epocha,  it 
will  b^  eafy  to  connecffc  its  fubfequent  years,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  required  to  it  but  a* bare 
addition  of  thefe  years.  To  illuftiate  this  mat* 
ter  by  an  example.  The  Olympiads  began,  ia 
the  776th  year  before  Chrift,  which,  fubtrafted 
from  4714^  leaves  3938  for  the  year  of  the  Jo* 
lian  period.  Again,  komc^  according  to  the 
•.chronology  of  Archbiftiop  Uflier,  was  built  iji 
the  748th  year  before  the  nativity  of  our  Lord^ 
Now  748  taken  from  4714  as  before,  leaves 
3966,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  corrcfpond- 
ing to  that  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.     In  the 
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fame  manner^  may  any  other  epocha  of  former 
ages  be  conne<5led  with  this  univerfal  ftandardof 
computation}  and  the  great  advantage  of  fuch  a 
reduiflion  is  this,  that  we  can  thereby  compare 
the  feveral  epochas  together,  and  determine  co- 
incident times,  and  the  coeval  tranfadlions  of 
different  nations^  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  bringing  the  whole  train  of  paft  events  into 
one  conne6led  feries,  and  exhibiting  them  tp  the 
miind  in  a  diflih<5):  order  of  fucceflion.  For 
knowing,  by  the  foregoing  escalation,  that 
the  Olympiads  began  in  the  3938th  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  and  that  Rome  was  founded  in 
the  3966th  year  of  the  fame  ;  I  fee  that,  in^the 
regular  courfe  of  time,  there  is  ^  difference  of 
about  28  years  between  thefe  two  epochas. 

When  therefore  I  read,  in  the  hiftory  of 
Greece,  thatduringthe  112th  and  113th  Olym- 
piads, Alexander  was  puftiing  his  conquers  in 
Alia,  and  carrying  his  vidories  vcven  into  the 
heart  of  India;  and  learn  likewife,  from  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  that  about  the  year  of  the 
city,  420,  &c.  ^Papirius  Curfor  Was  fubduing 
the  Samnites,  and  hying  the  fbundation  of  the 
Roma;\  greatnefs :  obfcrving  the  times  here 
nearly  to  coincide,  and  fall  within  about  the 
lame  years  of  the  Julian  period,  I  thence  gathcf 
that  at  the  very  time  Alexander  was  cftablifh- 
ing  the  Macedonian  greatnefs  in  the  Eaft,  an  em- 
pire was  riling  in  th«  Weft,  rcferved  by  Pro- 
vidence 


vidcnce  to  crufh  the  tyranny  he  was  forcing 
upon  nations^  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood 
and  trcafure. 

But  befides  the  Comparing  of  cpochas^  dctcr^- 
mining  the  coincident  times  of  hiftory,  it  is  by  the 
Julian  period  alone  that  different  chronologers, 
who  proceed  upon  different  computations,  cam^ 
underftand  one  another. 

One  farther  advantage  of  the  Julian  period  is 
this,  that  as  with  refpeft  topaft  tranfactions,  it  is 
thus  a  common  ftandard  for  comparing  them  to- 
gether, and  adjufting  the  different  fuppofitions 
about  them;  fo  with  refpeftto  thofe  that  a^e  to 
come,  it  may  be  made  an  infallible  criterion  to 
determine  without  a  poffibility  of  error,  the 
years  in  which  they  happen. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  Julian  pe- 
riod when  traced  to  its  beginning,  runs  feveral 
hundred  years  beyond  the  creation^  and  that  Sca^^ 
liger^  wheii  he  firft  invented  it,  might  ^afily 
have  accommodated  its  years  to  the  years  of  the 
world;  but  then  tlie  cycles  of  his  period  would 
not  have  been  the  fame  with  the  cycle?  then  in 
uft.  ,  • 
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•     Htfioty, 

I  SHALL  divide  Hiftpry  into  two  parts.  An- 
cient and  Modern,  /.  e.  from  the  creation  to  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  year  1801  • 

Having,  in  the  lad  fedlion,  given  the  general 
out*lines  of  Chronology,  upon  which  the  proper 
Audy  of  hiftory  is  founded,  1  (hall  how  pro- 
ceed, as  confidently  as  poifibie,  to  point  out  to 
my  readers  the.  bed  method  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  hidory.  ^ 

If  .we  coitfider  time  as  running  forward  in 
a  continual  train  of  feveral  thoufand  years,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the^irth  of  Chrid, 
and  were  to  take  an  account  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind  during  that  long  interval,  ic 
is  evident  that  our  narrow  minds  are  by  no 
means  able  to  comprehend  didindly  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  fo  many  ag|es,  or  view  them  in  a  due 
order  of  fucceflion,  unlefs  we  begin  by  dividing 
this  large  period  into  feveral  lelfer  fpaces  and 
intervals.  For  the  occurrences  that  happen 
Within  each  of  thefe  will  be  the  more  eafily  re- 
tained, and  may  be  afterwards  united  by   the 

mind 
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hiind,  into  one  geheral  plan :  fuch  a  divifion  as 

r 

this  does  the  coniideration  of  epochas  afford* 
For,  as  they  are  certain  fixed  points  of  time,  dif- 
ringuilhed  by  fome  memorable  events  the  mind 
tonfiders  them  as  convenient  refting-placcs,  from 
^vhehce  to  take  a  view  of  whatever  has  happen- 
ed remarkable  before  Or  fiiice.  I^fow,  the  epo- 
chas of  aiicicrtt  hiftory  being  all  removed  from 
one  another  by  a  greater  or  lefs  term  of  years, 
the  feveral  intervening  periods  ttiay  be  very  na- 
turally confidered  ^s  fo  many  fubdivifipns  of  thfe 
general  courfe  of  time. 

It  (hould  therefore  be  the  firft  care  of  a  pu- 
jpil  ftudying  hiftory^  to  get  a  diftindl  notion  of 
thefe  intervals,  that  is,  of  the  fpaces  of  time 
between  epocha  and  epocha  j  and,  at  the^  fame 
time,  to  acquaint  himfetf  with  th^  mbft  re-  , 
inarkable  tranfadions  that  have  happened  dur- 
ing every  period,  yi  its  proper  order. 

For  thus  he  prefehts  the  mind  at  oncfe  with 
a  general  plan  of  the  whole  body  of  ancient  hif- 
tory ;  and  difpofing  paft  events  in  a  regular  fe- 
tieSi  bythis  means  avoids  perplexity  and  confu- 
ifion.  • 

'  As  in  ftudying  the  geography  of  any  nation 
dr  kingdom,  wb  firft  get  acquainted  with  its  " 
general  regions';  and  then,  fixing  upon  fomc 
remarkable  cities  in  each  of  thefe,  difpofeof  the 
other  towns  around  them^  every  one  according. 
to  its  diftanc^;  that  fhe  mind,  by  proceeding 
-         '  C  c  .     thus 
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thus,  from  province  to  province,  may  take  a 
progfeflivc  view  of  the  whole  country,  and  com- 
prehend it  in  all  its  parts*  Such  mull  be  the 
method  of  hiftory. 

We  niuft  divide  it  ipto  certain  parts,  or  inter- 
vals, each  beginning  with  fomc  memorable  oc- 
currence; and  then  getting  acquainted  with  the 
moft  remarkable  tranfadions  of  every  period, 
difpofe  of  the  other  events  before  or  after  them, 
according  as  they  fall  out  in  the  time  of  the  hif- 
tory • 

In  order  to  avoid  confuiion,  it  is  neccffary, 

at  firfV,  for  the  pupil  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  mo*- 
derate  number  of  divifions,  which,  when  wclF 
digcfted.  may  be  afterwards  fubdivided  into 
what  lelTer  periods  he  pleafes. 

It  i»  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  hiftory;  indeed,  the  limits  of  my  plan 
do  not  admit  of  it ;  but,  if  this  volume  ihould 
be  well  received  by  the  public,  I  mean,  in  a 
future  work,  to  give  a  regular  abftraft  feries  of 
it  from  the  creatidn  of  the  world  to  the  yfear  of 
our  Lord  1800,  upon  apian  different  from  what  has 
hitherto  appeared^  and  completely  adapted  to  fa- 
cilitate the.knowledge  of  it  to  young  people,  by, 
its  being  fo  arranged,  and  divefled  of  all  heavy 
tedious  matter,  as  to  render  it  a  more  plcafant 
and  lefs  perplexed  ftudy  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
I  ftiall,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  point  out 
^two  or  three  plans  of  divifion,  for  the  guidance 

of 
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of  thofe  who  wifti  to  read  hiftory  with  advan* 
tage. 

I  flidll  firft  lay  before  the  reader  the  heads 
of  a  fhort  view  of  ancient  hiftory,  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and, 
proceeding  in  it  according  to  the  plan  above 
mentioned^  I  ihall  divide  that  whole  interval 
into  ten  parts  ;  referring  the  reader,  for  the  de- 
tail of  them,  to  the  Preceptor,  vol.  i.  p.  361,  of 
fecond  edi'tion. 

1.  Interval.  Comprehends  the  duration  of  the 

old  world,  or  from  the  creation  to 
the  dqluge,  which  includes  1656 
years. 

2.  '  From  the  deluge  to  the  calling  of 

Abraham,  426  years. 

3^  -r From  the  calling  of  Abrahani  to 

the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael  out  of  Egypt,  430  years. 

4.  -, From  the  departure; of  the  children 

of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt  to  the  de« 
ftru&ion  of  Troy,  308  years* 

g^     ■   From  the  deftrudlion  of  Troy  to 

the  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  under  Solomon,  272 
years. 

^.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  the  building  of  Romci  258 
years. 

C     C     2  7.     Ittm 
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7.  Intervd.  Frorft  the  building  of  Rome  to  Cy-*  > 

,rus,  208  years. 

8. X — -  From  Cyrus  to  the  overthrbwofthc 

Pcrfian  empire,  by  Alexander  th^ 
Great>  206  years.  , 

9.  M.  ,  from  the  fall  of  the  Perfian ^em- 
pire to  the  defeat  of  Perfius,  i;vhe» 
Honte  became  the  m^efs  of  the 
worldy  s62years.' 

10, From  the  dcftrudion  of  the  king- 
doms of  Macedo0,  under  Pcrfeus^ 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Chiiftian 
sera,  about  168  years* 

Under  thcfe  ten  divifions,  an  abftracft  of  the 
general  hiftory  of  each  interval  is  given^  >^<^ 
notice  taken  of  thofe  aeras  which  were  of  prin- 
cipal note  in  ancient  time. 
.  -  This  may  be  caMed  a  general  map  of  ancient 
hiftory  ;  and  after  it  is  well  undcrftood,  the  ' 
pupil  may  apply  to  a^y  particular  ^parcs  of  it 
with  advantage. 

The  gr^at  empires  will  lie  open  before  him^ 
and  RoIUn's  Ancient  Hiftory  will  be  hi»  belt 
inftniccor^.  ^ 

Le  C/^r^'i  Compendium  of  Hifloty—^Helvictis 
and  I/aac/on's  Cbronologicanabit^ — Hearne*s  Duc^ 
tor  Hiftoricus:*^lVheare*  s  \.t&xxvt^^RawUnJbn*s  Di^ 
feiiiop  for  Jbe  Study. cf  Hiftory — ^Cave  and  Dupin 
-—Baronius  and  Flcury,  are  ufefiil  guides  to  the 

ftudy 
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Hudy  of  hiftory  J  and  the  four  lafl:  principally  for 
iccclcfiaftical  h'lRory  ;----Strauchius*s.  Brev^rum 
Chronologium^  will  alfo  be  found  a  very  ufeful 
guide. 

Dr*  Ru/herford*s  View  of  Ancient  Hiftory, 
idivided  into  ledures,  will  alfo  be  a  ufeful  guide; 
^s  a  larger  w^ork,'  Guthrie* s  Hiftory  of  the 
World,  in  12  vols,  which  includes  the  hiftory 
of  the  European  and  Aiiatic  nations,  from  the 
creation  to  a  very  recent  period,  is  alfo  an  ad- 
Ihirable  Guide  :  and  I. (hall  now  lay  before  fhe 
reader  a'  chronological  divifion  of  intervals 
i^dapted  to  the  ftudy  of  that  work. 

t.Jnterval.  Fron^  the  creation  of  the  wor|d, 

4004  years  before  Chrift  to  the 
flood,  which  happened  2348  be- 
fore Chrift,  including  1656  years. 

?.  --,— —  From  the  flood  to  the  death  of 

*  <  ... 

Jofeph  in  Egypt,"  1635  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  including  713  years^ 

3.  ■  From  the  death  of  Jofeph  to  the 

death  of  Mofes,  1452,  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  including  183  years. 

4^  — . From  the  death  of  Mofes  to  the 

taking  of.  Samaria,  when  the  ten 

tribes  are  carried  into  captivity, 

gnd  the  kingdom  of  Iffael^  ends, 

c  c  3  790 


I 
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790  years  before  Chrift^  including 
732  years! 
.  5.  Interval.  From  the  taking  of  Samaria  to  the 

taking  of   Babylon     by    Cyrus^ 
when   that  kingdom    ends,   538 
,        years  before  Chrift,  including  182 
years.  , 

6^  ■■  From  t^c  taking  pf  Babylon  by 

Cyrus^  to  the  death  of  Alex^Adq: 
the  Great  at  that  city,  when  the 
empire  is  divided  by  his  gene* 
rals  into  four  kingdoms,  323  year; 
|)efpre  Chrift>  including  21^ 
years.  : 

7 . \ —  From  the  death  of  Alexander  the 

Great  to  the  dcftruftion  of  Car- 
thage  by  the  Romans,  146  years 
))efore     Chrift,    including      177 
/    years. 

8.  « From  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage 

to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  in- 
cluding 146  years. 

It  is  by  brief  abftrads  that  the  teacher  fhould 
begin  to  inftrucl  his  pupil  in  Hiftory,  enlarging 
afterwards  upon  the  feveral  intervals,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  age,  |in  ftrength  of  memory,  and  in 
judgment. 

Hiftory  muft  be  lludied  methodically,  and 


0  • 
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ftriltFng  points  or  proper  divifions  of  the  great- 
eft  events^  muft  be  formed,  from  whence  to  lead 
the  memory,  ftep  by  ftep,  progrcflively  and 
certainly,  through  the  whole  connefted  feries  of 
occurrences,  whethef  of  univerfal  hiftory,  or 
only  that  of  one  empire  or  kingdonh; — without 
fame  regular  guide  of  this  kind,  the  pupil's  mind 
woiuld'be  perplexed  and  his  ideas  confufed. 

I  thinly  if  he  was  made  to  learn  an  abftraci  of 
occurrences  during  eacjh  interval,  by  heart,  it 
would  be  the  beft  way  to  imprefs  the  knowledge 
of  the  regular  feries  of  hiftory  upon  his  mind. 
"^e  two  laft  intervals  of  the  fccond  divifion  are 
of  peculiar  importance  to  daflical  pupils. 

Another  mode  of  dividing  ancient  hiftory  is 
this ;  making  the  creation,  and  the  fucceflive  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  four  great  empires  of  Aflyria, 
Pcrfia,  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  refting  points,  or  hiftorical  marks ; 
as  in  dividing  knd,  we  cali  the  fmall  pofts  that 
difl:inguifti  the  feveral  portions,  /and marks:  for 
i,nftai^ces 

J. .  Interval.  From  the  creation  of  the  world  t^ 

the   foundation^  of  the    Aflyrian 
monarchy,  2059  years. 
^^  ,.-—. —  Fron>  the  foundation  of  the  Af^ 

fyrian  monarchy  to  that  of  the 
/  Perfian  empire  under  Cyrus,  1409 

years. 

C  c  4  3*  In^ 


\ 
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3.  IntervaL  From  the  foundation  of  the  Per-^ 

fian  craipirt,  to  that  of  Greece,  or 
the  Macedonian^  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  213  years* 

^,  „..— -^  From  thecftablilhmentofrhe  Gre-* 

cian  empire  to  that  of  Rome,  155 
years.  ^  - 

5. ^  From  the  beginning  of  the  Rotttaii 

empire  to  the  birth  of  Chnft^ 
167  years. 

For  this  divifion,  as  I  have  before  obferved^i 
.  Rollings  Ancient  Hijlory  will  be  the  Heft  gui^., 
and  the  abridgement  of  it  will  be  the  prbpereft 
for  the  young  pupil  to  begin  with  i  he  may  af- 
terwards  (ludy  Rollin  at  kngth. 

-  In  regulating  the  fucccflion  of  the  grent  em-f 
pires,  the  moft  natural  brder  feems  to  be,  that 
vhich  reprefents  them  rifing,  one  after  another, 
and  each  eftabliftiing  its  power  and  greatnefs, 
upon  the  entire  ruin  of  that  which  wient  before  ; 
indeed  this  is  the  only  proper  method  th^it  can 
preferve  a  due  order,  and  a  diftind:  plan,  in 
Kading  ancient  hiftory.  :      . 

Thus,  though  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  the  Aflyrian  monarchy  was  diflblvcd ;  yet, 
rcvivitig  again  in  the  kings  of  Niniivch  and  B^- 
bylon,  that  revolution  was  not  confidercd  as  the 
aera  of  a  new  empire.  But, .  when  the  power  of 
the  AlTyrians  >yas  utterly  bjoken,  and  the  do- 
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minion  of  Aiia  wholly  traasferred  to  another 
people  by  Cyrup ;  there  the  beginqing  oF  the 
](*crifian  empire  is  properly  fixed. 

In  Irkemknfter/ though  the  Perfians  "were 
greatly  weakened  under  Xerxes,  and  hisfoij 
Arraxerxes  Lohgimanus^  and  forced  to  accept 
pf  fuch  ternrrs^of  peace  as  Greece  was  willing  to^ 
grant  them ;  infomuch  that  the  Greeks,  under 
Simon,  may  be  juftly  faid  ro  have  given  law  to 
the  Perfian  empire ;  yet,  as  thlt  monarchy  ftill 
fubfiftfcd'under  kings  of  its  own,  and  was  not 
finally  fubdiied  till  Alexander  paffed  with  aa 
^rmy  into^  Afia,  and  overthrew  Darius  in  the 
plains  of  Arbela,  all  hiftorians  extend  its  dura<* 
^ion  to  that  period* 

But,  after  that  defeat^  the  foveri^ignty  of  Afi^ 
pafling  froin  the  Perfians  to  the  Macedonians, 
iiere  begins  thethird  great  empire,  which  con- 
tinued under  Alexander  and  his  fucceflbrs.  The 
fame  reafons  induce  hiftorians  to  lengthen  qjit 
the  times  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs  to  the 
defeat  of  Peffeus,  by  Paulus  Emilius  :  for  though 
the  Rroman«  had  long  before  given  laws  to 
Greece,  and  even  to  the  kings  of  Macedon,  yet 
that  kingdom  was  not  utterly  dcftroyed  till  the 
time  of  the  above  overthrow  ;  when  becoming 
^  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  the  power 
and  dominion  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  it, 
y^s ,  transferred  to  the  conquerors,  and  Rome 

thereby 
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rhcreby  advanced    to.  the  fovqrigmjr  of   the 

world. 

* 

Thus  wc  Have  a  regular  fucccflipn  of  jempircs, 
cftabliOung  themfelvjes  upon  i:hq  ruins  of.^^ch 
other  in  turn. 

The  teacher  having  thrown  together,  in  an 
abftrad,  all  the  material  tr^nfadlious  of  t|ie  dif'* 
ferent  nations  of  the  world ;  and  by  referring 
them,  as  near  as  poflibjc,  to  the  years  jin  which 
ihey  happened,  the  pupil  m^y  acquire  a  pretty 
diftind  notion  of  the  coincident  periods  oi  hif- 
tory  ;  and  by  keeping  fuch  a  general  plan  con*r 
flanily  in  mind,  he  ujll.  be  eoabjed  to  read  ei*;' 
thcr  ancient  or  modern  writers,  upon  this  fub- 
jedl^  with  all  the  advantage  to  himjCclfhc  can 
defire^ 

For  whether  tliey  make  choice  of  a  longer  or 
{hotter  portion  of  time,  within  which  to  limit 
the  detail  of  tranfacHons,  ot  in  whatever  order 
different  authors  occur  to  his  ftudy,  the  know* 
ledge  he  has  of  thp  general  courfe  of  ages,  and 
to  what  part  pf  univerfal  hi^ory  every  particular 
period  belongs,  will  prefe^ve  a)l  his  acquifi-- 
tions  unconfufed,  and  enable  him  to  digefl  hi$ 
whole  treafure  of  reading  under  thoff:  heads  aiid 
divifions  to  which  each  part  properly  refers. 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  trifling  advantage ;  for 
men,  according  to  their  different  views  and 
aims  in  life,  find  it  their  intereft  fomctimes  iq 

apply 
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apply  tllcmfclvcs  more  particularly  to  qnc  part 
of  hiftory^  and  fometimes  to  another;  in  which 
cafe  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than  fuch  a  gepe/al 
view  of  things  as  may  enable  them  to  conne6l: 
and  join  together  thofe  feveral  parts  of  know'^^ 
JedgCj  which  intcrell  or  neceffity  has  at  different 
times  added  to  their  ilock  of  learning. 
,  It  is  proper  for  me  further  to  obferve  upon 
the'  fubje&  of  ancient  hiftory,  that  befides  the 
hiftory  of  the  four  great  empires,  Rollin  and 
other  writers  on  the  fubjed,  give  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Phoenicians  and 
ptber  nftions^  wfiich  made  a  figure  during  the 
feveral  periods  of  thofe  epipi res,  and  to  which 
the  pupil  may  refer^  either  in  the  abridgement  or 
in  the  work  at  length. 

A  very  effeftual  method  of  teaching  hiftory  is 
JO  niake  the  pupil  firft  write  over  the  divifions 
and  abft^ad  account  of  the  feveral  intervals,  and 
if  pqfEble,  ge,t  them  by  heart,  and  afterwards  he 
ipay  MfTitc  over,  or  tranflate  from  French  into 
Englifh,  RoUin's  Abridged  Ancient  Hiftory,  or 
any  other  that  the  teacher  iiiay  put  iiito  his 
hands. 

» 

In  beginning  to  ftudy  hiftory,  the  pupil  fliould 
not  have  too  mi!c;h  at  a  time  given  him  to  learn . 
^nd  probably  it  would  be  the  better  way,  if  he  is 
deficient  in  memory,  to  niake  him  only  gi>^  an 
account  at  firft  of  what  he  has  been  reading,/»A/> 
^wn  words f,  without  attempting  to  recite  even  the 

abftrads 
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?bftra<?ls  by  heart.  It  is  the  teacher's  bufincfs  to 
frnooth  the  road  to  learning,  not  to  impede  it.  I 
think  the  peculiar  features  of  the  prefciit  times 
iuftify  me  ftrongly  in  recommending  to  mafters 
and  teachers,  aj  wcl!  as  to  parents,  the  propriety 
and  necefRty  of  inftrudling  ybuth  thoroughly  in 
.ancient  hiftory  in  particular,  that/they  may  learn 
the  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fajl  of  empires  and  in- 
dividual nations;  trace  the  fotjrces  ofthcfuccefs 
that  occafiohed  the  former,  and  the  evils  or  miC- 
fortunes  that  brought  on  the  latter. 

There  they  will  learn,that  nations  juft  emerging 
from  a  ftafe  of  barbarity,  by  their  hardy  unbrokei^ 
.courage,  the  natural  confequepce  of  fimplicity 
and  frugality  of  life,  raifed  thcmfelves  into  vajf 
empires ;  while  mighty  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths, and  even  immenfe  empires,  through 
, luxury,  avarice,  and  effeminacy  of  manners,  gra^ 
dually  declined,  funk  tp  that  level  from  which 
fheir  conquerors,  by  a*  contrary  condudl^  had 
progreflively,  or  perhaps  rapidly  rifen,  and  left 
nothing  of  their  former  glory  and  fplendour  be-p 
h^nd  them  but  the  name.  Witnefs  ^Aflyria^ 
Pfcece,  Magedon,  Perfia,  and  Rome. 


Qf 
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Of  Modem  .  Mifioty^ 

It  is  neceflary  to  the  proper  undcrflanding  of 
inodern  hiftory,  that  the  pupil  ftiould  be  well  at- 
^Oanted  with  ancient  niftory  4  oi-nd  ihat  to  cotn-» 
prehend  thoroughly  that  of  .the  European  conti-- 
nent,  and  particularly  of  Germany  and  France^ 
he   fliould  read    C/esak^s    Commentaries,  and 
learn  to  know  thefe  modem  nations  by  their  an- 
cient names  of  TeutoneSf  Glnbti\  Gauls.  &c.    In 
faft,  C^sAR  will  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
0:ate  of  all  the  continental  nations^  and  x>f  this 
ifland  itfelf,  a  (hort  time  previous  to  the  birth  of    / 
our  Saviour ;  and  it  is  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
the  P^pil  to  underftand  him  thoroughly,  that  I 
would  always  make  it  a  point  to  have  him  write 
out  a  portion  of  it  in  Englilh  daily,  till,  he  had 
gone  through  it;  and  making  him  repeat  to  me,      .  %  ^ 
vivji  voce,  what  he  had  fo  written. 
-  This  he  might  be  given  to  do  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  \%  reading  the  hiftory  of  England  in  ab-> 
ftradt. 

In  dividing  modern  hiftory,  into  proper  inter- 
vals  for  the  pupil's. guidance  and  afliftance^  I 
would  do  it  in  the  following  way : 

1.  /»-' 
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1.  Interval.  From  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  thtf 

removal  of  the  feat  of  empire,  by 
Conftantine,  from  Romej  to  By- 
Zentium,  from  thence  called  Con- 
ftantinople,  328  years. 

2.  • From  Conffamine  to  the  ending 

of  the  wcftern  empire,  148  years. 
,  3.  — —  From  the  fall  of  the  wcftern  em- 
pire, to  the  conqueft  of  England 
by  WiHiam  Duke  of  Normandy, 
590  years. 

^.  —  From  the  conqueff  to  the  drfco- 

»  very  of  America  by  Colambtis, 
426  years. 

J.  From  the  difcovcry  of  America  to 

the  Reformation  in  England,  42 
years. 

ft.  _  From  the    Reformation    to    the 

deaihof  Charles  I.  ii5year^. 

7.  -i— —  From  the  death  of  Charles  I.  ta 

the  Revolution,  39  years. 

8. From  the  Revolution  to  the  Ame- 

rican war,  &6  years. 

p.  . —  From    the  lAmerican  war  to  the 

iTieeting  of  the  Imperial  ParIia-> 
ment  of  the  Britiib  ifles,  about 
26  years.' 

With  refped  to  the  abftraft  hiftorics  of  Eng- 
;nd,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Cernlany,  Hol- 
land, 


/    / 
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land;  and,  indeed/ all  the  European  nations, 
the  pupil  cannot  have  a  better  guide  thaa 
Guthiiie's  Geographk^a^  Grammar. 


SECT.  V. 


T5e  M^athnnatics. 


4'' 


IvlATHEMi^TtcAL  learning  is  fo  very  extenfivc^ 
in  its  nature  and  operations^  and  fo  various  in 
its  branches,  that  it  wouid  be  impoflible  for  me, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  enter  deeply  into  its 
principles,  its  properties,  or  the  deta^il  of  its 
ufts-  ■" 

My  plan  will  only  admit  of  applying  the  ele- 

.  mentary  and  leading  principles  of  it  and  its 

yfes,  to  the  ftady  and  practice  of  young  pupils, 

particularly  thofe  defigned  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

I  have,  in  a  former  divifion  of  this^work,  ' 
treated  of  the  education  of  fea  youth,'and  point- 
ed out  a  plan  of  teaching  for  them,  which  I 
flatter  myfelf,  will  be  found  to  poflefs  fome  uti- 
lity as  well  as  novelty. 

In  treating  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  brief  . 
ivay  which  the  limits  of  my  plan  only  permit 
me  to  do,  I  IJiall  ftill  have  them  principally  in 

vi?w.  >  ^ 

The 
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The  word  Mathematics  is  dtrived  from  a  Greek 
word^  Mathefis^  figaifying  dfjciplittei  or  fcience  iii 
general ;  becaufe  its  ufes  enter  into  alinoft  all 
the  fciences  ;  though,  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  the  moderns ^it  was  retrained  to  tboicarts 
,  which  were  immediately  concerned  about  num^ 
ber  and  quantity.  . 

Mathematical  teatning  being  defined,  it  is  a 
fcience  which  teaches  us  the  knowledge  df  num- 
ber and  QUANTITY, or  that  confiders  magni- 
tudes either  as  computable  or  meqfurable.  It  is 
divided  mto  fpeculative  ?Ltid  prafJical i  pure  and 
mixed. 

Speculative  mathematics  is  the  bare  contemp- 
lation pf  the  properties  of  things,  and  only  re- 
lates to  the  ratio,  proportion,  or  properties  of 
numbers  and  figures,  under  their  vlirious  com- 
binations. 

The  praEiical  applies  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  properties  to  fomcufe  in  life;  as  the  com- 
puting  the  intereft  of  money,  the  vaAue  of 
g(K)dsi  the  diftancc  of  places,  the.  quantity  of 
land  or  liquor  contained  in  a  field  or  vcflel. 

Fure,  ox  Jimple  mathematics;  confider  quan- 
tity abftraftedly,  and  without  any  relation  to 
matter  or  bodies. 

Mixed  mathematics  confider  quantity  as  fub- 
iifting  in  material  fubftances;  fuch  as  length  irt 
a  road,  breadth  in  ariver^  height  in  a  ftar. 

•      ^  '  Pure 
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Pure  or  fmple  mathematics  like  wife  either 
^onfider  quantity  as  computable,  a^s  ariihtnetic ; 
or  meafurable^  as  geometry  .and  trigofiomeiry . 

Mixed'  mathematics  are  very  extenfive,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  by  various  names^  as  the  fub- 
jecfls  they  confideir-j  and  the  views  wherein  they 
take  them,  vary. 

It  is  fufficicnt  to  determine  an  art  to  be  a 
branch  of  mixed  mathematics^  th||^/irr^  mathe^ 
ma  tics  are  applicable  thereto/  /•  e*  that  the  art 
may  be  explained  and  demonftrated  from  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  which 
are  the  two  great  leading  branches  of  ^/irr  ma- 
thematics, '  fuch  are  Mechanics — which  con^- 
(ider  motion,  or  the  laws  of  moving  bodies. 

Hydrdftatics— -which    confider  the    laws  of 

fluids,  or  of  bodies  gravitating  in' 

fluids. 
Pneumatics— the  air ;  with  regard  to  the  laws 

and  menfuration  thereof  ^ 
Hydraulics — the  motion  of  fluids.  -  • 
Optics— the  kno   ledge  and  improvement  of 

fight  or  vifion* 
Navigation — ^the  art  of  gMiding  or  condudHng 

a  fhip  from  one  placQ  to  another. 
PerfpcAivc — the  images  of  objeds,  in  order 

to  delineate,  or  reprefent  them. 

D  d  Fortification, 
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V   Fortification^  architefturej    mufic,    dtRtdttcf'^ 
my,  geography^  gnomonicSji  chronology^  &c. 
are  ofth^  lame  defcriptioo,  and  are  indebted  to 
the  fdence  of  mathenoatics  for  their  improve- 
ment and  elucidation. 

Arithmetic^  which  is  a  branch  of  pureot 
fiinple  mathematics,  te^hcs  the  power  and  pro- 
perties of  numbers ;  and  under  this  hcad^  be- 
fides  the  ufu^  rules  in  Dilworth  or  Walking- 
hame,  algebra^^ logaritJjms  are  ranked. 

Geometry^  or  the  fcience of  extenfion^  which 
is  another  branch  of  pure  mathematics,  t^ache» 
the  meafurement  of //wj,^y/ir^/,  Sktid/olids;  all 
exteniion  being  dillingi|i(hed  into  lengthy  hnadib 
and  tbicknefs : 

Or  it  may  be  defined  the  art  of  meafuring 
bodies;  to  which  end  it  confiders  thfee  things 
that  belong  to  a  body,  viz. Juperficies^  oifutface^* 
lines,  and  points  ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  iignify 
the  mtfide,  the  edge,  ajid  €orners  of  a  body,  and 
fo  are  real  parts  of  it ;  but  in  x\kQ/enfe  that  0£0* 
m£try  ufes  them,  •  they  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  a  body,  and  are  only  applied  to  it  by  our 
imagination  ;  for  if  a  body  be  dipped  in  water, 
though  the  water  touches  it^  every  whcfe,  yet 
we  may  fancy  a  divifion  between  it  and  the 
water,  v^hich  imaginary  diviiion  is  called  a 
Jurfacie\  and  thus  every  imaginary  diviiion  be* 
gets  zjurface  (between  the  parts  fo  divided) — 

a  y«r- 
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I  « 

z  Jkrface  begets  a   iine^   and   a  line  begets  a 
point. 

And  iince  whatfoever  divides  a  thing,  temii- 
Hates  or  bounds  the  parts  fa  diviekd ;  thereforCf 

1.  A  point  is  termed  the  bound  of  a  lim. 

2.  Kline  the  bound  of^furface. 
""  3.  K/urfaceth^  bound  of  a  body. 

thefirfi  having  neither  length  nor  breadth ; 
the  Jecond  length  without  breadth ;  and  the 
third  length  and  breadth  without  depth. 

Trigoi^ombtry  (derived  from  two  Greek 
worlds^  and  implying  the  meafu^ementof  a  three 
lided  figure)  is  that  part  of  geometry  which 
treats  particularly  about  determining. the  fides 
iind  angles  of  triangles^  whether  plane  or  fphe« 
rical,  by  having  three  things  given,  either  all 
fides^  or  fides  and  angles^  or  angles  only  in 
fpherics,  a  fourth  (fide  or  angle)  may  be  found. 

Plane  Trigononrietry  is  compofed  oi  Jlraigbt. 
lines  oh  a  flat  fuperficies^  and  therefore  the  fides 
of  a  triangle  will  be  rifi;ht  lines  ;  as  ufed  in  maps 
and  in  navigation. 

Spheric  Trigonometry  is  compofed  of  circular 
lines,  as  on  the  globes ;  where  the  fides  of  a 
triangle  are  neceflarily  arcs^  or  curves  of  the 
Inhere. 

LooAi^THMs  are  certain  artificial  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progreflion,  fo  fitted  to  the  natu- 
ral nlimbers,  that  if  any  two  natural  numbers 
are  multiplied  and  divided  by  one  another^  the 

D  d  2  CQVm 
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correfpondenc  proportional  numbersj  of  /*-* 
diceSf  anfwer  all  thcfe  conclufions  by  addition'or 
fubtraftion.  There  arc  many  tabks  of  thefe 
numbers^  and  many  methods  for  the  making 
and  'finding  them  out,  publiflied  by  the  mott 
eminent  .mathematicians,  and  applied  to  the 
ufes  of  trigonometry,  for  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  which  many  plans  have  been  propofcd, 
and  various  inflruments  invented  ;  but  none  fo 
cfFeftual,  exaft,  and  expeditious,  as  the  logaritb 
tnic  tables,  for  numbers,^  Jines^  tfingents^  and  fc^ 
cants. 

It  appears  that  the  leading  principles  of  thefe 
fciences,  comprehended  under  the  general  title 
oi  \!tit  mathematics y  were  known  to,  and  made  ufe 
of  by,  the  antediluvian  world,  in  the  imprpvement 
of  aftronomy,  geography,  mufic,  land-meafuring, 
&c.i  that  TSoab  pfeferved  the  knowledge  of  them 
from  being  extinguilhed  at  the  deluge  with  the 
human  race,  and  handed  them  dawa  to  his  pbf- 
tcrity,by  whom  they  were  gradually  improved,till 
Euclid,  about  284  years  before  Chrift,  brought 
the  principles  of  them  to  that  perfcdl  ftateofde- 
monftrable  accuracy,  and  nicety,  which  has  en- 
abled latter  ages  to  make  the.  fundry  divifions, 
fubdiviiions,  and  improvements  that  are  now 
in  being,  and  from  whence  fo  many  furprifing 
conclufions,  numerical,  optical,  and  mechanical, 
have  taken  their  rife. 
Among  all  the  great  mathematical  fciences 

•  that 
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ihfit  of  Geometry  is  the  mod  cxtenfive  and  the 
moft  ufeful. 

It  is  by  the  principles  of  geometry  that  great 
)truths{which  can  be  proved)are  demonftrated  with 
mathematical  precifion,  and  proved  to  a  nicety 
by  lines  or  figures,  "^which  are  not  only  proper 
tx>  represent  to  the  imagination  the  relations  he- 
tween  oiagnitudefi,  or  between  things  fufceptible 
of  more  and  lefs,  as  fpaces,  times,  weights,  mo-- 
tions^  i&c.  but  they  may  c^ven  reprefent  things 
which  the  mind  call  nootherwifc  receive,  fuch  as, 
£or  example,  the  relations  of  incommenfurable 
niagnxmdes,  jor  great  bodies  th^t  cannot  be  mea- 

It  is  not  however  pretended,  that  all  fubjcds 
men  may  have  occafiori  to  enquire  into,  can  be 
expreffed  by  lines.  There  are  many  not  reducible 
to  any^fuch  rule :  thus  the  knowledge  of  an  infi- 
i^itely  powerful,  infinitely  juft  God;  on  whom 
all  things  depend,  and  who  would  have  all  his 
creatures  execute  his  orders,  to  become  capable 
of  being  hiippy,  is  the  principle  of  all  morality, 
from  which  a  thoufand  undeniable  confequences 
may  be  drawn,  and  yet  neither  the  principle,  nor 
the  confequences  can  be  expreffed  by  lines^  or 
figures. — MALE3RiVNC«E's  Recherche  de  la 
VeritCj  torn.  ii. 

This  jfcience  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyptians^ 
and  was  ifivented  to  pneafure  or  mark  out  their 
feparate  portions  of  lands,  in  order  tp  remedy 
that  confufion  which  their  being  frequently  over- 

D  d  3  flowed 
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flowed  by  the  NUe  occafioned ;  but  the  %^^ 
tians  afterwards  applied  themfelves  to  iQpre 
fubtle  refeat-ches^  and  from  a  very  mechanical 
exercife,  infenfibly  produced  this  f^ne  fcience. 

Geometry  is  not  barely  ufeful^  but  e?en  ^bfo* 
lutely  neceilary. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  geometry  that  aflronppier^ 
make  their  obfervations,  regulate  th^  duration^ 
of  times^  feafons»  years^  and  cycles ;  %nd  meafurc 
the  diilance,  motions^  and  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

^  It  is  by  geometry  that  geographers  (hew  u^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  esuth^  delineate  the 
extent  of  fcas,  and  the  diyifions  of  empires^  king-* 
doms  and  provinces. 

It  is  from  this  fcience  ths^t  archite<fVs  dccivi? 
their  jufl  meafurcs  in  the  conftrudion  of  public 
edifices^  as  well  as  of  private  houfes.  It  is  by  it^ 
ailiftance  that  engineers  cond^iA  all  their  works^ 
take  the  (ituations  and  plans  of  towi^s^  the  dif-« 
tance  of  places^  and  in  (hoftthe  meafure  of  fuch 
things  as  are  only  acceffible  to  the  fight. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary  in  the  military  jfervice,  in 
ftudying  fortification,  in  the  drawing  up  aiv^ar- 
iny  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  n(Kirking  out  the 
ground  fot  encampments;  in  making  maps  of 
countries;  in  taking  the  plans  of  towns,  forts  and 
caftles  ;  and  to  meafure  all  kinds  of  diii\eriiion$; 
>  acceflible  or  inacceflible. 

In 
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In  &Dtt^  drawings  cnufic^  mechanics  and  all 
ihc  (cionceSj  which  confidejr  things  fufccptiblc 
:Of  tnore^  a^id  IcU,  /.  e*  all  the  precife  and  accurate 
fcieacesy  may  be  referred  to  geometry ;  for  aft 
fpeQulacive  Crurhs  confiiling  only  in  the  relations 
cf  rbings^  niid  in  the  relations  between  thofe  re- 
]atipns»  they  may^e  all  referred  to  lines,' confe- 
quences  may  be  dcawn  from  them ;  and  thefe 
conlequetices  again  being  rendered  fenfible  by 
lines,  they  become  Jjermanent  objeds,  conftant* 
ly  expofed  CO  a  rigorous  attention  and  examina- 
tion :  and  thjus  wt  have  infinite  opportunities, 
iiotfa  of  enquiring  into  their  certainty,  and  pur- 
suing them  further. 

I  believe  there  are  many  young  men,  and  by 

po  me^s  indifferent  fcholars  too,>Vho  frequently 

have  the  wo/d  mathematics  on  their  tongues, 

but,  if  afked  the  queftion,  would  be  at  a  lofs  to 

-  define,  intelligibly,  what  the  fcience  is. 

Having  therefore  given  a  plain  but  compre- 
henfive  definition  pfit^  and  putting  out  of  the- 
queftion  thofe  branches  which  relate  to  the  other 
fciences^  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  general  ob- - 
fervatipns  on  the  method  of  teaching  the  ma- 
thematlcs,  and  particularly  geometry^  witl> 
JEtfr//(/' as  the  guide. 

The  firft  thing  I  would  begin  with  in  teach- 
ing  the  Mathematics,  would  be  to  make  th^ 
pupil  thoroughly  uXiderftand  what  that  fcience 
js^  and  make  him  learn  by  he^rt  the  definition, 

P  d^  4  and 
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and  principal  out-lines  of  it^  in  fome  fuch  way 
«s  I  havejull  ftated  the  matten  It  is  evidenc 
to  every  teacher,  I  hope,  that  the  pupil  ought 
lirft  to  be  made  to  underftand  what  he  is  going 
to  learn ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  can  compre- 
hend it,  the  u^cs  of  it  (hould*  be  explained  to 
him. 

But,  is  thisr  the  general  practice  in  fchools  ? 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  it  is 
not. 

A.  boy  is  told  that  he  is  to  begin  the  ma- 
thematics, and  Euclid  is  pqt  before  him,  to 
teach  him  the  nature  of  geometrical  lines  and 
figures,  in  general,  he  is  merely  told  to  read 
over  the  definitions^  populates,  and  axioms,  and 
to  defcribe  the  figures  from  the  book^  on  paper  i 
a  certain  portion  of  which  being  done,  it  is 
perhaps  looked  at  by  the  mafter,  to  fee  if  it 
correfponds  with  the  original,  and  there  eh^e  ief^ 
fpn  ends. 

In  three  months  after  this  boy  has  begtin  the 
inathematics,  alk  him  what  that  fcience  is^  the 
ufes  of  it,  and  in  what  refpeds  it  pperates*upon, 
or  is  conneftcd  with  other  fciences— he  will 
liot  be  able  to  tell  you ;  but,  with  perplexity 
and  confufion  of  mind,  mull  leave  the  explana* 
lioh  for  you  to  give  him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  is  the  prac- 
tice in  all  fchools  ;  very  far  from  it.     There 

are  eminent  academies  and  .mathematical  fchools. 

■  , ,  •  •■ 

wher^ 
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vherc  the  greateft  attention  is  paid  ^to  the  ele- 
mentary initiation  and  ftrft  princij^lcs  of  this 
fcicnce  ;  for,  as  I  have  fo  frequently,  in.  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  obferved,  on  the  proper  at- 
tentiort  to.firft  principles,  everything  that  is 
conducive  to  a  right  mode  of  teaching  depends. 
I  Mould  obferve  to  my  pupil,  that  mathema- 
tical knowledge  is  divided  into  two  great 
'  branches,  viz.  ift,That  of  arithmetic,  or  figures; 
^nd,  2dj  Geometry^  or  the  meafurement  of  bo- 
dies* ^    , 

The  nature  of  thefc  I  have  before  explained ; 
^  in  addition  to  which  the  teacher  (hould  make 
the  pupil  particularly  underftand  the  nature  of 
decimals  and   logarithms,  as  well  as  algebra; 
explaining  to  him  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  words  themfelves;  the  principles  of  the 
fcienccs^/'and  the  uferto  which  they  are  applied 
by   mathematicians.      For  inftance,    I    would 
ftate  to  him,  that  the  word   decimal,  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  decifnus,  meaning  the  tenJlh 
parti  and  that  it  is  that  branch  of  arithmetic 
^hich  goniiders  units,  or  whole  ^lumbers  redu- 
ced into  decimal,  or  tenth  pgrts,  called  Decicnal 
Fra^ions ;  of  which  the  denominators  are  de- 
-  tuples,  or  ten-fold  numbers  of  i  ;  or  they  are 
a  1  with  one  or  more  cyphers ;  as  lO,  lOO,  looo^ 
1 0,900,  fc?r. ;  thus,  js»  /c?6*  TS'b^t.^c.'ZTC  decimal 
fradions.      But  as  the   denominators  of  this 
fort  of  fradion^  a^e  always    Icnof^n^  they  are 

fcldom 
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fcldom  exprefied  in  writing;  but  the  fhuftiojt 
|»  diftingttilhed  by  a  point  p^ced  before  it 
thus.  t6^  .46^  .869 ;  and  as  cyphers  placed  after 
^tcgers  increafe  their  valu^  decimally^  fo^  be- 
ing placed  before  ^  /decimal,  they  decreafe  its 
if^lut  decim^Iy  ;  but,  beiii^  placed  before  in- 
tegers, and  ^ftf  r  fra&i^ns^  neither  of  them  is 
focreafed  or  din>imihpd. 

Decimals  f  reufcd  by  mathematiciaa^  to  fin4 
fivt  lowefl:  poffibl^  ^mfx^r^^I  proportions  of 
inrhole  numbers. 

The  word  J^aritbm  is  derived  front  two 
Creek  words,  J<^os^  a  dcjfcription  pf  Recount, 
and  ariibmoSf  a  number.     - 

In  mentioning  this,  I  do  not  recoiled,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  reading,  to  have  feen  the 
'  derivation  of  the  word  explained  ^  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  pupils^couM  tell  toe  what 
the  wojrd  logarithm  noe^s^  or  i^hat  the  icience 
is. 

I  hayc  before  ilated  what  the  nature  of  this 

x/ .    ..  ■ '  ■ 

fcience  is,  and  by  whom  invented,  to  which  I 
may  add  the  following  <outliiie$  of  its  operr 
ation. 

Numbers  or  quantities  are  fai.d  to  be  in  arith- 
iBe.tical  progrcifion,  when  they  differ  by  thf 
(Tontinaal  addition  pf  a  certain  quantity;  as 

p.  !•  2.  3*  4.  g^  &c.  differing  by  the  con- 

-  tinucd 
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tinutd  addition  of  j,  ^nd  3*  .6.  9.  12,  C^.  by 
fhc  addition  of  3^        '  - 

Geometrical  progrefHon  is  when  numbers  or 
quantities  -differ,  by  the  continual  multipltca-. 
tion  of  a  certain  quantity ;  as, 

1.  2.  4*  8.  16.  32.  64,  6fr.  by  the  continual 
jnultiplication  of  4^*  And  i,,  10.  noo.  1000. 
J 0,000,  fc?^*.  by  the  multiplication  of  10. 

Now,  take  any  feries  of  numbers  in  arithme* 
tical  progrj^ffion,  beginning  with  o  ;  and  a  cor- 
refponding  feries  of  geometrical  numbers,  be- 
ginning with  1,  the  former  krics  will  ie  log  a-  v 
^.iTHihf^  to  th^  correfponding  numbers  in  the 
Jatt^r ;  thus, 

0.  t.  2,  3.  4.  5.  6.  7,  ^r.  logarithms. 

1.  2, 4.  €•  x6.  ^.  68-  128,  fefr.  numbers,'         &i.  64. 
Here  O.  1.  2.  3,  Csfr.  are  the  bgaiitbms  of 

I.  2.  .4.  8,  £sfr.  and  the  following  properties 
iare  to  be  noticed.  F/>y?,  If  2  and  3,  the  loga- 
rithiiis  p£  4  and  8,  be  added  together,  their 
fum  5,  M-ili  correfpond  with  32,  th^  produA 
pf  4  multiplied  by  8.  Secondly ,  If  from  7,  (the 
logarithm  pf  128)  be  fubtraded  3  (the  loga« 
fithm  of  jK) thercmainder  4  wiIl#»rrefpond  with 
\l6,-the  quotient  of  128  divided  by  8.  Thirdfy^ 
If  6  (the  logarithm  of  64)  be  divided  by  2, 
the  q[uotiei>t  3  correfponds  with  8,  the  fquarc 
yoot  of  64.  Fourthly,  If  the  fame  logarithm  be 
divided  by  3,  the  quotient  2  will  correfpond 
)«rith  4,. the  cube  ipot  of  64* 

'     '^  '     '  •  It 
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It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  logarithms 
of  tiumbers  between  4  and  8  are  wanting  ;  and 
that  they  muft  be  greater  th^n  2,  but  lefs  thar^ 
3 ;  and  that  the  logarithms  pf  the  numbers  be- 
tween 16  and  32  muft  be  greater  than  4,  but 
I^fs  than  5  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Now,  the  moft  convenient  feries,  to  which 
all  the  Qiodern  tables  of  logarithms  arc  calcu- 
Iated»  is  the  following : 

a  I.       2.        3.         4.  5,     ^c.  logarith, 

I*  io.  100.  1,000.  10,000.  100,000,  ^c.  numb. 
In  which  all.  the  vlogarithms  of  numbers  be-? 
iween  i  and  10  ar.e  greater  th^n  o>  but  lefs  than 
a;  and  all  the  logarithms  between  fo  and 
>00  greater  than  1,  but  lefs  thdn  2;  between 
100  ajid  1,000,  greater  than  2,  but  lefs  than  3  ; 
and  between  1,060  and  io,ooq  greater  th«fn  3  but 
lefs  than  4,  6?r.. 

The  logarithms  in  the  above  feries  are  called 
indices^  which  are  often  omitted,  and  the  deci- 
ifial  part  only  puc  down* 

The  terms  chord,  tangent^  Jccmty  and  fine  fre- 
quently occur  in  logarithmic  arithmetic,  and 
ihould  be  thus  explained  by  the  teacher,  the  firft 
time  they  come  under  the  pupil's  notice. ' 

A  chord  is  that  line  which  is  drawn  from  one 
end  of  an  arc  to  the  other. 

A  tangent  touches  the  periphery  (meaning  in 
Greek  the  outward  line  of  any  figure)  and  \% 
perpendicular  to  a  diameter  in   the    touching 

'  point. 
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j^oint.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  tan^ 
gens,  touching. 

A .  fecant  cuts  the  periphery,  being  drawn 
from  the  center,  till  it,  meets  the  tangent. -^It. is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word/erans,  cutting. 

A  fine  is  half  a  chord-line  or  double  the  arc. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ^«^,  without, 
or  outer. 

Algebra  is  the  fcience  of  univerfal  quantity, 
by  which  difficult  queftions  in  arithmetic  and 
geoftietry  arc  folved. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  gei^^  an  Ara- 
bic word,  with'the  particle  al  annexed  to  it,  and 
fignifies  in  that  language  the  redudlion  of  bro« 
ken  numbers  to  whole  numbers. 

Others  fuppofe  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Spa- , 
nifti  word  algeMfta,  a  perfop  who  replaces  dis- 
located bone$;  obferving  that  algebra  has  no- 
thing  to  do  with  ^fradions,  forafmuch  aalt  con- 
fiders  broken  numbers  as  if  they  were  entire, 
and  even  exprefles  its  power  by  letters  which  arc 
incapable  of  fraftions. 

^  The  niethods  ufed  in  this  fcience  arc  two,  viz. 
analytical,  or  the  taking  of  that  which  is  inquired 
after,  asif  it  were  known,  and  then  goin^  back 
^y  confequences,  until  it  be  found  to  be  equal 
to  fomething  really  known  :  ajid,  adly,  the  fyn-^ 
thetical;  ^hat  is,  the  taking  that  which  is  wanted  or 
known,[and  thence  proceeding,  by  confequepces, 

to 
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to  the  difcovcry'of  what  ia  inquired  after^  (3t 
unknown* 

In  this  art>  quantities  or  numbers  are  repre-^ 
fented  by  letters^  and  fometimea  by  figures  alfoi 
as  there  ipay  be  occafion*  The  advsintages  of 
thus  exprefling  quantities^  are^  that  the  num- 
bers with  their  feveral  operations^wfaich  in  vtrlgar 
arithmetic  ^^^Id  be  loft  and  fwallpwed  up«  in 
this»  are  fo  wdered  and  inanaged  as  to  be  pre- 
ferved  diftinft  and  in  vie;w^  and  at  laft  produce 
a  rule  for  rcfolving,  not  only  the  particular 
<|tteftion  propofed^  but  in  general  any  other  o^f 
the  like  nature. 

Geometry  is^he  moll  important  branch  of  the 
mathematics  ;  and^  rh  teaching  it^  I  would  re- 
commended the  following  rules  to  the  matter's 
notice: 

I  ft/  To  explain  clearly  to  the  pupil  whalthe 
icience  means,  and  what  its  ufes. , 

2d,  To  make  him  get  by  heart  the  definU 
tions,  poftulat^s,  and  axioms,  before  he  attempts 
to  defcribe  a  figure  on  papen 

3d,  In  repeating  the  definitions,  to  make  him 
defcribe,  on  a  flate,  each  line  znd  figure  as  he 
goes  along ;  that  fo,  upon  their  being  named,  he 
may  readily  defcribe  the  figure. 

4th,  To  explain  to  him  the  meaning,  and,  as 
much  as  poflible,  the  derivation  of  all  the  names 
of  the  figures  and  terms  in^th^  fcience  r  Tuch  as, 

A  Tri- 


A  Triangle      *       Radius  ^ 

Rhombus  Hypothcnufc 

Trapezium  Corollary: 

tbr  except  the  pupil  underftands  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the.  terms  he  makes  ufe  of,  he  can  have    " 
but  a  very  impcrfed  knowledge  or  idea  of  the  fei- 
^nce ;- 1  know  that  there  is  a  very  grc^t  overfighc 
in  this  rcfpeft  in  fchools«  ^  ' 

5th,  To  make  him^  thoroughly  vindeHland  and 
pradife  \rith  his  compafSj  one  proportion  before 
he  attempts  a  fecond  ;  and  to  make  him  fo  much 
mailer  of  it^  that  he  may  be  able  to  perform  ie 
without  merely  copying  it  from  Euclid; 

6th,  In  defcribing  the  figure  of  any  body  to  a 
young  pupil,  I  would  alfo  ihew  him  ibme  folid 
fubftance  correfponding  with  it  in  form,  by 
which  be  will  more  completely  comprehend  the 
teacher's  mcani^.  Demonftratioti  and  convic-^ 
tipn  fhould,  as  much  as  poffible,  accompany  ali 
inftrudton. 

7th,  It  alfo  appears  tome,  that  teachers  (hould, 
as  much  as  pofHble,  iimjplify  and  reduce,  to 
the  level  of  their  young  pupils^  underftanding, 
the  propdkions,  &^.  in  Euclid.  Thev  ihould 
.be  diveftcd  of  all  fuperficial  and  uhncceflary 
technical  terms ;  and,  as  I  before  obferved,  the 
application  of  them  ihould  always  be  illuftrat* 
ed  by  familiar  correfponding  objefts :  for  in- 
.  itance,  in  defcribing  a^  circle,   and  taking  its  v. 

dimeniions  and  contents,  (hew  them  a  round 

tabic. 
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table,  and  chalk,  th«  diameter,  femi-^diameteif 
fegments,  &r«     In  defcribing  a  fquare,  or  atl 
oblong  fquare,  fliew  them  a  fquare  table,  and 
praftife  them  in  the  dimenfions  and  contents  of 
it,  &?r. 

la  teaching  the  funda^mental  principles  of  ge-i 
ometry,  it  is  neceifary  to  proceed  by  flow  fteps,^ 
that  each  propofition  may  be  fully  underftood 
before  another  is  attempted*  For  which  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  not  fufficient,  that  when  a  queftion 
is  afked,  in  the  wbrds  of  the  book,  thq  fcholac 
likewife  can,  in  the  words  of  the  book,  return 
the  proper  anfwer ;  for,  this  may  be  only  an 
adl  of  memory,  not  of  underflanding ;  it  is  al- 
ways proper  to  vary  the  words  of  the  queftion, 
to  place  the  propoiition  in  different  points  of 
view,  and  to  require  of  the  learner  an  explana- 
tion in  his  own  terms,  informing  him,  however, 
when  they  are  improper.  By  this  method  the 
pupil  will  become  cautious  and  attentive,  and 
the  mailer  will  know  with  certainty  the  degree 
pf  his  proficiency. 

Yet  ^hough  -  this  rule  is  generally  right,  I 
would  kdvife,  that  when  the  lludent  cannot  be 
mad):  to  comprehend  any  particular  part,  it 
ihoijiid  be  for  that  time  laid  aiide/  till  new  light 
arifes  from  the  fubfequcnt  observations. 

I  have  always. found  pupils  take  my  mean^ 
ing  better  by  ihewing  them  familiar  corref- 

ponding 
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^bhding  objefls,  and  by  explaining  the  terms  in 
a  way  adapted  td  their  cbnipreheafion. 

The  fix  firfl:  books  of  Eticlid  are  prob.ably 
enough  for  moft^  young  pupils  to  be  taught*^ 
more  is  not  nedefiary  or  ufeful  t6  a  man  of 

bu0nefs  at  leaft* 

« 

Thofe  who  have  a  geiiius  and  inclination  for 
mathematical  knowledge,  having  been  taught 
fo  far  by  a  mafter,  will  be  able  to  proceed  by 
themfelves,  either  at  the  univerfity  of  at  home» 

The  great  importance  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  feayouibin  the  ftudy  of  Navigation 
18  too  obvious  to  require  any. comment;  and 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  obfervations  I  have 
made,  under  the  head  oi Naval  Education,!  would 
recommend  to  fchool-mafters  in  the  navy  to 
make  their  pupils  conripletely  underlland  thefe 
out-lines  that  I  have  given,  before  they  proceed 
to  praftife  them  in  Euclid  or  Hamilton  Moore. 
They  Ihould  alfo  be  made  perfeft  in  the  /effion 
of  Chronology  and  its  ufes,  previous  to  their  be« 
ginping  the  latter  author. 

My  reafon  for  giving  the  derivation  of  words 
from  the  Greek,  is,  that  almoll  all  the  fciences^ 
and  their  technical  terms^  are  dmved  irotn  that 
language. 


.  <•  •^  -» •  f* 
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SECT.  I. 

I 

-  • 

Of  Religion :  org  the  Knowledge  and  Worjhip  of  tie 
Ti^\XH  ^founded  upon  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Under  this  head^  the  ncccffity  of  every 
Teacher  af  both  Tcxes  immediately  dircdUng 
their  pupils'  attention  to  the  Great  First 
Cause  J  through  the  channel  of  reafon  and  phi- 
lofophy ;  and  rendering  all  other  learning,  as 
much  as  pofllble,  fubfervient  to  revealed  re- 
ii^on,  is  hutnbly  attempted  to  be  deroonftrated 
and  crifbrced;  as  well  as  the  method  to  be  pef- 
fued  in  doing  it,  pointed  out. 


IM  the  prefent  day,  when  there  is  futh  a 
manifeji  decline  in  that  ftri<9:  attention  ^o  relh- 
gion  and  morality,  which,  even  fome  few  years 
back,  was  paid  to  them  ;  and  when,  from  the 
political  convulfions  of  neighbouring  natioiis,  ; 
the  bonds  and  ties  of.focial  life  are  in  danger 

of 
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^  •.  .  • 

bf'beihg  loofched  and  violently  torn  afundcr, 
it  becomes  a  principal  objeftof  education  to 
inftil  into  the  niinds  of  the  rifing  generation, 
iand  there  confirm,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
as  flrdngly  and  permanently  as  poflible,  a  re- 
verential, facred  regard  for  God,   Religion, 

♦  and  that  wife  fyftem  of  Morality,  by  which 
Tociety  is  held  together  in  mutual  confidence, 
love,  and  peace;  by  the  rule  of  \PTiich  vvife 
laws'  are  made  and  executed  for  the  common 
good  ;  and  the  mind  of  man  is  formed  to  jujiice, 
benevokme^  induftry^  arki  economy. 

At  fudr  a  period  as  this,  it  is,  I  fay, 
rhorc  than  ever  the  unqueftionable  duty  of 
teachers  of  every  defcription,  to  plant  the  feeds 
of  piety  to  God,  jufti||A|and  benevolence  to 
man,  and  a  facred  regara  to  tlie  laws  of  our 
country  in  the  hearts  of  their  youthful  pupils  of 
bothfexcs.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
employment  of  teachers  ought  to  be  confidered, 
at  this  moment^  as  of  the  ut molt  importance  to 
focicty ;  for  on  thdr  inftruftions,  right  or  wrong, 
the  political  notions  of  the  future  man,  will,  in 
all  probability,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  formed. 
Let  parents  and  teachers  carefully  weigh 
this  truth,  and  may  they  be  wife  enough,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  to  inftil  into  young  ^ 
mkids  what  is  pious  towfirds  God,  juft  to  man, 

.?!and  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  their  native 
country,  which,   in  the  midft  of  a  mod    ar- 

E  c  2  duous 
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duous  ftruggle^  has  had  more  to  fear  frotti  th^ 

foifon  of  internal  falfe  priUciples^  than  from  all 
the  united  efforts  of  her  external  cneraies. 

To  do  away  thefe  fallaci6us  principles^  and 
inftil  thofe  of  an  oppofite  defcriptionj  is  the 
duty  of  every  true  lover,  of  his  country. 

Obferve  what  enthufiaflic  pains  are  taken 
in  a  neighbouring  ilate,  by  national  inXlitutions 
formed  purppfely  for  youth,  to  inftil,  cherifli, 
and  foiler  into  a£i:ive  effed:  and  exertion,  thofe 
principles  which  are  the  fpring  of  all  their  ac* 
tions,  and  have  enabled  them  hitherto,  not  only 
fuccefsfully  to  refill  the  coalefced  powers  of 
Europe,  but,  at  this  moment,  to  be  coniidered 
as  a  match  for  them  all. 
Shall  we  then  be  bel^d  hand  with  our  rival 

,  foe,  in  whatfo  much  TOncems  the  welfare  and 
happinefs  of  this  favoured  little  fpot,  which, 
Handing  alone  amidft  the  tutelary  waves  of  its 
ancient  guardian  feas,  and  greatly  ifolated  from 
^11  other  nations,  proudly  rears  its  ihining  cliffs, 

,  beams  on  the  diilant  (rontinent,  oppofes  by  its 
thunder-bearing  navy,  an  invincible  barrier  to 
the  devaluating  ambition  of  its  natural  enemy, 
arrefts  her  rapid  career  of  unjuft  aggrandife- 
ment,  and  hurls  de(lru6lion  upon  her  fleets  from 
the  Gaitges  to  the  Loire,  from"  the  furtheft 
bounds  of  the  Mediterranean,  lo  the  moft  diilant 
limits  of  the  fVeJiern  ocean  ! 

•  '       ''  Yc' 
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Ye  pattriot  parents  and  inftruftorsofour  Bri-* 
t4(h  yoiith!  Oh.tfuffer  not  the  ancient  fpark, 
Jkindled  by  your  anccflors  into  all  tl\c  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  glow  of  enthufiaftic  love  for 
their  country,  to  be  ftifled  or  extinguiftied  at 
this  nioft  critical  period,  by  any  negligence  or 
backwardnefs  of  your^,  to  cherifli  and  keep  the 
flame  alive :  let  it  be  feen  confpicuous  in  the 
martial  ardour  of  our  riling  youth,  in  their  wil- 
ling defence  of  the  conflicucion,  handed  down 
to  us  from  ouranceftors  (however  it  may  {bme« 
tinics,  from  the  prelTure  of  imperious  circum- 
'fiances,  become  partially  fufpended),  aqd,  in 
their  prompt  obedience  to  thofe   laws  which 
are  the  fafeguard  of  our  perfons  and  property  ; 
of  our  ^efenceltfs  mothers,  wives,  lifters,  and 
daughters;  of  our  aged  fathers;  and  of  all  we 
love  and  value  in  fociety. 

Teachers  I  Piety  to  God,  juftice  ancf  bencj- 
volence  to  man,  love  fdr  the  country,  refpeft  to 
its  laws,  and  fubordination  to  its  rulers,  who^-* 
ever  they  are,  if  legally  and  conftltutionally 
called  to  a<Jl,  are  the  fruits  by  which  your  fel- 
low-countrymen will  form  a  judgment  of  your 
exertions  in  your  feveral  ftations  about  youth. 
I  truft  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
times  will  be  a  very  fufficic;nt  apology  for  my 
thus  prefacing  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjedt 
of  inAruAing  youth  in  religion.  It  is  from 
9  full  convidtiqn  of  how  much  the  public  hap« 

JE  e  3  pinefs 
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pinef$  and  welfare  depend  upon  the  right  ia^ 
ilru<^ion  of  the  riling  generation,  and  to  what 
>^ide  extent  parents  and  teachers  h^ve  it  in  theic 
power  to  contribute  (o  it,  th%t  I  have  pr efui;nec\ 
to  offer  any  thing  of  niine  upon  the  pccafion^ 
And  if  I  have  any  thing  further  to  add,  it  is  a 
mofl^  earneft  recominendationj,  that»  in  fchools^ 
for  the  poor,  from  the  age  of  &  tq  1 2,  and  it\ 
public  fchookj  boarding  and  day  fchools  for  the 
children  of  the  affluent,  from  the  age  of  10  to  14 
and  upwards,  the  bible  and  Qther  religious  in- 
ftru&jon  connecfled  with  it,  may  be  made  theic 
principal  ftudy,  and  the  ftri<^  obfe^vs^nce  of  thq 
SABBATH  an  habitual  pra<flice.  In  this  parents 
inufl  cordially  afHft  and  cO;-qperate  v^ith  the 
teacher. 

From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  deficic^ncy 
in  that  refpedt,  I  alfo  confider  it  as  my  duty 
at  this  critical  period,  particularly  19  fuggeft 
to  the  reverend  the  archbiihpps  and  bifhops  of 
the  UNITED  KiNGDpM,  thc  ncccffity  of  a  cir: 

cular  letter  to  all  admirals  and  captains  in  the 

^  -  ...  ■ 

royal  navy,  through  the  medium  of , the  admi- 
;raliy,  recommending  to  them  to  order  the 
chaplains  and  fchooUmafters  of  their  refpedivq 
fleets  and  fhips,  to  make  the  young  gentlemen 
and  other  boys  rqid  a  portion  of  the  bible 
every  Sunday,  and  have  prayers  read  to  them 
by  the  fchool^mailer  in  his  cabbinj^  where  ther^ 
is  no  chaplain  On  board* 

•  '  •  "       A  cer- 
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A  certaia  ancient  philofopher  bdtag^a0ced  vhac 
Cod  was-^requeftcd  a  day  to  confider  of  the 
Sinfwcr  he  (houldgive — ^that  day  expired^  he  de- 
fixed  another — the-third  day  came,  and  he  de- 
inanded  the  fame  iqdulgeacc ;  at  whiclii  much 
fixrprifc  being  expreffed,  and  his  reafon  for  it 
;ifkcd,  he  replied, "  that  the  more  he  endcavour- 
)ed  to  Ibrm  a  fatisfadlory  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Peity,  the  more  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  to  an« 
fwer  the  queftion^** 

TEACHE&iln  the  early  ftages  of  religiou« 
iihftruAion,  let  thei)  this  dif^ence  and  modefty 
h^  yoi^r  guide.  H  £  is  proportionably  as  incorh- 
prehenlible  to  ou^  limitedt  ^nite  underftandings, 
as  our  niinds  and  motives  of  action  are  to  the 
beads  that  periib,  or  to  the  infed  fly,  whpfe  utr 
jnoft  term  of  exiftejice  is  a  fuptimer's  day. 

Before  I  prpceed  further,  permit  me  to  fet  be*, 
for^  you  theppit^ion  of  a  modern'  Qhriftianphi- 
Ipfopher  on  that  important  fubjed:];  from  ivhofe 
hints  I  have  already  derived  confiderable  afliil* 
^nce  in  the  courfe  of  tlijis  wori^-rl  mearj  Mr. 
Locke. 

;  Speaking  of  virttie^  he  obferves,  /*  As  the 
foundation  of  thi$,  there  ought  very  early  to  hp 
i;nprinted  on  the  (pHpiV%)  mind  a  true  notion  of 
God,  as  of  the  independent.  Supreme  Betng,  Au-* 
thor  and  Maker  of  4II  things,  from  whoipn  we  re^ 
ceive  all  our  good,  that  loves  us,  and  gives  us  all 
things  ;  and  confccjucnt  to  it  (that  notion)  a  love 

£  e  \^  and 
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and  reverence  of  him.  This  is  enough  to  b^^ 
gin  \vith,  without  going  to  explain  this  matter 
any  further,  for  fear,  left  by  talking  too  early  to 
him  of  fpirits,  and  being  unfeafonably  forward 
to  make  him  underftand  the  incomprehenfibie 
nature  of  that  Infinite  Being,  his  head  be  either 
filled  with  falfe^  or  perplexed  with  unintelligi* 
ble  notions  of  him.  Let  him  only  be  told,  up- 
on occafion,  of  Goo,  that  he  made  and  governs 
all  things,  hears  and  feea  every  thingi,  and  does 
all  manner  of  good  to  thofe  that  love  and  obey 
him.  You  will  find,  that  being  told  of  fuch  a 
Goo,  other  thoughts  will  be  apt  to  rife  up  fall 
enough  in  his  mind  about  him,  which,  as  you 
obferve  them  to  have  any  miflakes,  you  muft 
fet  right;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  men 
in  general  refled  in  fuch  an  idea  of  God,  without 
being  too  curious  in  their  notions  of  a  being, 
which  all  muft  acknowledge  incomprehenfible  ; 
whereby  many  who  have  not  ftrength  and  clear- 
nefs  of  thought,  to  diftinguifh  between  what 
they  can»  and  what  they  cannot  know,  run  them- 
fclves^into  fuperftition  or  atheifm,  making  Goq 
like  themfelves,  or  (becaufe  they  cannot  compre- 
hend any  thing  elfe)  none  at  all/* 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  Locke  ^as  not  only 
an  eminent  philofopher  and  logician,  but  alfo 
well  knew  the  duties  and  bulinefs  of  a  teacher 
likewife. 


» 
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How  foon  the  firft  imprcffions  of  the  Deity  may 
ilrike  the  minds  of  children^  or  how  early  they 
may  form  conceptions  of  a  being  fo  remote  from 
matter^  and  of  fuch  unlimited  perfeAion  I  ihali 
not  undertake  to  determine.  I  do  not  think  it 
among  the  firft  of  our  perceptions,  nor  would  I 
rank  it  among  the  lateft.  Tbe  idea  {I  do  not 
mean  the  found  or  word  G^^)  is  not  firfl  ratfed 
or  engendered  in  the  mind  by  human  informa- 
tion or  abdra'f):  laborious  reafoning.  Our  view$ 
of  nature  excite  wonder ;  wonder  awakens  curU 
ofity  and  attention;  thefe  lead  us  to  a  mental 
perception  or  difcernment  of  bcjiuty  and  order  5 
by  which  wherever  we  fee  them>  we  immediately 
apprehend  contrivance  and  defign^  by  tm  inter^r 
jidl  fenfe,  / 

From  thefe  (added  to  our  being  occafionally 
told  by  our  parents  and  mafters  that  there  is 
fuch  a  Deity)  we  naturally  conclude  that  fomc 
intelligent  wife  and  beneficent  nature  'muft 
have  been  concerned  in  their  produftion.  Thus . 
we  rather  hear  and  feel  ^t  firft,^  than  reqfon  that 
there  is  a  God. 

Previous  to  this  natural  and  (bontaneous  cpn-^ 
clufion  of  the  infant  mind,  all  that  the  teacher 
has  to  do,  is  to  inform  his  pupil  fimply  and  ge- 
nerally that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  a  great  beings 
that  hears  fees  and  knows  every  thing,  that  loves 
us,  and  made  him  and  all  men,  bealls,  birds, 
^fhes^  trees,  and  flowersj^'  mountains,  vallies,  ri^ 

vers. 


ven>fttn,mooi>  and  ftars;  and  id  fhprt  every  objc<3: 
|that  has  till  then  conie  within  the  fphere  of  hi$ 
pbfervation,  or  become  a  fubjedl  of  enquiry  with 
liim;  that  be  prcferves,  goyems,  and  docs  good  to 
iall  that  be  has  made ;  that  there  is  a  place  of  re^ 

• 

fvard  called  heaven^  where   all  good  men    and 
childr/sn  go  after  death  ;  and  that  there  is  alfo  a 
place  of  puniftimenc  called  bell,  )vhere  all  bad 
fnen  and  children  alfo  go  after  death.     This  i$ 
enough  for  him  to  be  told  ^t  once^  and  his  quef- 
tions>  and  doubts  about  it  muft  be  anfwered  in 
fuch  a  way  a^  to  be  plainly  underAood  by  him. 
He  wi)l  naturally  ai}^  why  he  cannot  fee  God- 
tell  him^  that  He  dwells  in  heaven^  fai*  above  the 
iky,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  fee  him  chough 
he  fees  us,  till  by  being  good  here,  we  go  aftef 
death  to  that  happy  place  whfre  he  is.  He  will 
.not  underfland  what  you  mean,  if  you  tell  hirn 
yet  that  God  is  invifible* 

He  M  ill  alfo  want  to  know  who  lives  there  with 
Ood.  You  r  anfwpr  is,  A  n  c  e  l  s,  or  gooji  b^ihgs, 
who  wait  upon  him,  iipg  his  pfaifes,  and  dp  his 
commands,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  having 
golden  harps  in  their  hands,  or  as  nearly  as  pof- 
iible  to  the  ufual  defcriptions  in  Scripture  ;  and 
the  fouls  of  good  men  and  children,  who  go  there 
when  the  body  dies^  and  is  put  into  the  grave. 

The  ideas  of  h£av£n  and  hell  will  have  a 
wonderful  effedl  upon  his  n^ind,  and  induce  a 
variety  of  queflions  on  }!is  part,  which  the  teachr 
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pr  will  of  jcourfe  aafwer  confiflent^ with  the  fiip* 
pojition  of  their  loudity ;  for  he  would  not  be 
able  to  cplmpreheiid  anf  o|:her  explanation  of 
them  as  yet,  if  indeejd  there  c^n  be  any  other 
jcx^lanation  of  them  givea  confident  with  fcrip^ 
]Fural  authority^  which  ought  always  to'  be  th^ 
guide  of  pur  belief,  as  wel}  ^s  thie  rule  of  our 
condqdt  in  life. 

The  idea  of  dbath  and  the  spul  will  alfo 
puzzle  him  ;  but  he  will  perhaps  underiland  you^ 
if  he  has  had  ^a  brother  pr  fifter,  or  ^y  othef 
child  of  his  acquaintance  that  h^s  lately  died  i 
and  he  ha$  feen  the  dead  body  or  coffin,  or  the 
burial  itfelf  moving  fo  the  grave  j  or  i«  otherwifc 
Satisfied  in  his  own  piind,  that  the  child  is  put 
into  the  earths— You  may  then  tell  him  that 
though  the  bpfly  is  dead  and  cold  jn  the  ground^ 
^hat  part  of  hiin  within  his  body,  which  made- 

.him  fpeai^,  run,  and  play,  called  xhitjml^  is  gone 
to  heaven,  and  that  \ibe  is  good,  M.  foul  will  go 
ikifxt  too,  when  his  body  ii|.dead,  aiid  pnt  incp 
the  grave.  ^ 

I  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  an  improper 
\t^oxi  to  young  children  once  in  their  infancy  to 
make  them  feel  the  cold  departed  body,  fee  it 
put  into  the  coffin,  and  even  into  the  grave*  The 

^  ponvii^ion  would  he  ftrong  and  the  impreflion 
lafting,  but  not  jnjuriou?*  even  to  their  tender 
n^indsi  or  at  lead  the  coffin  and  the  grave  might 
l;>e  ihewn  them,  not  with'^exprelfioris  of  horror, 

but 
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but  limply  wfth  cxprcffions  of  forrow  for  thed$<f 
eeafed,  and  hopes  ttrat  his  foul  is  gone  to  heaveir, 
which  would  naturally  make  the  child  refleft 
and  think  what  it  could  be,  and  wi(h  to  go  there 
too.  This  early  impreflion  might,  with  mapy, 
be  ufed  as  a  powerful  inftrumcnt  to  make  them 
io  what  is  right,  at  leaft,  I  think,  the  experiment 
would  always  be  worth  the  trying.  *^ 

The  difference  between  fleep  and  death  might 
be  defcribed  to  the  child  in  this  plain  inteirigi-- 
blc  way  ;  when  the  hodyjleeps  it  breathes,  and  is^ 
v:arm  to  the  touch  5  when  it  is  dead'it  is  cold,  mo- 
tioillefs  and  ftiff :  and  he  (houtd  be  made  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  lb ;  it  will  be  time  enough  after- 
wards to  tell  him  that  death  is  but  a  Hate  of  fleep 
till  the  day  of  refurreftion. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  neceffity  for 
ihewing  children  iGghts  of  horror,  as  they  will 
fee  enough  of  them  in  after-life :  but  I  muft  be 
permitted  to  obferve,  that  nothing  to  them  is 
a  fight  of  horror,  except  they  are  firft  told,  or 
accidentally  hear,  tha(  fuch  and  fuch  things  are 
objed^  of  horror  or  terror.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Ihrouded  body,  the  painted  coffin,  or  the 
hollow  grave,  that  can  frighten  them,  if  they 
have  not  prcvioufly  had  that  idea  of  terror  im-^* 
prefled  upon .  their  ipinds,  by  the  converfation 
of  thofe  about  them. 

The  above  defcribed  notions  of  God,  heaven, 
hell,  death,  the  foql,  angels,  and  good  ^and  bad 

men. 
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txieni  I  confider  as  adapted  to  the  firft  flagc  of 
youthful  idea,  which,  J  will  fuppofe,  in  general^  • 
to  begin  at  five  and  end  at  ten  years  of  age.  By^ 
which  time  the  pupil  it  is  to  b^e  fuppofed,  has  read 
fome  parts  of  the  Bible,  underftands  the  intenc 
of  religious  worfliip,  and  has  frequented  the 
church  ;  heard  farthe^r  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  .the  religious 
converfation  of  his  parents,  or  teachers,  and 
formed  fome  rational  idea  of  his  own  perifhablc 
-frame;  the  exigence  and  immortality  of  his 
foul  i  and  the  wants  to  >vhicli  the  prefervation 
of  his  corporeal  life  naturally  fubjeft  him  ia 
this  world^  and  the  confequent  necedity  he  is 
undei:,  of  placing  his  depipndence  upon  God 
and  trufHng  in  him  for  the  fupply  of  them. 

Moil  children  by  t;he  time  they  are  ten  years 
of  age,  have  formed  fome  tolerable  notion  of 
thefc  different  points ;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
B)cl^f,  the  Catechifm*  their  general  prayers^ 
and  other  religioMs  exercifes,  naturally  aflifting 
their  own  thoughts,  or  the  information  they 
procure  from  the  converfation  of  thofe  about 
them. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  cell  them  thefe  things^ 
or, make  them  acquainted  with  them  by  read- 
ing, or  to  leaver  them  to  the  uncertainty  of  ac- 
cidental converfation  for  information  on  fuch 
important  points;  they  muft be  taught  to  rea- 
(on,  think  istnd  feel,  and  to  convince  themfelves  of 
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the  truths  offered  td  their  notice.  *'  The  nwSri 
bulinefs  of  education  (Aiys  Dr.  Pric^}  is  td 
teach  youth  iwtv,  not  wbai  to  think/'  And  thiaf 
is  to  be  done  in  four  dilFerent  ^ays; 

1.  By  a  refercrice  to  the  "wtirk^  of  Akt; 

2.  To  thofe  of  Nature. 

3.  To  the  information  given  us  in  the  HoLt 
Scriptures.  ' 

,  4.  To  the  COMMON  OPINION,'  and  coi^rENT 
cf  Pagan  as  well  as  Cbriftian  nations. 

I  The  firftoftjiefe  may  be  applied  to  the  youth- 
ful pupil's  underftanding  in  the  fecon^  ftage  of 
his  religious  education^  which  I  will  fuppofe 
to  extend  fron  10  to  12  years  of  2ge.  The 
Other  two  to  the  third  and  laft  ftage,  by  which 
time  he  will  be  gradually  becoming  acquaintfcd 
with  the  clailical  authors  and  Pagan  hiftory, 
and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  perufe  tjiie  Bi- 
bje  with  better  cfFeft/  ^ 

A  tutor,  by  walking  into  the  fields  with^his 
pupil,  or  ftepping  into  the  (hop  of  a  common 
mechanic,  may  give  him  more  inftruftire  leflbns 
than  can  be  learned  by  books ;  and  it  is  tipon 
thefe  two  principles  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
demonftrate,  prove,  and  convince  my  pupil  of 
the  exiftence  of  God;  and  I  think  I  would 
proceed  in  this^  or  fome  fuch  manner — As  wc 
naturally  afcend  from  the  effeSi  to  the  cau/e^  I 
would  ibew  l^im,  as  I  have  obfervcd  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  a  watch-maker  fitting  up  a 
I  watch, 


^atch,  ^  ftatuary  carving  a  ftatuc,  or  a  mafon 
building  a  houfc :.  then  afk  him,  whether  the 
parts  of  A  watch,  ftattre,  orhoiffe,  could  have 
come  together  of  themfclves,  or  wrought  them- 
fcitcs  into  their  prcfcnt  form,  without  the  help 
of  any  aftift^  Or,  I  would  give  him  a  bit  of 
clay,  arid  let  hirh  mould  it  into  fomething  like 
a  human  figure:  I  would  bid  him  make  his 
chair,  or  any  of  his  play-thingaf  do  the  fame  t 
then  bid  him  put  life  into  it,  and  make  ity><f, 
-^nd/peak,  and  zvalk.  He  will  need  no  argu- 
ments to  convirice  him,  that  it  required  a  hand 
and  fome  Ikili  to  fafhibri  it  after  this  'manner,, 
and  a  fupcrior  po^er  to  his  owtif  to  accomplilh 
the  reft.     He.  will  ^eel  this  truth. 

I  would  next  bid  hira  look  round  him,  and 
ctrnfider  the  heavens  with  its  fplendid  lumina- 
ries, the  fun,  moon,  and  liars — the  earth,  with 
all  its  beautiful  variety  of  hiJl  and  dale,  lofty 
'mbumains,  fhady  woods,  and  humble  vallies, 
rapid  rivers,  and  purKng  dreams,  trees,  herbs, 
flowers,  and  grafs,  birds  and  beads : — then  the 
tvide  extended  feas  with  all  their  finny  irihabi- 
tatnts,  and  the  other  native  Wonders  of  the  deep. 
Let  him  conceive  of  them  as  forming  vaft  man- 
iions  for  the  accomtnodation  of  men  and  beads, 
birds,  fifties,  fc?^.  Then  aflc  him,  if  he  can 
itnuginc  that  they  made  themfclves,  or  were 
reared  into  fuch  beautiful  order,  without  fome 
direQing  hwtd^  or  pwerful  drtift. '   When  he  has 
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fufly  felt  the  abfurdity  of  fueh  a  fuppofitidn^  t 
Ivould  alk  him^  whether  he  is  confcious  that  he 
made  hinnifcif,  or  remembers  the  time  when  he 
began  to  breathe  and  live.     He  will  fay.  No'. 

Mud  it  not  then  have  been  fome  other  perfon  3 
**-Yes. 

Muft  not  that  pcrfon  have  been  very  wife  and 
fkilfuly  that  formed  a  creature  fo  much  more 
beautiful  and  (lately  than  your  figure  of  clay  ?— 
To  be  fure. 

Who  provided  and  cared  for  you  when  you 
was  a  feeble^  helplefs  infant,  and  flill  continue 
to  do  fo  ? — My  pareilts. 

Who  fupplied  your  parents  with  that  milk, 
thofe  fruits^  that  flefb  and  other  food  with  which 
they  fupported  you  ?-^The  plants  and  animals^ 

What  fupports  ,thcm  ? — The  earth,  and  air, 

and  water. 

lid  thefe  mike  themfcIves?—Nro. 

not  He  then  who  formed  you,  be  the 
fame  being  that  made  fuch  provifions  for  you  I 
—No  doubt. 

Do  not  you  and  all  mankind  come  from  one 
lloqk,  and  arc  you  not  all  maintained  on  one 
common  bottom  ? — Yes. 

Can  he  who  maintains  all,  be  any  pther  than 
he  who  made  them  all  ? — No,* 

Mufl:  not  then  the  father  of  fo  large  a  family 
be  very  powerful  ?—DoubtIej&» 
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is  He  not  very  bountiful  and  provident^  whp 
has  made  fuch  liberal  provifions  for  his  off- 
fprihg  ?— Certainly. 

By  fuch  eafy  fteps  as  thefe^  teacher  I  might  a 
child  be.  led  co  form  fome  conceptions  of  the 
God  of  Nature.  Nor  would  I  perplex  him 
"with  nice  queflions  about  his  nature^  and  man* 
ner  of  exiftiiig.  If  he  fhould  be  puzzled  how 
to  think  of  pne  who  is  invilible  and  unknown 
to  him^  it  may  be  juH:  hinted  to  him,  in  the 
fame  interrogating  method, — whether  he  is  not 
coofcious  of  fomething  within  him  that  dired:s 
his  limbs,  and  governs  the  motions  of  his  body^ 
though  not  viiible  to  him  ;  and  whether  there 
may  not  likewife  be  one,  who  moves  and  go-, 
verns  the  world,  the  fan,  moon^  and  ftars, 
.  though  unditcoverable  by  his  naked  eyc$  ? 

When  he  is  made  fenfible  how  many  wants 
he  has,  how  nchiy  they  arc  fupp]ied,rand  how 
many  pleafures  and  advantages  he  enjoys,  he 
will  eafily  conceive  what  thanks  and  gratitude 
he  owes  his  invilible  Benefaftor ; — ^that  it  muft 
be  his  intereft  to  fiand  welUafTeded  to  fuch  a 
Being  ^  to  truft  and  jobey  one,  who  has  done  fa 
much  for  him^  and  can  do  infimtdy  more  ir^ 
and,  coiiiidering  that  he  bimfclf  is  fo  feeble  a 
creature,  and  fubj^d:  to  fo  many  accidents  and 
changes,  how  much  he  iieeds,  and  how  comfort- 
able it  mud  be  for  him  to  be  on  good  terms 
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with  one  who  is  an  alnughty^  hnmortaij  ahJ 
ever  prefcnt  friend. 

When  the  pupil  admires,  or  is  fond  of  any 
particular  charad:er^  he  niay  be  afked  for  what 
qualities  he  admires  tbatt  perfon?^  Ifthef  are 
good  and  amiable,  he  maj  be  taught  to  appi/ 
them  to  the  Deity  i  and  aiked^  how  much 
more  amiable  and  exalted  they  ntiuft  ht,  in  one 
who  is  above  all,  who  cares  for  all,  and  has  no 
'  intcre^  or  temptation  to  be  other  than  kindl 
and  good,  or  to  do  any  thing  but  what-  is  for 
the  htR.  This  will  naturally  lead  him  to  love  ^ 
and  admire,  and  delight  In  a  character  fupjemely 
great  and  amiable.  In  fhort,  every  objed  al« 
mod  which  he  fees,  knd  the  admirable  contri- 
vance of  every  thing,  for  beauty  or  conveniency, 
and  the  ufe  of  all  the  various  fpecies  of  crea* 
tures  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  may,  by  pro- 
per and  cafy  queftions,  Jead  him  pp  to  an  aU 
mighty  and  all-wife  Maker,  and  infpire  him 
with'thc  fenfc  of  a  fupreme  and  -univerfal  Pro- 
viB  ENCE,  than  which  nothing  can  have  a  great* 
cr  tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind. 

In  this  manner  I  would  endeavour  to  tindlure 
my  tender  pfipil's  mind,  with  rational  and  ge-^ 
nerous  principles  of  religion  ;  aud  when  the~ 
foundations  of  natural  religion  are  firmly  Iaid> 
anji  he  has  tonceivedjuftly  of  his  natural  con- 
nexions  with  GpD,ashis  parent,  bencfador,  and 
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tovttcighf  and  of  the  obligations  and  dutie$ 
1-efuIting  from  thence ;  I  would  ftill  lead  him 
on  to  larger  views  and  connexions^  as  his  mind 
opened  to  receive  them  j  and  by  means  of  thefe, 
more  efFe(5lually  rivet,  and  fecurc  the  principles 
and  difpofitions  already  ellabliflied  t  and  thofe 
leiTons  nriay  very  properly  be  introduced,  in  the 
third  ftage  of  the  pupil's  religious  progrefs^ 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  information  given 
us  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence  ahd  attributes' of  the  Divine  Being. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  very  neceffary  in  this 
ftage  of  his  education,  having  in  fome  meafure 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  piety,  to  be  draw- 
ing fpme  of  the  principal  lines  of  religion  and 
vi^^  ue  upoA  the  tender  mind ;  for  thefe,  if  they  arc 
not  congenial  with  the  mind,  may  cenainly  be 
Very  early  ftamped  upon  it ;  and,  when  the  firft 
impreilions  are  once  fairly  niade,  it  is  almoft  in« 
conceivable  with  what  difficulty  and  reluAance 
they  are  aftei*wards  effaced.  The  firft  lineaments 
of  virtue  I  woufd  draw  upon  the  fufceptible  foul 
are  thefe—  \ 

Afieady  regard  for  truth-^ohedience  to  parents  and 
teachers — ajuftfenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of^  the 
dignity  of  human  nature^a  JiriG  temperance — a  gene-^ 
ral  humanity  and  benevolence — and,  efpecialh\  love  to 
one*s  country,  and  diligence  or  induftry  in  hufinejs :  add 
to  all,  a  deep  /en/e  of  religion,  and  of  the  duties 
jtnd  obligations  which  it  includes;  virtues,  which 
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are  the  naiive  foutces  of  private  happinefsj  and 
of  infinite  importance  to  focicty.-^ 

After  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  teaching 
the  pupil  what  he  owes  to  hi-mfelf^  to  his  parents, 
to  fociety,  and  his  country,  I  would  qideavoun 
in  the  third  flage  of  his  progrels,  to  convince 
him  of  the  being  of  God  and  his  fupreme  govern* 
ment  or  fupertntendance  of  the  world,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  SCRIPTURES  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  him  fome  abftraft  account  of  the  general 
dealings  of  the  Creator  with  man,  and  particu-^ 
larfy,  in  the  redemption  of  finners  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

3*  The  BXBx.£j  or  holy  fcriptures,  evidently 
corroborate  and  confirm  the  proofs  we  derive 
from  nature  o{  the  exigence  and  attributes  of 
Cod ;  becaufe  he  has  more  clearly  and  explicit* 
ly  revealed  himfelf  therein  to  our  doubting 
minds. 

We  are  there  exprefsly  informed  that  he  iV, 
and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  feek 
him  in  fincerity  and  truth — *'  I  am  that  I  am," 
faith  he,  in  revealing  himfelf  to  Mofes, — "  the 
'  .  Lord  Gai  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  Godof  ifaac,  the  God  of  Jacob."  Again,  *'  I 
am  from  everlafting,  and  there  is  none  other  be- 
IJdcs  me.'* — "  I  am  the  high  and  Holy  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  without  beginning  of  days  or 
end  of  years  5  I  kill  and  I  make  alive,  faith  the 
Lord." — "  Before  the  heavens  were  created,  or 

* 
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tf^er  the  earth  was  formed^!  am,  laith  the  Lor^.'* 
■p-^**  Before  the  mountaias  were  brought  forth, 
(faith  Nlofes)  or  ever  thou  hadft  formed  the  earth 
mnd^  the  world,  even  from  ^verlafting  to  cverlaft* 
ing,  thou  art  God/'-^ 

He  is  alfo  declared  to  be  the  Creator  or  Ma^ 
kcr.  Supporter,  and  Preferver  of  every  thing  we 
fee;  and|  is,  moreover,  in  various  places  of  Scrip- 
ture,  defcribed  to  us»  ^  an  iuMaaTAL  spirit, 
every  where  pr«efent,  alUknowing,  and  all^feeing, 
filling  the  ipimeniity  of  boundlefs  fpacp,  with 
his  divine  eflence  or  fpiritual  fubftance ;  but  in^ 
vifible  however  to  our  mortal  groffer  eyes  ;  adu- 
ating  every  thing  that  he  has  madie,  as  our  fpirits 
actuate  our  bodies,     /^/rf^  139th  Pfalm." 

He  is  altb  reprefented  to  us  as  alLwife,  all- 
good^  all-powerful,  and  impartially  juft ;  but 
long-fufFering,  full  of  tender  mercies,  and  com- 
paflion  to  his  creatures,  whom  he  preferves  by 
his  unqeafing  goqdnefs  and  almighty  power;  ne« 
ceiTarily  fevere  againft  hardened  finners,  but  ve« 
;ry  merciful  to  thpfe  who  repent  and  amend  their 
conduft. 

His  eflence  is  fuppofed  by  divines,  to  be 
compofed  ofall  his  attributes,  clofely  united  in 
their  higheft  poffible  perfedlion :  if  you  fpeak  of 
poiwer,  God  is  it ;  the  very  effence  of  power,  the 
Almighty  himfelf — liofjuflice,  God  is  juftice 
itfclf  in  the  ftrideft  and  corredleft  fenfe — if  of 
goodnefs^  H£  is  goodnefs  itfelf,  and,  in  aU  his  other 
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tttrihutCB,  Jbpreme  perfeRion  is  a  neceflkry   and 
inicparable  principle  of  his  beings  for  all  th« 
emanations  of  fpiric,  power^  juftice,  mercy^good- 
nefs^  immortality 9  and  material  excellence^  flo^ 
from  HiM»  the  fountain  and  fource  of  all  pirfec^ 
tion^  the  Lord  and  oiV£r  of  lij^e; — and  as 
purmindj^  endowed  with  thefe  inferior  prppertiesj^ 
emanating  from  his  perfections^  are  the  nn&oing; 
frincipUs  of  our  bodies^  (o  are  God's  unirecl 
attributes,  or  fpiritual  eflence  of  being,    the 
moving  principle  pf  the  univehse. — May  we 
all  therefore  habituate  ourfelves  (no  matter  in 
what  form  of  words^  or  ppfture  of  body)  to 
ADORE  with  the  deeped  mental  reverence  thia 
Almighty   Mind;   and   to  confider  religioni^ 
rtafon^  and  pbilofopby,  As  the  ftep^  of  Jac6b> 
ladder,  every  one  of  which  brings  us  nearer  tq 
the  footftool  of  the  throne  of  the  great  first 
Cause,  the  most  high  God! 

The  teacher  may  quote  to^his  pupil  many 
fcriptural  paflages,  which  will  perhaps  more 
ftrongly  tend  to  comfirm  in  his  mind  a  convic- 
tion of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  than 
tny  of  thoft  I  have  cited,  juft  as  theyliappencd 
to  occur  to  my  memory.  The  bible  abounds 
vrith  numerous  and  unquellionable  proofs  of 
what  I  have  advanced;  fuch  as  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  difpcr- 
lion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  annihilation  of  Jeru^ 
a  ▲  L  E  M,  their  metropolis. 


A  qoeftion^  howeyer>  may  naturally  enough 
mrife  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil^  as  to  the  authen- 
jticity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  as  it  becomes  eve- 
ry <Jne  to  be  able  to  give  a  realon  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  hirQ,  the  teacher  ihould  be  prepared  to 
^nfwer  him  without  heiitation  :  and  I  would  do 
it  in  fome  fuch  way  as  this ;  ' 

The  divine  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrips 

4:ures  ^re  coi>lirmed^  beyond  all  mai>ner  of  doubt, 

by  the  joint  and  concurring  tefUmonies  of  thofe 

anfpired  writers,  whofe  united  works  formthat 

^n  valuable  book  which  we  call  the  Bj  bl£,  which 

Jjeihg  interpreted  from  the  Greek,  means  The 

Book,  fo  named  by  way  of  eminence,  and  as  if 

there  were  no  other  book  equally  worth  oujr  at- 

|:ention,  the  truth  of  which  is  I  believe  univcrfally 

granted,--  . 

The  ^concurring  teftimony  and  traditions  even 

pf  the  Jewilh  nation  itfelf,  confirm  the  authenti- 
city of  f  he  Old  Teftament  beyond  a  doubt, 
though  they  deny  the  JMew.  They  profefs  to  be 
guided  in  alji  their  conduft  and  religious  cercmo- 
flies  by  its  moral  laws,ruies  and  ordinances^rawn 
up  for  them  under  the  influence  of  divine  in- 
fpiration,  by  their  grfeatlegiflator,  Moses,  who  is 
j^lfo  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  5  firft  books, 
piz.  Genefis,  Exodus,  £*fr.  and  coniidered  as 
the  firft  and  greeted  of  the  facred  hiflorians. 

The  circumftances  that  I  have  before  alludeic} 
to,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Xeilam^nt  refpeding  the  birth  and  fufferings  of 
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pur  Saviour^  the  fall  and  difperfion  of  the  Jews^ 
and  the  utter  ruin  qf  their  capital  city,  are  ve^ 
convincing  arguments  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
and  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  fo  ftrong  are  thefe 
proofs  confidered  to  .be,  that  the  moil  learned, 
the  wifeft,  and  greateft  ^nen  that  tl^is  and  other 
Chriftian  countries  have  produced,  have  been 
unanimous  ia  their  firm  belief  of  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  their  ufeful  lives, 
made  theni  their  only  idudy. 

If  any  other  arguments  need  be  adduced,  the 
concurrence  and  traditions  of  Pagan  nations  and 
'writers  are  not  among  the  weakefl: — ^atfnong  them 

« 

we  find  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  gold«y 
en  age,  or  flate  of  Paradife,  the  general  dcr 
luge,  and  fome  other  great  events  recorded  in 
Scripture,  introduced  with  marks  of  genuine  in^ 
formation  arid  belief,  not  to  ihention  the  teftimo- 
ny  oijofiphus^  the  celebrated  Jewifti  hillorian^ 
and  the  circumftan^e  of  th^  facfed  volume  hav. 
ing  been  handed  down  to  (his  our  d^iy,  through 
a  long  feries  of  ages,  unmucilated  and  unalter* 
ed,  having  efcaped  ihe  ravages  of  time,  the  de* 
vaftations  and  malice  of  the  eifemie^  of  the 
Chriflian  religion,  the  all-*engulph»ng  link  of  the 
dark  ages ;  the  favage  fqry  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals, who,with  l^re  and  Cword,carried  irrefifti^ 
ble  and  all*devouring  deftrudion  before  thenii 
racking  the  feats  of  learning^  and  burning  the 
ino(t  valuable  libraries  of  the  Chrifiian  world,  of 
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Imperial  Rome,  and  her  furroupding  neigh* 
bours.  Finally,  the  Bible  has  efcaped  the  fickleV 
nefs^  the  ffilfiib  devices^  and  Jove  of  change  in 
men ;  in  the  courfeofall  thefe  long  elapfed  ages^ 
fcarcely  a  word  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from 
it  i  and  where  is  the  book  on  earth  of  which  that 
can  be  faid  ? 

4.  The  teacher  may  demonftrate,  to  the  pu** 
pil's  fatisfadion,  (he  exigence  and  fuprentacy  of 
God  over  the  aifairs  of  this  wo]:;ld»  by  a  refe« 
fence  to  the  opinions  and  the  common  confent  of 
9li  nations,  however  barbarous  or  ignorant ;  for 
leven  the  cannibals  of  America,  the  favages  of 
the  iflands  in  the  South-feas,  and  thofc  newly 
difcovered  in  the  Eaftenj  Ocean,  the  Hott^n- 
^ot;  the  footy  African,  the  fuperftitious  Chinefe, 
the  ignorant  Tartar,  the  idolatrous  Periian — all 
^gree  jn  the  cxiftenec  of  a  God,  or  fome  Su* 
preme  Being,  whom  they  worlhip  under  differ* 
put  forms  and  fhapes. 

The  Romans,  the  Grecians,  and  the  Pagan 
nations  of  ancient  times,  all  believed  in  a  Su« 
preme  Being,  who  preiided  over  the  affairs  of 
men  ^nd  the  inferior  gods,  whom  their  fabu- 
lous notions,  and  poetic  fidions  of  the  times^ 
had  raifed  to  that  rank,  from  among  the  heroes 
-|uid  worthies  of  the  earth. 

But  fome  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  philo* 
fophers,  more  influenced  by  reafon,  and  mofc 
0veQ  %Q  refledion  than  theif  countrymen,  ridi* 
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culed  the  idea  of  many  gods^  or  the  matemHt^ 
of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  Socrates  eve^ 
>R^ent  fo  far  as  to  die  a  martyr  to  his  belief  of 
One  God,  a  fpirit  invifible,  but  all-ieeing,  alU 
jknowing,  and  all-mighty,  or  powerful. . 

*•  Theconfent  of  all  men,*'  feys  Seneca,  i$ 
**  of  very  great  weight  with  us.  A  mark  that  a 
|hing  is  true  is,whenit  appears  fo  to  all  the  world  ^ 
thus  we  r^»^///^^  there  is  a  divinity,  becaufe 
alt  men  believe  it;  there  being  no -nation,  how 
corrupt  foever  they  be,  which  deny  it.** 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  theft 
fentiments  of  Cicero  ?  **  That  we  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  be  convinced  there  is  a  Supreme 
^eing,  who  prefides  over  all  the  pvents  of  the 
vox  Id,  and  difpofes  of  every  thing,  as  fbvereign 
Lord  and  Arbiter  ^  that  it  i%  to  hrn>  mankind 
are  indebted  for  all  the  good  thing?  they  enjoy  ^ 
that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is  acquainted  with 
wHatfocyer  paflcs  in  the  moft'  fccret  recefies  of 
the  heart ;  that  he  treats  the  J4i(l  and  impious 
according  to  their  refpedive  merits ;  that  the 
true  means  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of  ber 
ing  pleafing  in  hi^  fight,  is  not  by  the  ufe  of 
riches  and  magnificence  in  his  worftiip,  but  by 
|:>rerenting  him  a  heart  pure  and  blamelefs,  and 
by  A D o  R I N  Q  hini  with  an  un feigned  and  profound 
veneration  :  nor  can  I  think  (adds  he)  tbatm^n 
to  be  in  his  right  mind  who  is  deftitute  of  reli- 
gion.** 

^    «  I  ne- 
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*•  I  nevc):  had  a  fight  of  my  foul,**  fays  the 
Emperor  Aurelius^  •^  and  yet  I  have  a  great 
value  for  it;  firft,  becaufc  it  is  difcover^ble  hf 
Its  operations ;  ^nd  by  conft^nt  experience  of 
the  power  of  God,  1  have  a  proof  of  ^/V  ^^/»gi 
f  nd  ^  reafon  for  n^y  veneration.'^ 

As  to  Socrates,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  the 

Pagank  WPrld  never  prqduced  4py  thing  fo  great 

|ind  perf^(^.     He  held  admirable  principles  with 

'  relation  to  th?  Deity  ;  be  agreeably  rallied  the 

^  fables    upon    vt^hich  th^    ridiculous   tnyfteries 

pf  hi&  age  were  founded;    he  often  di&ourl^ 

fjd,  in  the  moft  exalted  terms,  of  the  exift-* 

^ce  of  one  Supreme  Being,  eternal,  invifible, 

the  Pr^ator  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the  Supreme 

Director  and  Arbiter  of  all  Events ;  who  takes 

cognizance  of  the  adions  of  men,  and  who  will 

iiifallibJy  punifli  the  guilty,  and  reward  the  vir* 

-  tuous.  . 

Thefe  exanvplcs,  fele<5ted  from  the  heathei^ 
world,  evidently  prove  that  religion,  or  the  be* 
lief  and  adoration  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  dic- 
tated to  us  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  and  I  think 
thefe  will  fuffice  to  prove  to  the  pupil,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God,  and  his  government  of  the 
tn^orld  which  he  has  created. 

When  the  teacher  has  thus  impreiled  upoa 
his  pupil's  mind  the  firft  out-lines  of  his  reli« 
gious^  faith,  he  may  defcend  more  into  detail, 
as  to  what  concerns  the  lYorks  of  nature,  and 

put 


put  before  him  Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature^  byBou  f^ 
FON  ;  Ray^  and  Durham's  Afiro  and  Phyfico- 
Theology^  the  Religious  Philofopher^  Sturme's 
Meditations  on  the  Seafons^  (^c. :  frami  the  per* 
fifijkl  of  whichj  he  may,  by  proper  obfervations 
made  to  him  on  the  fubjed,  be  made  ilrongly 
coif  Ytnced  of  the  exigence  of  God^  and  led  to 
nuimkc  the  wonders  of  his  creating  power  in 
l^ytxy  thing  he  reads  of  or  fees,  however  minute 
9nd  comparatively  infignificant. 

After  this,  he  may  extend  and  enlarge  his  in« 
llrudiofts  on  the  advantage,  propriety,  and  ne- 
ceflity  of  fearing>  worfhipping,^  and  trufting  in 
that  Almighty  Being,  whofe  exiftence,  power, 
and  goodnefs,  we  h^ve  proved,  and  who  claims 
fo  much    pf  our  admiration,  gratitude,  and 

r 

love. 

What  I  mean  by  making  ail  other  learningi 
as  much  as  poflibie,    fubfervient  to  religion, 
may  partly  be  feen  by  my  obfervations  under  the 
bead  of  the  Claflicks,  Geography,  and  AftronOr 
my.     One  more  inftance  will  fuffice. 
Under  the  head  of  Merchants-  Accounts, 
The  teacher  ought  to  make  it  a  point  to  in- 
frulcaxe  upon  his  pupils,  the  propriety,  advan- 
tage, and  juflice,  of  keeping   fair  and  regular 
accoun!ts,  in  whatever  line  of  life  they  may  be 
engaged;  Hating  to  them  that,  in  buiinefs,  no- 
thing is  iQore  indicative  of  an  honeft  man  and 
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a  good  tradefmaiij  than  clear  and  welUarrangcd 
books.— 

And  he  ought  not  to  flop  there,  but,  as  much 
as  |>oinble,  fhould  make  them  keep  a  regular 
account  of  their  pocket-money.  Dr.  and  Cr,  or 
titled  *  Received  and  Expended  ;*  that  fo,  from 
their  earliefl  days,  it  may  be  carried  through  ail 
their  future  lives. 

^  He  might  tell  them,  that  as  a  mark  and  prin- 
ciple of  juftice,  it  would  be  pleating  in  the  fight 
of  God  and  man,  as  well  as  honourable  and 
comfortable  to  themfelves,  in  cafe  misfortunes 
in  trade  fhould  befal  them,  and  their  books  be 
furrendered  to  their  creditors. 

The  Sacred  Writings  are  extremely  well, 
and  more  properly  adapted  for  the  advanced  pupil 
to  read,  as  exercifes  in  elocution  (t  have  before 
obferved,  that,  on  many  accounts  the  Bible  is  not 
the  proper  fuhje<5t  of  exercife  in  reading  for  be- 
ginners); and  at  thefatnc  time,  at  this /rc»/>^rper- 
riod  of  his  education,  as  leffohs  pf  religion,  mo-* 
rality,  wifdoni,  and  taile ;  it  is  now  that  he  will 
read  the  Bible  with  its  right  effeft. 

Every  man  of  any  tafte  muft  admire  the  bold 
and  affecting  flrokes  of  nature,  in  which  this  ad- 
mirable Book  abounds.  No  writings  are  tranfl- 
mitted  to  us  of  an  antiquity  fo  remote,  or  a  ge- 
nius fo  exalted ;  and,  with  them,  none  have 
ever  appeared  in  our  world,  which  can  bear  the 
mofl  diftant  comparifon. 

Their 
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Their  fimplicity  of  narrattoin  gUndtut  <># 
defcriptioQ,**  juftnefs  of  charaderiftic  pamting^ 
digoity  of  fenthnent^  difinterefted  philanthropy^ 
the  elegance  and  ne^ve  which  often  di^nguifbes 
the  fpeeches  and  addrefs  of  their  feveral  in^ 
terlocutors>  have  certainly  no  parallel  in' any 
other  compofition ;  and  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay^ 
that  in  the  laft  centufy^  when  our  beft  writers 
appeared  in  fuch  chifters^  and  which  ia  jullly 
deemed  the  Augustan  age  of  Britiih  literature^ 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  regularly  taught^  and 
even  clafled  as  a  common  fchooUbook  in  every 
public  aiid  private  feminary  of  learnings  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft  in  the  kingdom<» 

It  is  certain  however  that  the  Bible  is  now 
difufed  for  early  perufal  in  moft  (eminaries  of 
public  repute-^but  why  is  it  f  It  isbecaufeil 
is  an  unfits  and,  inde^d^  too  eftimabk  and  pre* 
cious  a  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
or  young  boys^  even  of  8  years  of  age»  to  fnivcl 
over  and  kick  under  foot»  as  an  ezercife  b€x>k ; 
for  neglecting  their  lefibns  in  which  they  are 
very  frequently  punifhed,  and  of  courie  early 
conceive  an  averfion,  if  not  a  (Contempt  for  it. 

How  often  does  the  young  boy»  leaving  fchool, 
burn  or  tear  to  pieces,  with  difguft  and  con^ 
tempt,  his  Latin  Grammar  that  cofi  him  fo  ma«> 
ny  tears,  fo  many  ik>ggihgs?  How  often  does  the 
grown  man  execrate  .  the^  memory  of  Lilly's,  or 
any  other  Grammar  that  he  was  punilhed  far 
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1it]gU0:if^y  orliad  i¥>t  talents  or  a  turn  to  get  by 
heart  and  reliih  ?  So  it  is  with  the  Bible  impro- 
periy  ufed. 

>^ol  It  i3  for  the  mere  advanced  pupil^  that 
this  facred  treafure  and  work  of  tafte,  is  now 
vbry  properly  in  my  hulriblc  opinion,  refervcd  i 
at  leaft,  I  jQiouId  hope  this  is  the  general  motive 
for  withholding  ic — if  it  is  not,  I  candidly  con- 
fefs  I  cannot  fee  any  otHer ;  and»  with  Dr.  R£n<« 
NKi.,  I  am  forry  to  lament,   that,'  in  fomeemi- 

• 

joent  fcbools,  it  is  almoft  totally  diijjfed ;  than 
whic4i  nothing  can  be  more  reprehenfible  in  the 
mafters. 

There  are  fome  paflagcs  in  the  Bible  which, 
feemingly  partaking  of  the  marvellous  and  myf- 
terious,  might  probably  prejudice  young  readers 
-againft  the  whole,  from  thdr  not  having  fenfe 
or  patience  enough  to  compare  all  its  parts  and 
concordances  together,  and'  thus  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  that  whole^  or  iouU  en/emile^  and  not 
from  partial  paflages*         $, 

There  are  fome  parents  and  teachers  who  now 
begin*to  entertain  an  idea  that  this  valuable  book, 
or  indeed  any  religious  books,  are  apt  to  give 
young  people  wrong,  or,  at  leaft,  narrow. preju- 
dices, if  read  and  lludied  before  they  are  of  fuf« 
ficient.agc  to  judge  in  fome  degree  for  them* 
^Ives:  Locke  feems  to  h^ve  been  decidedly  of 
this  opinion*  Probably  thefc  reafons  may  have 
«lfo  operated  to  its  partial  difufe  in  fqhools,  till 
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snaturer  age  tendered  it  more  t&cicUiui  iii  tu 
epcration. 

However,  with  rcfpe6l  to  rhyfelf,  while  I  ad-» 
vife  <the  difufe  of  the  Bible  for  cbildr'fn,  as  2t  book 
of  exercife  (and  at  their  tender  years  it  can  hard-i 
ly  have  any  other  objeft  in  view)f6  far  from  its 
being  my  intentidn  to  difcaurage  the  young  from 
reading  it,  it  is,  I  think^  the.  furefl:  way  of  en- 
abling them  to  do  it  with  proper  tStd:^  when  of 
fufHcient  age  to 'guard  againit  the  faults  ill  read-* 
ing,  which,  I  obferved,  it  generally  leads  child- 
ren into ;  and  that  by  keeping  it  back  for  a  time 
it  makes  a  novelty  for  them,  and  therefore 
moft  likely  to  be  fought  after  with  avidity,  and 
peiiifed  with  delight. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  a  diflertation  tipon  the 
beauties,  the  grandeur,  and  the  fublimity  of  this 

« 

unique  facred  work,  it  would  occupy  more  room 
than  the  plan  of  this  publication  will  admit 
of;  but,  in  a  future  volume,  I  mean  to  enter 
more  at  large  into  chis  moft  interefting  fob- 
jedt. 

The  y?r/i?,  obfervancc  of  the  SAsiTAtH  isa( 
point  that  I  would  moft  ftrongly  recommend 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  inculcate  and  enforce 
at  an  early  period  of  education  %  for,  by  re- 
gularly  attending  public  worfhip,  stnd  residing' 
at  home  on  Sundays,  young  minds  are  mccha-' 
nically  formed,  to  the  habit  of  continuing  it 
through  life,  if  the  mafters  to  whom,  they  tire 

put 


put  apprentices,  do  not  fuflfer  them  to  negled: 
the  cullom  t  and>  in  my  opinion,  that  circum* 
fiance  ought  to  be  moft  carefully  attended  to 
by  parents,  in  fuch  backfliding  apoftate  times 
,as  the  prefent.  ^  ■       \        ^ 

It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  that  the  rKgledt 
of  public  worlhip  is  a  trifling  omiilion  i  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  great  fin  againft  God',  and  m  * 
mod  pernicious  example  tp  men ;  for  how  is  the 
Deity  to  be  rightly  honoured  and  worlhipped, 
or  how  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  effcduaily  kept  boly^ 
but  by  ailembling  together,  and,  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  adoring,  praifing,  and  thanking  the 
Great  Creator  for  all  btsgoodnefs  to  us? 

Oh !  then,  let  us  often  crowd  his  Temple 
gates :  let  us  cbearfully  go  up  together  unto  the 
houfe  of  the  God  oi  Jacob  ^  let  us  enter  into  his 
courts  with  praife,  and  come  before  his  pre* . 
fence  with  thankfgiving  and  a  fong:  let  us 
teach  his  ways  .unto,  our  children,  and  make 
knbWn  his  goodnefs  unto  pur  children's  child- 
ren, and  to  their  children,  to  the  lateft  po(]:e- 
rity — then  Ihall  we  not  worjhip  or  fafi  in  vain ; 
but,  according  to  his  unalterable  and  inviola- 
ble promifes,  he  (hall  prof  per,  and  deliver  us  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  enemies  !  The  Lord  of  . 
Hofts,  the  God  of  Armies  will  go  forth  with  us 
to  the  battle. 

How/oon  it  may  be  proper  for  youth  to  attend 
divine  fcrvice,  is  another  queftion ;  but,  I  chink,  ' 
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it  ihould  not  be  till  they  know  perfe^ly  the 
intent  of  it,  can  underhand  well  what  is  faid, 
and  have  learned  fo  to  conduift  themfelves  as  to 
be  able  to  join  reverently  in  the  fervice.  It 
is  o£<no  \xi(,  to  take  children  to  church  till  they 
are  at  lead  eight  years  of  age  ;  ten,  even^  I  \iiin)L 
foon  enough^  but  at  whatever  age  the  parent 
or  teacher  may  judge  it  beft,  according  to  the 
abilities,  opportunities,  and  difpofition  of  the 
pupil,  let  us  always  keep  in  fight  SohmorC^  ex- 
.  celleht  maxim,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
that  he  fhould  go,  and  he  will  not  forfake  it 
when  he  is  old/* 
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As  the  right  education  of  vouth  is  confeiL 
edly  of  the  moft  momentous  confequence  to  a 
NATION,  in  a  political  view;  to  society,  in 
a  moral  view;  and  to  parents,  as  well  as  the 
PUPILS  themfelves, in  every  pleafing, ufeful, and 
advantageous  point  of  view;  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  thoib  more  ii!nmediately  interefled  in  it 
to  take  care  that  Jufiice  be  done  to  their  childr 
ren,  and,  at  the  fame  tinie,  not  to  grudge  the 
neceflary  expences  attending  it. 

If  •*  educatipn  decides  the  fate  of  empires  j" 
if  *^  education  makes  the  man  ;**  if  ^*  nine  out 
of  ten  of  us  are  what  we  are,  good  or  bad,  ufe- 
ful or  not,  by  our  education ;"  furelymthe  right 
condu(5t  of  it  ought  to  be  the  neareJd  and  warm- 
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eft  objcA  of  the  parent's  hearty  and  the  public 
attention.  ^ 

Having,  in  the  body  of  this  Work,  examined* 
and  pointed  out  the  aflfiftant's  or  fuboidinate 
teacher's  duties  to  their  pupils^  I  fhall^  in  this 
Effay,  confidcr  the  parents*  and  inafters'  duties 
i;i^ith  refpccfi:  to  the  education  of  youth;  and 
the  ob.ligations  the  heads  of  academies  are  un- 
der to  enforce  refpedt  and  fubordination  to 
their  adiftants  from  the  pupils,  and  to  facilitate 
their  already  fufficiently  hard  duties  as  much 
as  poflible. 

As  to'^the  duties  of  parents  with  refpeft  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  it  is  the  father  and  mother's  duty,  to  be 
.prepariiig  the  child,  from  a  very  early^^e,  for  his 
going  to  fchool ;  to  make  it  appear  a  plea&nt 
thing,  and  not  a  punifliment,  or  a  fubjed  of 
taikand  difguft  to  him ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  imprcfs  him  ftrongly  with  the  propriety  and 
neceflity  of  being  obedient  to  his  inftriidlors, 
and  paying  them  the  greateft  refpe^ ;  for,  of 
ali  other  things,  ftridt  fubordination  i)s  the  moft 
neceifary  point  in  a  fchool,  as  upon  it  depends 
the  future  fucccfs  of  a  proper  plan  of  inftnic- 
tion,  ^  ' 

Parents  fhould  take  particular  care  ab<iut  the 
firft  fix  or  feven  years  their  children 'are  more 
immediately  under  their  wing^  and  if  that  be  done 

pro- 
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properly,  it  will  be  more  cafy  for  the  mafter 
CO  follow  it  up ;  for  childreli's  minds  are  like 
loft  clay,  whijch  is  hardened  by  age,  and  con« 
jlrtned  by  cuftom,  and  then  your  veflel,  whether 
honmrabk  or  difiomurabk^  cannot  be  altered. 

It  is  evident  that  at  prefent,  neither  parents 
nor  the  heads  of  academies  themfelves,  fuffi- 
ciently  incukate  and  enforce  fubordination ; 
otherwife  we  ibould  not  find  the  affiftants,  both 
in  young  gentlemens'  and  young  ladies'  fchools, 
io  much  made  the  fubjedls  of  boyifh  and  girlifh 
Wdicule,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  the  utter 
prevention  of  all  good  ord£r,  harmony,  and 
improvement. 

Nothing  fs  fo  commc^i  as  for  children  to  re- 
late to  their  parents  and  friends  at  home,  how 

• 

th^y  plague  their  uftiers  (affiftants  are  vulgarly 
and  dfgradingly  Jo  ftyled),  or  tcaze  Mademoi/elle^ 

the  French  teacher,  or  Mifs -,  the  Englifti 

teacher;  and  thefe  impertinent,  and,  to  them- 
felves^ hurtful  proceedings,  are  in  a  ntanner 
fandioned  by  tte  generi^Jity  of  parents  taking^ 
little  Qr  no  painjs  to  convince  them  of  the  fault, 
and  puhiih  thefp  for  it ;  as  if  it  were  a  venial 
and  ^,  trifling  one :  nay,  fome  will  even  join  in 
the  laugh,  and  applaud  their  children's  wit  and 
drollery.  Lef  fuch  parents  know,  however, 
that  the  children  who  are  fuffcred  with  impu- 
nity, to  ridicule  and  infulM  Subordinate  teacher, 
w^l,  in  ^  ycry  fliort  time,  ?n?k;c  no  fcruple  to 
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do  the  fame  to  their  parents;  for  the  lav  of 
nature  is  not  always  fo  ftrongly  rooted  in  the 
juvenile  hearty  as  not. to  be  violated  by  degrees,, 
v^hen  it  is  found  it  can  be  done  without  fear  of 
punifliment;  and  the  moment  you  even  appear 
to  fanftion  their  ridicule  of  their  teachers,  you 
begin  to  weaken  and  undermine  your  own  au- 
thority over  them,  as  you  will,  .very  probably, 
afterwards  feel  to' your  cod.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this,  let  the  parents  of  undutiful  and  difobe- 
dicnt  children,  deny » that  the  countenancing 
their  mifplaced  ridicule,  is  not  a  frequent  fource 
of  after-forrow  to  them,  and  I .  will  ftand  cor« 
reded; 

Nay,  to  fuch  a  height  has  thefptrit  of  juve- 
nile infubordination  and  ridicule  arifcn  infchools^ 
that  teachers  accept  employment  in  them  with 
fear  and  trembling,  uncertain  whether  they  may 
be  able  to  remain  a  month  in  the  fituation,  or 
not ;  and  in  moft  fchools  if  they  flay  out  the  half 
year,  it  is  thought  a  great  thing :  for,  in  thcfe 
days,  the  continuance  of  a  teacher  does  not 
depend  upon  the  maAer.  always^  or  his  own 
good  and  confcientious  condud,  but  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  pupils  ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  be 
pleafed  with  him  for  a  month  or  two,  becaufc 
he  has  at  firft  too  good-naturedly  given  way  to 
them,  the  moment  he  begins  to  fet  up  a  will  of 
Ijis  own,  a  combination  or  confpiracy  is  imme- 
diately formed  againft  him,   apd  he  h  fairly 
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hknied  out  of  hi^  place;  and  if  the  principal 
pretends  to  take  his  parr,  he  is  toldj  without  the 
leaft  ceremony,  that  fuch  a  one  will  leave  'the 
fchool  next  holidays,  or  fuch  another  ^will  write 
Xo  his  father  and  mother,  and  aik  to  go  to  ano- 
ther fchool,  if  the  teacher  is  not  turned  away. 
Nay,  I  have  heard  the  boys,  tell  their  teachers 
CO  their  faces,  that  they  would  take  care  and 
get  them  turned  aw^y*  I  do  not  mean  to  lay, 
that  teachers  are  always  right,  or  boys  always 
^rong ;  but  this  is  the  frequent  prad:ice  in  aca^ 
4emies,  aad  both  parents  and  makers  ought, 
mod  decidedly,  to  punilh  and  prevent  it 

Were  I  at  tl^e  head  of  a  fchool  (which,  I  am  furc 
I  never  ^^ifh  to  be,  conftitutedas  feme  of  them 
are  at  prefent)  I  would  moft  feverely  punifti  the 
firft  boy  that  ufed .  a  threat  of  the  kind ;  and, 
for  the  fecond  offence,  expel  him  the  fchool 
with  difgrace ;  and  if  that  one  example  was  not 
fufficient,  I  would  rather  fend  hpme  fix  fucb 
boys  to  their  parents,  than  have  the  trouble  of 
contending  with  them,  and  fuffering  them  to 
trifle  with  my  authority,  or  poifon  the  minds 
of  their  w.ell-difpofed  fchool-fellows*  In  (hort, 
I  would  rather  lo(e  a,  dozen  fcholars  than  give 
jj|>my  claim  upon  their  obedience  and  fubordi* 
nation ;  for,  without  xh^t,  no  good  can  be 
done. 

.  I  repeat  it,  that  by  early  inculcating  upon 
f  bildrcn  the  neceflary  refpcft  for  their  teachers, 
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and  flicwiag  tbem  marked  reipeft  tliemleWes^ 
parents  alone  can  r£M£4^y  this  evil.  I  confi- 
der  it  as  the  firft  preparatory  duty  that  Ihouid 
be  attended  to  :  if  they  can  teach  their  children 
to  fpell  and  read  before  they  are  fent  to  ichool^ 
fo  much  the  better ;  but^  at  all  events^  let  them 
be  taught  obedience^  fubord|nation,  and  refpef^ 
to  their  inftruftors — let  them  be  drilled  into  it 
both  at  home  and  at  fchool.  Subordination  is 
very  eafily  kept  up  in  the  army  and  navy«  and 
I  do  not  fee  why  it  cannot  be  efFciftually  done 
in  fcbools,  if  the  too  fond  papa^  and  m^mas 
would  permit  it.  ' 

If  children  were  fent  very  young  to  frbpa- 
RATORY  fchools,  which  are  excellent  inftitu*- 

a 

f  ions^  they  would  fooner  learn  obedience^  re*- 
fped:^  and  good  manners^  and  improve  in  their 
education^  than  thof^  who  remain  at  home  to 
play  the  mafters»  and  dp  as  they  like^  till  they 
lire  feven  or  eight  years  of  age^  and  it  has  be-< 
come  almoft  too  late  to  alter  their  wrong  ha« 
bits  and  difpofitions. 

The  word  thing  that  a  parent  can  do  is  to 
give  ear  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  child^  or  to 
liften  for  a  monfent  to  his  idle  ftpries  and  com« 
plaints  ^gainft  his  teachers.  If  you  have  fixed 
upon  a  good  fcboo^  keep  him-tKere,  and  ah 
ways  difcourage  his  fpeaking  flightingly  or  ^^ 
refpecftfuHy  of  thofe  who  inftrudi  him  s  noy 
lypuld  I  ever  convey  a  rneffa^e  Qf  diiapproba? 
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tiati  through  him ;  or  pei-mit  him  to.  fuppofe, 
that  you  was  difpleaf€4  in  any  refpedt  with  his 
teacher ;  let  what  you  havp  to  fay  be  by  let^ 
ter  or  verbal  communication  j  but  never  before 
the  cbild^  as  it  infallibly  diminiihes  his  refpe<9l: 
and  obedience.  It  was  an  excellent  obfervacioa 
of  Dr.  Buiby,  Maimer  of  Westminster  School,, 
to  King  Charles  21.  that  if  his  boys  thought 
there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  kingdom  than 
himfelf^  his  authority  would  be  at  an  end. 

There  arc  fome  parents  who  do  not  take  Care 
to  teach  their  children  to  read,  till  they  are  fo 
habituated to'^i^/r^ and  /Vf/^»^,  that  their  teachers 
have  as  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to  endure 
their  book,as  otherwife  would  have  taught  them 
to  read,  had  they  been  begun  early ; — ^there  is  no 
doubf,  but  that  as  foon  as  they  czn^fpeak,  they 
may  be  taught  to  ready  cither  by  father  or  mother, 
witheafe  and  pleafure,  without  ever  impofing  it 
^s  ajsraik  upon  them  ;  and,  if  they, have  not  time 
or  inclination  to  doit  themfelvcs,  juftice  to  the 
child  requires  thai  he  fhould  be  fent  to  a  pre- 
paratory fchool,  if  their  circumftances  will  ad-* 
mit  of  the  xxpence,  or,  otherwife,  fome  good 
day-fchool  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ;  but  at 
siU  events,  he  Ihould  be  taught  by  fomebqdyy  and 
thofe  parents  who  negled:  it,  even  thus  early,  are 
lunjuft  to  their  offspring,  and  indifferent  to  their 
pwn  happinefs* 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  rfiofc  who  can  afford  a  better 
Jcind  ofinftrudtion^  fending  young  children  to  an 
old  woni3ti  to  learn  fpeliing  and  reading,  they 
had  much  better  let  thcnn  play  at  home,  for  they 
contradi:  fuch  iU  habits,  as  will  coil  their  mafler 
afterwardjs  double  the  trouble  to  unlearn  them 
^s  w^^  requifite  to  teach  them  to  read ;  fqr  my 

*  own  part,  I  would  hardly  undertal^e  to  teach 
(hem  for  a  double  reward  :  fpr^to  teacbhz% fome- 
Ihing  of pleafure  and  amufement  in  it;  but,  to 
nnteacbt  has  none  at  all  to  recommend  it.  To 
mrhich  I  may  add,  that  it  nbt  only  difcour^ges 
$he  pupil,  but  is  apt  to  create  in  him  an  aver- 
£on  to  his  tutor;  and  thus  both  mafter  and 
fcholai  labour  in  vain.  This  I  am  fure  of, 
from  much  experience,  that  an  adult»  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taught  Englifli  in  this 
way,  will  not  be  fo  great  aprofkient  infix  months 
time  in  learning  Latin,  as  another,  happy  iii  his 
J?j!r^/(/&  rudiments,  may  be  in  twoi  s^nd  b^fides 
inull  take  a  great  deal  more  pains. 

When  parents  are  about  to  fend  a  child  to 
fchool,  they  (hojuld  well  confider  who  he  is 
to  be  entrufted  to;  for  there  are  quacks  in  teach- 
ing as  well  as  in  pradifing  phyfic.    It  is  not 

.enough  that  the  master  be  a  good /r/wA?  r,  he 
ought  alfo  to  be  a  good  man.  •  Latin  and  Greek 
are  only  a  -branch  of  hi?  requifite  qualifitatms^ 
and  that  one  of  the  leaft  too  of  a  good  mafter 

for 
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for  young  children^  whofe  tender  minds  are  to  be 
impr^fled  with  piefy  and  the  principles  of  right 
reafon.  He  ought  to  be  a  virtuous^  modejl,  and 
humble  man,  very  firm  to  hispurpofe,  hut  good  tem^ 
feted  and  patient  \  his  chief  bufinefs  ought  to 
be  to  diflipate^by  foft  and  gentle  means^thofe  un-» 
ruly  pajfions  that  would  obfcure  the  early  dawn^ 
ings  of  infant  rea/on^  that  it  may  Ihine  out  bright 
znd  Jlrong ;  and,  with  a  gentle  hand,  to  weed  out 
the  tares,  which  perhaps  were  fown  when  the  pa- 
rents' flept,  before  they  are  grown  fo  high  as  to 
choak  the  progrefs  of  an  ingenuous  and  liberal 
education;  in  ihort,  to  cherifti'the  principles  of 
piety  to  Gop,  reverence  to paTcnts,juJice to  m ak, 
kindnefs  to  their  fuffering  fellow-creatures,  and 
hve  for  their  country,  till  they  arc  grown  into 
fettled  HABITS. 

Their  next  duty  is  to  learn  what  kind  of  as«« 
31STAKTS  he  keeps ;  what  their  reputed  abilities 
and  condudl,  as- well  as  their  principal's  mode  of 
treatment  to  them  ;  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  teachers^  and  they  ought  to  be  more  noticed 
than  they  are  by  parents;  it  would  not  be  loft 
upon  them.  I  beg  it  to  be  obferved,  that  I  am 
not  an  affiftant  in  a  fchool  myfelf ;  but  that  I 
write  impartially,  and  unbiaffed  by  any  other 
inotive  than  that  of  truth. 

It  is  alfo  the  parents'  duty  to  enquire,  from 
time  totime,into  their  children's  prbficiency.and, 
^  far  as  they  can^  examine  them  in  all  the 

branches 
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branches^of  their  education,  cenruringoreacoiL* 
raging  them  as  thejr  find  thejr  deferve  it;  but 
never  fuHering  it  to  be  fuppofed  by  the  child 
that  his  backwardneCs  is  the  mafler's  fault;  if 
it  rcaily  be  to,  that  is  a  fubjcifl  to  be  privatcJy 
difcufled  with  him>  and  not  before  the  cluld  t 
if  you  are  even  obliged  to  remove  the  pupil,  do 
not  let  him  know  the  real caufe, though  youma; 
inform  his  fucceeding  maflf  r. 

There  is  a  charge  often  brought  againftpa* 
rents,  and  I  believe  with  fome  teafon :  it  is,  that 
of  frequently  removing  their  children  from  one 
fchool  to  another  upon  the  flighted  grounds* an^ 
ibmctimes  none  at  all ;  but  nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  lefTen  the  miller's  diligence, bccaufehc 
cannot  tell  but  aijothermay  reap  the  fruity  and 
have  all  the  credit  of  his  care  and  pain^  it 
likewife  much, retards  the  child's  improvei^nc, 
for  being  put  into  o'Re  method  by  his  firil  maftcr, 
into  another  by  the  fecond,  and  perhaps  into  the 
firil  again  by  the  third,  or  probably  into  a  (nth 
one  ;  by  thefe  means  he  loles  fome  years,  and  is 
not  at  laft,  fogood  4  proficient  as  if  hehadbeeit 
continued  with  any  one  of  the  three. 

There  ought  10  be  very  grc«  and  cogcm  rea-. 
fons,  indeed,  to 'induce  a  parent  to  remove  his 
d,  if  he  has  been  a  confi(Jerabie  time  under 
lafter,  and  cfpecially  when  the  pupil  refpefis 
,  though  he  make  but  flow  proficiency  un- 
him. 

Many 
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Many  parents  of  good  foriunes,  and  even  fome 
of  high  rank,  give  their  children  but  very,  mean 
and  ordinary  educations,  becaufe  they  are  loth 
to  be  at  any  very  great  expcnce  about  it ;  of  this, 
PtuTARCH  vehemently  complains  in  h|s  time, 
in  thefe  words : — 

**  Many  people  are  grown  fo  covetous,  fo  care- 
lefsof  their  children,  that,  for  fear  of  paying  a 
greater  price,  they  choofe  men  of  na abilities  for 
their  tutors,  thus  purchafing  for  rhem  a  cheap 
ignorance.** 

The  fame  author  mentions  a  (harp  reply  of 
Aristippus,  who  being  aiked  by  one  of  thefc 
faving  parents,  what  he  would  charge  for  his 
fon's  education-^'*  A  thoufand  drachmas,"  re- 
plied the  philofophen — **  Oh,  Hercules  I**  cried 
die  other,  with  great  aftoniihment,  **  *o^y  /  cam 
buy  a  good  Jlave  for  that  money  i** — **  Pf^ell^  and  fo 
you  may^^  replied  Ariftippus ;  *'  then  you  will 
have  two  sx  A  VIS,  the  Have  you  have  isiOA^gA/,  and 
the  flavcyou  have  begot.** 

To  fuch  parfimonious  fathers,  I  will  only  put 
a  quellion  or  two,  to  convince  them,  that  the 
layingout  their  money  on  their  children's  educa^ 
tion,  is  not  incompatible  with  their  own  max^ 
ims.~If  you  had  a  pilece  of  land  that  was  very 
barren  and  llony,  but,  with  a  little  cultivation, 
would  be  as  good  as  any  of  your  neighbours', 
would. you  grudge  your  money  there,where  there 
was  a  profpeft  of  a  contidcVablc  advantage  ? 

-      ^      Would 
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Would  you  not  rather  immediately  order  ytnt 
bailiff  to  manure,  and  cultivate  it  ?  Andj  is  the 
cultivation  of  your  fon^s  mind  ^  matter  of  lefs 
confequence,  from  whence  probably  you  m?iy 
derive  much  more  profit  as  well  as  credit  and 
pleafure,  than  from  the  tillage  of  your  field  ? 

Or,  if  you  have  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
by  you,  are  you  not  apt  to  be  uneafy  till  you 
have  put  it  out  to  intcreft,  lent  it  on  mortgage, 
or  wifely  turned  it  into  land?  ficcaufe  you 
naturally  fay  within  ^ourfelf ;  let  fires,  lofTes  at 
fea,  change  of  government,^  or  any,  or  all  of 
thefe  happen,  this  will  flill  remain  ;  I  ihall  have 
this  for  a  certainty  to  leave  to  my  fon.  Yet,though 
the  land,  as  you  fay,  will  flill  remain  upon  the 
fpot,  you  know  very  well  how  very  moveable  and 
eafily  transferrable  a  fkin  or  two  of  parchment 
is. 

One  would  think  then,  that  if  you  could  hit 
upon  a  purchafe  more  fecure,  and  more  ad  van-* 
tageous  too  for  your  fon,  you  would  not  grudge 
to  lay  out  the  money  upon  it;  and  if  you  alk  mc 
what  that  is,  I  anfwer,  a  virtuous  and  leameJL 
education ;  and  of  that  too,  if  you,  are  as  careful 
about  it  as  in  other  matters,  you  may  have  a 
very  good  pennyworth  for  your  penny,  only  re- 
membering that  the  left  is  always  the  cbeapeji. 

There  are  other  parents,  whofe  fondnefs  and 
indulgence  will  hardly  permit  them  to  fuffer 
their  children  to  be  out  of  their  fight,  much 

^     left 


kfs  to  go  to  a  fchOol ;  for  they  obfervCi  that  they 
are  not  fure  they  will  be  fo  indulged,  or  treated 
with  that  care  and  teridcrnefs  they  are  at  home. 
And  what  then?  Suppofe  they  fhould  not,  where 
would  be'^the  harm  of  it  ?  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable  but  the  inuring  them  to  a  little  mbre 
hardfhip,  may  in  a  great  meafurc  contribute  to 
their  health,  by  flrengchening  and  confirming 
their  conftitutions. 

ThhWic  LaceSeinovlans^  Romans ^  and  other 
ancient  warlike  nations  knew,  and  therefore  were 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  bringing  up  their 
children  in  effeminate  foftnefs  and  indulgence: 
and  certainly  whether  wcconiiderit  with  refped: 
to  their  bodies  or  their  minds,  this  delicate  and 
over-tender  treatment  of  children  muft  be  very 
pernicious  to  them:  it  makes  their  conftitutions 
weak  and  infirm,  fubjeft  to  catch  cold  with  every 
littk  breath  of  air,  and  their  health  often  vari- 
ous and  uncertain  all  |heir  life  long.  And,  with 
regard  to  their  minds,  they  muft  not  be  crofled 
nor  contradiifled  ;  they  muft  have  their  humour 
in  every  thing.  What  a  piece  of  barbarous 
cruelty  is  it  in  parents  to  fuflfer  thefe  paflions  to 
gain  ftrength  in  their  children,  the  breaking 
them  of  which  will  coft  them  fo  dear,  and  dearer^ 
if  never  broken ! 

It  id  certain  that  a  good  teacher  or  tutor  may 
manage  a  child  to  his  advantage  both  ways  much 
better,  becaufe  it  is  probable  he  will  neVer  fuf- 

*  fer 
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fer  thofe  irregularities  in  his  diet^  play^or  {leept 
i^hich  the  ill-timed  and  pernicious  indulgence 
of  many  parents  often  winks  at^  arid  oftener  fees 
not ;  as  too  great  or  too  little  a  weight,  too  quick 
or  too  flow  a  motion^  often  put  this  delicate  ma<- 
chine  oUt  of  order.  He  will  fooner  perceive 
the  firft  rtfing  of  any  diforder  or  tempeft  in  the 
paflions,  and  fo  may  diffipate  and  fcatter  t^hem 
with  more  eafe,  that  they  may  not  obfcure  the 
fity  of  their  dawiting  reajon^  before  the  bright 
SON  of  their  virtue  can  well  be  perceived  to  be 
rifeh  in  x\i€\x  horixori: 

It  is  aifo  the  duty  of  parents  not  to  fend  their 
children  to  a  mailer  who  undertakes  more  than 
he  has  time  to  manage,  and  by  receiving  many 
fupilsy  fends  out  the  fewer  fcholars.  The  pa- 
rent who  fends  a  fon  to  a  mafter,  whofe  tim^ 
and  labour  is  to  be  divided  amongft  many,  can 
hope  for  but  little  to  fall  to  his  child's  ihare. 

It  is.  alfo  another  duty  of  parents  to  have 
their  children  only  taught  fuch  branches  of 
learning  as[ihcir  capacities  are  equal  io,and  their  -> 
probable  deftination  in  life  may  render  proper 
and  neceflary  ;  for  it  is  only  lofingtime  and  lu- 
bour  to  endeavour  to  hammer  Latin  and  Greek 
into  a  boy*s  head,  if  he  has  not  fufficient  abili- 
ties to  make  them  eafy  to  him ;  and,  in  thii 
point,  the  tttafter's  opinion  (hould  be  the  parent's 
guide,  for  he  is  the  beft  judge.    Nor  is  it  of 

any 
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ikhy  ufe  to  giye  them  an  cd<K:atioB  fuperior  to 
the  Iphere  of  life  they  arc  to  jbovc  in  (ekcept 
their  abilities  are  pajrtlcularly  promifing)^  or  to 
!iCK»ploy  their  time  in  that  which  will  be  after- 
wards lo&  upon  them^ 

Another  very  important  duty  the  parent  ha^ 
to  difcharge^  af^d  that  is»  the  choice  of  a  pro|>ei: 
tirade  or  profeflion  for  his  Jan»  fuch  as  fuits  his 
ilrength^  capacity^  and  inclination ;  for  all  thefe 
thl*ee  ciroumftances  fhould  be  confidered^  and 
taken  into  the  account.  ^ 

There  hardly  €vcx  yet  was  ia  boy  at  fchocd 
who  had  formed  a  jKirticular  wifli  of  his  own^ 
or  exhibited  a  natural  turn  far  aliy  particular 
trade^  art,  or  profefltdnj  and  was  fuffered  byhis 
p^ents  to  embrace  it»  but  what  Succeeded  in 
it :  but  where  bays  have  been  croiled  in  their 
choice  by  parents^  innumerable  are  the  'm^ 
fiances  of  failure  and  mtfcarriage  in  life ;  as 
far  thet^fore  as  the  fituation  and  circumftances 
xxf  parents  will  permit,  they  ihould  always  be 
guided  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  for  tfaerr 
children,  by  the  turn  and  wifli  they  may  have ; 
for  nature  is  almoil  always  right,  and  we  can^i 
not  thwart  her  without  jnjuringihe  youth. 

Since  I  have  grown  up,  I  have  often  recoUedu 
ed  with  admiration,  that,  when  a  boy^  five  or 
£x  of  us  would  gdf  together,  and  play  xt^parfms 
ov/cbooLmaJlers,  or  any  thing  elfe  as  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be  the  humour ;  and  what  is  remarkable 

H  h  '    is. 
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is»  that  the  paribn  or  fchpol- mailer  was  fixtt  t6  ht 
the  clcvereft  boy,  arid  the  bcft  fpeakef  or  fchoi- 
lar,  always  jiidiciouffly  and  fpontatieoUfly  fe<^ 
leded  by  the  common  confent  of  the  reR,  and 
the  clerk  in  general  the  Aupideft  fellow.  Ill- 
deed,  m  every  other  profeflion,  art,  or  trade, 
which  became  the  fubjeifts  of  our  imitatioifv 
and  amufement,  the  choice  of  the  aftors  was 
equally  judicious  ;  and,  in  almoft  every  fchool, 
you  will  find  a  juvenile  carpenter,  trunk-ma- 
ker, gardener,  fmith,  painter,  ^c.  difplaying 
their  early  turn,  and  employed  by  their  fchool- 
fellows  to  dotherr  jobs,as  regularly  as  you  wouM 
employ  one  of  the  trade  at  home.  So  much 
better  and  difcerning  in  thefe  refpe<5l:s  is  the 
unbiafled  native  judgment  of  boys,  than  thepje- 
judiced,  blinds  and  partial  opinions  of  fond  and 
indulgent  parents. 

There  hardly  ever  yet  was  a  boy  at  fchoo!, 
but  his  cotemporaries  there  could  pretty  early 
foretel  what  he  would  turn  out  in:  life,  and 
what  occupation  would  bed  fuit  his  talents  and 
inclination.  Before  they  determine  to  what 
.trade  or  profeHton  their  fons  (hould  attach  them- 
felves,  it  would  not  be  a  ufelefs  idea  for  parents 
to  confuh  the  masters,  and  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  general  opinion  of  their  fchool-feNows  ori 
that  head,  and  be  guided  in  a  great  meafure,  by 

their*s 
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t1ieir*s  and  the  miftei-'s.  I  really  think  it  would 
ftftner  ip^bve  fight  in  the  end;  than  the  partnts* 
bwil  choice ;  for  boys  at  fchooi*  will  always  be 
givirtg  fom'e  eal-ly  proofs  6f  their  particular  bent 
br  talent',  ^and  their  play-fellows,  before  whom 
they  aft  without  reftraint,  and  to  whom  they 
hioi-e  bpfcniy  and  Confidentially  difqover  them* 
felves  aAd  theit  riling  views,  vCre  the  beft  judges 
61  thfem  and  their  abilities',  as  well  as  of  their  , 
particulal"  inclinations  and  wiflies: 

It  certainly  is  Very  proper,  that  parents 
ifhould,  frbm  time  to  time,  inquire  of  the  maf^ 
iter  whattheii:  childrens'  particular  b^nt  appears 
to  be,  and  what  their  capacitiesi  that  they  may  be 
guided  by  them  in  What  the  child  is  to  be  taught, 
and  what  he  is  to  be  Brought  up  tb  ;  and,  as 
far  as  their  circumftances  will  allow,  the  pupil's 
own  choice  ftiould  be  complifed  with. 

Dr.  HuARTE,  a  learned  Spaniard^  in  an  ex- 
cellent book  ht  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft  of 
Education,  recommended,  that  in  all  well-re- 
gulated fbcieties,  there  (hould  be  proper  officers 
-td  try  the  capacities,  and  examine  the  inclina- 
tions  of  children,  before  they  were  tied  to  the 
ftudies  of  literature,  or  to  any  other  employment : 
fbr  natural  inclinations,  affifted  bjr  proper  rules 
and  induftry/  would  fupply  the  nation  with 
men  eminently  Ikilful  in  their  refpe(5ive  cal- 
lings ;  but,  for  want  of  fuch  public  examina- 

H  h  a  tions. 
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tions,  fchool-mafters  and  tutors  might,   if  they 
afted  confcicntioufly,  in  a  great  meafure  matkc 
up  this  deficiency,  as  the  Jefuits  ufed  to  do  very 
carefully  in  their  fcbools^  by  obferviftg   their 
pupils*  inclinations  and  capacities  :  for  though 
they  cannot  precifely  tell  for  what  canning  a  dull 
boy  may  be  proper,  yet  we  may  fairly  venture 
to  aflert,  that  nature  never  intended  a  block- 
head to  improve  the  arts  and  fciences :  but, 
for  want  of  fuch  early  inquiricsi  lfve  find  among 
mechanics  men  of. fuch  excellent  parts,  that 
had  they  been  properly  cultivated^  would  have 
made  them  eminent  fcholars ;  fo  we  may  alfofee 
many  graduates  and  mafters  6f  arts,-  who  make 
but  a  wretched   figure  in  the  learned  world, 
though,  Hi  all  probability  they  would  have  dif- 
tinguilhcd  themfclves  had  they  entered  into  the 
army  or  navy.     Inilead  of  this   (fays  the  fame 
author)  our   fchools  never  trouble  themfclves 
with  fuch  difquifitionis,  but^likc  Noah's  ark^  re- 
ceive all  kinds,  ckan  and  unclean* 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  his  (ludies,  the  pa- 
rents ihould  be  very  particular  in  feeing  that  his  i 
religious  and  moral  inftruftion  are  alfo  attended  "J 
to  by  the  mailer  and  his  teachers ;  and  when 
there  appears  to  be  any  want  of  attention  and 
rrefpedt  to  his  inff rudors,  or  any  complaints 
madeagainll  him  for  ihfubordinationand  difobe- 
dience,  I  think  the  beft  and  mod  efFe61:ual  cure 

for 
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for  it  \y0ui4  be,  to  npal^e  fcim  ft^y  at  fchool  a 
week  Of  9  fortaight,  %$cor4ing  to  the  degree  of 
*hjs  faujt,  ?ifter  his  fchool-fcUows  are  gone  home 
for  the  haliday$— *once  or  twice  repeated,  he 
would  behave  well  afterwards  j  nor  ihould  the 
parents'  falfe  or  ill-timed  tender^iefs  achate  him 
4  day  of  the  appointed  time  ;  and,  in  this  bu(i« 
iiefa,  bo^b  n^after  and  parent  (hould  go  hand  in 
hand. 

When  their  children  are  at  hoq^ie  fpr  the  ho- 
lidays, parents  (hould  exhort  a^d  advife  them 
to  be  obedient  and  fubmifljve  to  their  teachers, 
attentive  to  their  inftru6t;ons,  and  careful  ta 
.pleafe  them  ;  fiot  jo  take  notice  of  or  ridicule 
^hfeir  little  dcfeds,  and,'  above  all,  never  to  fay 
any  thing  to  their  hurt  or  difadvantage :  nor 
^ould  parents  liften  to  any  fueh  converfation, 
))ut  immediately  put  a  flop  to  and  difcourage 
it.  .      ,  ' 

In  fhort,  if  parents  would  have  thpir  chil- 
dren \fell  educated,  tenderly  treated,  and  done 
jufticc  tQ  at  fchools,  they  muft  early  do  ibeir 
part,  by  preparing,  or  caufing  them  to  be  rights 
ly  prepared  for  it,  and  by  always  inculcating 
upon  them  reverence,  refpedl,  andfqbmiflion  to 
their  teachers,  and  totally  difcouraging  every 
thing  in  them  that  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
ridicule,  difrefped,  or  infubordination. 

Till  that  is  done  fchools  will  never  be  rightly 
pr  advantagcoufly  conduded,  except  the  prin- 
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cipal  has  more  fpirit,  independence,  and  au-. 
thority,  than  is  in  moft  academies  pertirittcd  to 
fall  to  thdr  lot. 

The  duties  of  the  mafter  and  his  affiftant^ 
are  already  fcverc  enough,  without  making 
them  ftill  more  fo  by  the  whiiti  and  caprice  of 
parents,  or  the  almoft  coujitenanced  difrefped: 
iand  difobedicncc  of  their  children,  who  might 
be  taught  and  compelled  by  their  parents  to  z& 
a  different  part,  did  they  begin  early  enough 
"tvith  them,  and  before  the  evil  has  got  to  too 
great  a  height  to  remedy  it,  or  even  tm  ward  it 
off  from  themfelves.  ' 

'  While  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  feverc  duties  of 
fchool-mafters,  I  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  pa- 
rents in  general,  that  the  difadvantages  they  la- 
bour under  are  fo  great,  as  to  have. induced 
fome  of  the  moft  refpcftablc  of  them,  to  form 
themfelves  into  a fociety,  termed  the  ^'Society 

OF       SCHOOL-MASIERS/'      for     thc    pufpofc    of 

raifing  a  fund  to  provide  for  their  fuperannuated 
brethren,  whom  age,  infirmity,,  or  misfortune^ 
may  render  incapable  of  purfuing  their  occupa- 
tion, and  for  thc  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceafed  fchpol-maftep* 

For  further  particulars  of  it^  I  mull  refer  thc 
reader  to  their  printed  Addrefs  to  the  Public, 
which,  I  believe,  may  be  had  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand;  or  of  Mr. 
Kelly,    the  Secretary,    at   the   Academy    in 

Finfbury 
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JFinfbury  Square,  to  jvhiDnv  all  Lcttcfs  arc  ad- 
drcffed  at  the  Cfpwn  aad  Afichotj 

I  beg  leave  further  to  inention,  that  tl^ey 
folicit  fubfcripjcions  froii()  tb^  public  as  well  as  , 
from  tlicir  own  body;  and  that  it  appears  to  mc 
that  parents  who  can  afford  it,  ^(id  pupils  who 
have  t)een  fuccefsful  in  life,  by  snean^  of  a 
good  education,  opght  tp  give  their  mite  to- 
war4s  fuch  ^  Uudable  purpofe ;  J  am  well 
convinced,  that  upon  perufal  of  their  affofbing 
appeal  to  the  public,  many  liberal-minded  per- 
fons  will  be  induced  to  encourage  and  recom« 
mend  it. 

It  is  proper  for  me  here  to  obferve,  that  I 
am  neither  a  fchdol-mafter,  nor  a  member  of 
fhc  fociety,  nor  in  any  t;he  leaft  degree  intereft- 
ed  in  or  connefted  with  it ;  but,  as  a  private 
teacher,  I  confider  it  as  a  necelTary  and  laudable 
inftitiicion,  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  pa- 
rents and  pupils  alfo,  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power.  I  qonccive  it  to  be  the  beft  mode  and 
opportunity  they  can  have  of  (hewing  their  grar 
titude,  for  the  frequently  much  under-paid  ex- 
ertions of  their  corifcientious  mafters. 

Spmc  plan  of  mutual  relief,  by  raifing  a  fund 
among  themfelves,  and  foliciting  public  fub* 
fcriptions,  as  well  as  from  their  grown-up  pu- 
pib  (I  mean  after  they  arefuccefsfully  fettled  in* 
life)  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  ajjijiants 

H  h  4  •in 
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ia  fchodlsj  who  probably  (land  as  much  in  need 

of  fuch  an  inftitution   aa  .their  Principals; 

Ik      ■ 

and  I  wofild  fcrioufly  recommend  them  to  call 
a  meeting  on  the  ixxhjtOt^  and  take  it  into  <;on- 
iid^mtioa* 

The  MASTBR*s  firft  duty  wirii  r^ard  to  his 
pupils^  is  to  coniider  himfeif  in  the  parent' sf 
place  in  every  refpeft,  and  not  only  to  inftruia 
them  ill  the  ufual  branches  offchool  learning, 
but  in  religion  and  morality  iikewife,  forming 
their  manners  and  taking  care  of  their  health  as 
if  they  were  his  own  children.  He  is  not  to 
give  them  any  prejudices  againft  particular 
mod^s  or  forms  of  worfiiip :  as  the  pupils 
grow  up,  he  is  not  only  to  teach  them  confci* 
entioufly^but  to  doit  withgood temper^  patience^^ 
and  Jcindnefs  ;  and  not  to  undertake  more  than 
he  can  do  jufiice  to,  either  by  himfeif  or  his 
afiiftants ;  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  ought  to 
be"  very  particular  as  to  abilities  and  cbarac* 
ten 

The  head  of  an  academy  ought  himfeif  to  be 
well  verfed  in  thofe  branches  which  he  under* 
takes  to  teach,  and  facilitate  the  ftudies  of  his 
pupils  arid  the-  duties  of  his  aififtants^  by  judi-» 
cious  arrangements  of  the  bufinefs. 

A  mafter  ought  to  ftudy  every  pupil's  difpo* 
fition,  and  raife  his  attention,  and  excite  his  ex- 
ertions by  thofc  motives  which  he  perceives 

to 
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to  operate  the  ftrongefl  with  him*  It  is  cer** 
tain  that  childrens'  paifiens,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
older  people,  arp  excited  by  different  methodflf 
and  motives  ;  and  whilll  a  jmafter  continues  ig^ 
Dorant  of  thofe  particular  motives  by  whiclf 
every  fcholar  is  to  be  worked  upon,  he  rauft 
very  often  be  at  a  lofg,  let  his  general  method 
be  ever  fo  good* 

It  is  alfo  his  duty  to  examine  well  their  capa- 
cities and  turn  of  mind^  and  to  fuit  their  jftudie^ 
to  their  abilitieir.  and  the  inclination  which 
they  fhcw  towards  any  particular  occupation  or 
profeflioHj  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  their  pa* 
rents!  views,  and  confident  with  their  cir* 
cumftances;  and  even  where  parents  judge 
wrong,  it  is  his  duty  to  fet  them  right,  as  far 
as  a  modeft  opinion  and  recomniendatioa  c^n 
go-^nor  ought  he  to  difguifc  the  truth  with  I'e- 
fpe£l  to  tHjIir  children's  real  abilities,  diligence, 
or  difpofition,  by-  any  unneccffary  flattery,  or 
fear  of  offending  either  parent  or  child. 

It  is  his  duty  not  to  put  obftacles  in  the  way 
of  children's  improvement,  by  any  ill* timed 
harihnefs  or  feverity,  or  by  obliging  them  to 
learn  what  they  are  not  equal  to,  and  naturie  never 
intended  them  to  be  taught :  it  is  of  no  ufe  to 
attempt  to  make  the  child  get  the  Latin  jgratS? 
mar,  or  50  lines  of  an  author  by  heart,  where 
lie  has  neither  memory  nor  inclination  on  his 
^de,  to  adift  him  in  the  talk.     The  fame  rule 

applies 
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fipplies  to  other  branches,  i  belkve  many  boy9 
are  feverely  puniihe.d  for  not  doing  impoilibili* 
ties;  but^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  mailers  of 
the  prefent  enlightened  day,  will  now  com-? 
pktely  lay  afide  the  pedantry  of  the  middle  of 
this  century  even,  when  Lilly  himfelf  was  al-^^ 
moil  out  of  date,  though  all  the  i:^^nrj  of  youth 
were  not  then  deilroycd. 

When  bad  principles,  long  indulged,  arc 
grown  into  habits,  and  a  mailer  has  in  vain, 
for  a  long  time  attempted  to  weed  them  out 
vith  his  hand,  there  rnay  be  occafion  for  the 
fpade  or  pick^axe  to  root  them  up  ^t  once ;  but 
tliat  being  once  done,  fuch  violent  remedies 
ihould  never  be  ufed  again  ;  for,,  corredlion,  like 
phyfic,whpre  it  does  not  operate,  generally  does 
harm*  Few,  I  believe,  have  been  flogged  into 
virtue  and  learning  ;  but  many,  from  my  know« 
ledge,  have  been  whipped  and  frigUlened  from 
thepi.  It  is  the  mailer's  duty  to  excite  by  emu-* 
Ration  and  rewards,  and  not  by  terror* 

If  any  Qne  (hinks  th^t  children  are  not  to  be 
governed  without  thp  difcipline  of  the  rod,  and 
the  fevjfrity  of  reprimands,  I  am  fure  he  only 
fbinks  /o^  and  has  n^ver  tried  the  experiment. 
Pedofiis  fo  often  join  together  the  idea  of  a  rod 
and  iook,  that  I  have  always  conceived  that  to 
be  the  caufe  of  their  bad  fuccefs  in  teaching. 

Finally,  ir  is  the  mailer's  duty  to  implant 
early  in  his  pupils*  minds  a  great  reverence  for 

their 
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their  parents^  and  a  love  of  their  country,  teach- 
ing them  to  be  afiediionate  and  kind  to  their 
friends  ok.  relations,  juft  and  benevolent  to  all 
mankind,  and  efpecialty  thofc  who  are  poor  and 
diftrcfled. 

^xraEl  from  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Infirm^ 
tions  to  the  Mafiers  of  his  endowed  School  at 
Jpfwich. 

"In  the  fir  ft  place,  I  think  proper  to  pqt  you 

f  on  your  guard,  that  tender  youth  are  neither 

•'  to  fufFer  fevere  whippings,  nor  foiir-lopking' 

**  threats,  nor  any  kind  of  tyranny  ;  for,  by  fuch 

***  tVeatnient,  ^^  §re , of  genius  is  either  extinguijhr 

V  ed^  or,  in  a  great  meafure,  damped. 

"  Sometimes  the  mind  is  be  relaxed,  and  la- 
f*  bour  to  be  mixed  with  diverfions  ;  but  fuch 

V  diverfions  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  and  a 
"  man  of  letters.  Pleafure  is  to  mingle  even 
f  with  ftudy  itfclf,  that  the  boy  may  think  Icarn- 
*f  ing  rather  an  aipufement  than  a  toil^  ps^rti- 
f  *  cular  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  genius 
*'  of  a  boy  by  over-ftretching  it,  nor  to  fatigue 
**  him  by  too  long  leflbns.  Bpth  extrenies  arc 
''  hurtful. 

Befides,  you  are  to  take  care,  in  fchool, 
that  your  pupils  fpeak  as  corredlly  as  poffiblc; 
?*  you  are  to  applaud  the  excellent,  and  to  mend 
Vf  the  incorred.'* 

As 
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As  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihew»  that  the  re* 
form  in  academies^  with  refpeA  to  the  pupHa* 
behavioMr  to  the  ailiftantsj  ooghc  touacigiRat^ 
with  the  parents  >  and  as  I  ha.V4>M^^d  that  it 
is  both  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  and  a  ma- 
nifeft  advantage  to  their  children  too>  I  (hal| 
next  fliew  how  far  the  ^asteiis  have  it  in  theif 
power  to  follow  it  up^  ^nd  even  enforce  it  ri« 
gidty»  though  the  parents  may  have  negle&ed 
to  do  their  parts — and  alfo  how  it  will  tend  tq 

•  * 

eafe  zndfacilUate  the  affiftants'  duty. 

The  firft  duty  of  the  mafter  of  an  academy, 
upon  his  receiving  a  pupil  into  his  houfe,  )s  tq 
explain  to  him  the  re^julations  of  the  fchool,  and 
to  inform  him«  that  the  greateft  deferenpe  and 
refped  is  expeded  from  him,  in  particular  tq 
the  affift ants,  as  well  as  obedience  and  fubordi- 
nation  in  general  to  the  laws  of  the  academy ; 
that  this  is  confidercd  as  the  firft  ftep  towards 
becoming  a  fchplar^  and  reaping  the  advantage 
his  parents  had  in  view  by  fending  him  there  ^ 
and  that  any  deviation  from  that  line  of  con- 
dud  will  be  fcripufly  noticed,  if  not  immedi- 
ately puniflied.  And  tlie  mafter  ought  to  keep 
his  promife  moft  ftridly  and  decidedly,  if  hq 
ihould  lofe  the  pupil. 

This  is  the  firft  duty  a  maftcr  owes  to  himfelf 
and  his  afliftants,  or  reprefentatives  ;  it  is  the 
grzxiA  hinge  upon  which  education  istomove, 
and,  without  it,  all  will  be  jarring  difcord,  con- 

fufion. 


fuiton  and  perplexity,  with  neglcd:  of  bufinefs, 
and  indHfercnce  tor  the  children's  improvement. 

The  mafter^s  next  doty  is  fo  to  arrange  liis 
pupils^  ftudies,  that  they  may  be  fairly  divided 
among  the  afliftants,  and  i^o  more  put  upon  one 
than  anotlier :  nor  ought  he  to  undertake  a  great- 
er number  of  pupils  than  he  means  to  do  pcfrfeft 
juftice  to,'  by  keeping  a  proportionable  number 
of  teacheris  to  inftrud  them.  It  appears  to  mc 
that  30  pupih  require  two  afliftarits,  and  an  ad- 
ditional one  for  every  20  beyond  that  number. 

I  have  obferved  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
.that  mailers  ftiould  be  very  careful  in  fckdting 
well  qualified  affiftants,  and  of  good  charaders : 
ivhich  having  done,  they  can  have  no  hefita- 
lion  toentruft  them  with  the  power  of  moderate 
puftifhmcnt ;  for  indeed  the  giving  them  that 
atithof ity  is  the  only  way  tc  render  the  exercifc 
of  it  unneceflary :  and,  in  every  exertion  of  that 
au^thority,  th«  matter  ought  to  fupport  the 
teacher. 

It  is  alfo  the  matter's  duty  to  reprefent  to  rh« 
parents,  from  time  to  titne,  the  neceffity  of  their 
3ifcouraging  every  thing  iathcii^  children*s  con- 
du(5l>  that  tends  to  defeat  the  purpofes  of  fub- 
ordination  and  good  order ;  and  to  aid  and  afUtt: 
himb^y  their  commands;,  exhortation,  and  advice; 
and  even  by  parental  difpleafure  arid  punifti- 
ment,  where  thefe  fail  of  their  efFed. 

The 
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The  head  of  an  academy  fliould  never  fTn<l 
fault  with^  or  cenfurc  his  afltftants  before  the 
pupils,  if  they  deferve  it ;  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  private  ;  for  the  contrary  conduft  will  infalw 
Hbly  leffeni  and  by  degrees,  ruin  their  author. . 
rity. 

The  maftcr  having  once  allotted  to  his  aflift- 
ants  their  feveral  pupils  or  claflbs,  and  point- 
ed out  to  them  what  they  arc  to  be  taught; 
ihpuld  never  publicly  interfere  with  them  in 
their  mode  of  teachings  whatever  he  may  do  in 
private;  nor  (hould  he  be  continually  changing 
his  method  or  altering  his  pjans ,-  but  do  every 
thing  in  his  power,  by  judicious  arrangement?;' 
and  conliftent  perfeverance  in  themy  to  faci^ 
litate  the  bulinefs  to  his  teachers,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, not  to  divide  their  attention  too  much  at 
once,  by  multiplying  the  objcds  of  the  pupils* 
lludiesh  . 

The  matter's  next  duty  is  to  give  theafliftaftts 
every  reafonable  indulgence,  and  not  to  rtiake  a 
pra<5lice  of  obliging- them  to  turn  out  of  bed  an<i 
teach  at  6  in  the  morning  withoiit  a  fire,-  while 
he  lies  fnug  in  his  bed  till  8  or  9  o'clock,  as  I 
have  feen  it  frequently  done-^n^y,  fome  carry  it 
fo  far  as  to  oblige* their  teachers  to  begin  at  7  in 
the  morning,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  by  candle-i 
light,  as  if  there  were  not  ho*urs  enough  in  ihte 
day-time  for  irtftrucl:ing  youth,. 

This 
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TKis  praftice  is  injurious  to  the  pupils,  and 
inake^  a  teacher  a  downright  (lave ;  it  is  high 
tiii^e  to  aboliih  fuch  an  unreafonable  and  abfurd 
cuftoni,  which  neither  forwards  the  children  ^ 
whit  the  more  nor  benefits  their  healths  In 
lummer  ip  is  very  well  to  rife  and  begin  at  7 
o'clock,  and  breakfaft  at  8;  fboner  is  quite  need* 
lefsi 

The  only  advantage  qiaftcrs  derive  from  thii 
pradice  is,  that  they  are  thought  to  be  diligent 
while  it  is  their  poor,afiiftants  who  have  all  th« 
extra  inconvenience,  without  a  particle  of  the 
profits   ' 

Some    matters   will   alfo  take  it  into  their 
heads  occafionally  to  be  very  diligent,  after  ma- 
king an  exGurfion  fron\homeof3  or  4  days,  and  . 
keep  both  pupils  and  afliftants  an  hour  or  tw^ 
after  their  regular  time,  who  are  thustodo  pe* 
nanc^  for  their  principalis  having  made  a  hoU-- 
day  or  two.    I  have  actually  witnelTcd  this  ua- 
rcafonable    trick  in  a    mafter — the  period  ci 
fchool  hours  ought  to  be  held  facred  to  teachers^  - 
whatever  the  principal  may  chufe  to  do  for  bis   v 
QWTi  pleafure  or  fatisfadion. 

Another  circUmftatice  that  difgufts  good 
teachers  from  going  into  academies,  is  tl)at  fla- 
vilh  and  really  unneceflary  attendance  upon  the  , 
pupils  in  their  hours  of  play,  which  is  expefted 
of  them  5  the  prefent  apparent  neceffity'of  which 
arifes  from  that  great  fourcje  of  all  evil  in  fchools, 

want 
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want  of  proper  refpecfl  and  fubordinsicion  beirf^ 
ftridly  enforced  and  kept  upby  the  ixiailt'r^forfear 
of  looting  a  fcholar  or  twoj  and  that  he  may  have 
the  chara(5ler  of  being  gentle  and  good  oatured^ 
which  in  my  opinion  it  is  very  far  from  turning 
out  in  the  end  to  be;  for  let  a  laxity  bfdifcipUnc 
be  once  fuffered  to  get  a-head^  early  puniftiment 
would  have  been  njercy,  compared  to  the  mea* 
fures  he  is  at  la  ft,  perhaps^  obliged  to  fefort  to^ 
and  without  anfwering  the  purpofe*  It  is  then 
he  findsy  perhaps  too  late^  that  he  has  facriHced 
his  independence  and  authority  to  a  miftaken 
idea,  and  his  fchool  dwindles  avvay  without  hopci 
of  retrieving  it. 

The  only  way  for  roafters  to  eafc  their  affift*. 
ants  in  this  refpeft  is,  to  render  it  unneceffaryi 
by  puniftiing  the  offenders  with  well*timed  fe^ 
verity,  and  confidering  it  more^his  own  part  of 
the  duty ;  appointing  the  fenior  boys  in  turn,  to 
aft  as  monitors  over  the  reft,  as  it  is  the  practice 
in  all  great  public  fchools. 

The  attendance  of  all  the  teachers  on  Sundap 
is  alfo  confidered  as  a  great  hardftiip  ;  and  it 
fliould  be  fo, regulated  as  to  leave  one  of  them  at 
liberty  in  turn. 

The  attending  them  to  their  bed-cham'bers  at 

night,  might  alfo  very  well  be  difpenfcd  with,  ^ 

it  is  more  the  footman^s  duty  than  the  teacher's. 

The  fitting  with  them  in  the  fchool  throughout 

the  long  winters  evenings,  is  a  very  tedious  taft, 

and 


ind  dught  to  be  alteviatcd  as  much  a$  pofliblc^ 
by  the  mafter's  being  there  among  them  when- 
ever h^cani  and  efpcciallj^  at  flipper  aqd  p/ayer- 
tiipei  which  latter  dut^  fhoiild  never  be  negleft- 
led;  but  be  thadfc  ajfolcmn,  facred  cufton?  in 
every  feminary  for  youth :  they  ihoiild  begin  and 
icnd  the  day  with  prayer. 

In  fonie  fchools  the  afliftants  are  obliged  tp  at- 
tend while  the  dancing-mafler  is  teaching,  which 
is  coniidered  as  quite  foreign  to  their  duty^  as 
indeed  it  is ;  either  the  mafter  or  miftrefs  ihould 
}fc  there  themfelves^  as  I  have  feen  it  fometimes 
done.: 

In  fome  fchools,. it  is  a  pradlice  to  make  the 
tpachcrs  breakfaft  with  the  boys  on  milk  and  wa- 
ter to  their  bread  and  butter,  inftead  of  tea.  If 
the  mafter  wifties  his  affiftants  to  be  refpefted  by 
the.  pupils>,:he  fhouid  always  have  them  at  his 
own  breakfaft  tableland  make  a  point  of  helping 
them  firft^  at  dinner ;' inftead  of  which,  they  arc 
oftener  obliged  to  wait  till  their  pupils  are  fer^ 
ved^,,-^:     /,: 

The  walklnjg  out, with  them  is  alfo  a  very  trou- 
blefome  duty  td  the  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  al* 
leviated  as  far  as  poffible,  by  the  mafter  fre- 
quently accompanying  them,  or  at  leaft  never 
obliging  more  than  one  at  a  time  in  turn,  to  go 
with  them. 

Many  of  thefe  duties  cannot  be  altogether  dif- 

I  i  penfed 
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penfed  with,  but  they  may' be  greatly  eafed,  itnd 
ought  to  be  fb. 

The  frequent  difmiflibQoftfflliRatitsatthe^ho^ 
lidaysj  and  only  paying  them  up  to  that  date^  i^ 
alfo  confidered  to  be  ai^  unfahr  advantage  taken 
of  them  by  themeanerclafaof  mafters  ofacade-^ 
mies ;  for  they  argue  very  property,  rbat  though 
the  pupils  are  abfent  two  months  or  more  in  the 

• 

year>  yet  their  parents  pay  the  fulFand  utmoft 
fum  agreed  upon  without  any  dedu&ion — ^and 
that  as  the  mafters  haveahat  advantage  from  alt 
their  pupils,  they  ought-not  to  deny  the  teachera 
their  board  and  lodging  in  the  holidays,  if  they 
retain  them  $  and  if  they  difmifs  them  rbey  oi^ht 
to  pay  the  month's  wages,  and  make  anallow^ 
ance  for  their  board  and  lodging  too  during  that 
time ;  hecaufe  they  cannot  get  into  employment 
again  till  after  the  vacation.  '  It  is  true,  that 
when  fervancs  are  difmiffed,  they  have  only  a 
month's  warning  or  a  month's  wages  i,)i^^0im 
cafe  is  pcrft&ly diffcKUt^.tat  thtf.'T^n'immediatf^ 
/y  be  engaged  in  another  plaee,  but  teachers  mull 
•wait  the  end  of  the  vacation,  and  mafters^  never 
give  them  a  montfa'n^i^rniiigif/^^  the 'holidays^ 
for  fear  of  being  injcoilvenienced  :bya cfOLngCy 
in  cafe  they  fhouid  take  ymbirage  and  leave  the 
fchool  immediately.  I  think  it  is  butrqafbnable 
that  both  the  before  -  mentioned  allowance 
fhouid  *  be  nudc#  .    . 

The 


1*he  amount  of  falar/  to  teachers^  (houldj  I 
l^inkt  be  proportioned  to  the  terms  upon  which 
the  boarders  arc  received  j  for  it  is  hard  that 
>i'here  one  pupil  only,  pays  the  mailer  6q  guineas 
for  bpafd^  lodgings  and  education^  beiides  other 
Hittle  pfpiits  derived  from  him^  the  ^a0i(lant 
ijiould  only  receive  2;5)»or  30I.  with  perhaps  in- 
diJETereht  boards  bad  fmtall  b^er^  and  |odg$d  iiy^ 
foom  with  three  or  four  or  more  boys ;  but 
certainly  the  falaries  fhould  alfo  in  fome  meafure 
be  propo^rtioned  tq  the  abilities  of  )the  teacher. 

Moil  mafters  make  a  charge  in  their  Chrift* 
liias  bills  for  uihersMd  f^rvants^  under  pretence 
|:hat  it  is^  a  perqi^iice  or  douceur  regularly  divid- 
ed among  them«  as  a  general  prefeht  from  the 
pupils;  apd  the  reafon  aligned  by  mailers  for 
jthis  is^  that  w^re  it  to  be  jgiven  perfoiially  by 
the  children^  it  would  induf:e  more  or  lefs  impro- 
per partiality  cm  the  part  of  the  teachers,  si^ccord- 
jng  tq  the  fum  given  by  each. 

Thfcri:  i$  reafon  tp  think  that  fome  ma(ler$ 
put  all  this  money  in  their  pockets^  and  this  cir- 
Cuml^aqce  huis  always  been  viewed  with  a  fufpi- 
ciouSy  jealous  eye»  by  afliftancs  in  general ;  I 
think  it  would  be  much  to  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
feffioni  to  clear  it  up/ by  putting  the  matter 
upof\  ipipe  certain  footings  fo  as  to  do  away  all 
doubt  and  queftion  about  it. 

Probably^  if  they  \vpre  to  divide  all  the  en-> 
trance-money  among  their  teachers^  ^s  it  h  now 

I  i  2  pra?-^ 
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pra(f):ired  at  a  moft  refpcdable  academy  in  'Btnf^ 
iury^Square  in  lieu  of  that  charge  on  the  |>arents 
and  retaining  it  for  themfelvc^^  it  would  do  away 
all  the  evil. 

Mailers  generally  wiih  to  fliew  their  fchools, 
or  rather  the  number  of  their  pupils,  to  the  befit 
advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  live, 
both  at  church  and  in  their  holiday  afternoon 
promenades. —  It  is  upon  thefe  occalions  that 
their  good  and  genteel  behaviour  is  wifhcd  to  be 
noticed;  but  how  can  that  be  expeftcd,  when 
they  are  fent  out  with  a  teacher,  of  whom^  fo  far 
from  (landing  in  awe,  t)iqy  make  a  j  eft  or  play 
their  tricks  upon  him;  and  in  their  conduA» 
have  the  appearance  rather  of  a  parcel  of  rude, 
ignorant,  and  noify  parifh  boys,  or  a  troop  of 
b(:ar$  broke  loofe  from  their  Savoyard  keepers, 
than  young  gentlemen  of  genteel  manners,  edu<« 
eating  under  teachers,  to  whom  they  owe  every 
deference  and  refpedl,and  ought  to  be  under  the- 
greatcfl  fubordination  to.  I  have  feen  fome  badly 
managed  fchools  of  that  defcription,  difturb  a 
place  of  worlhip  by  their  noife  and  indecent  be- 
haviour, or  infult  every  perfon  they  have  met 
with  in  their  walks. 

All  this  happens  becaufe  the  teacher  has  not 

_  •      *  i«        . 

fufficient    authority  givfen  him,    whatever    the 
mafter  may  promife  to  the  contrary,  and  becaufe 
he  does  notpunilh  whe«  the  teacher  juftly  com- 
plains.        /     . 
-     .  —  Another 
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•  Another  matter  that  fhould  be  attended  to  by 
the  maftcr,  is  to  enforce  proper  refpeft  from  his 
Jeroants  to  the'dfliftahts  ; — for  that  is  9  point  in 
which  the  fcrvahts  in  academies  are  fo  notorioufly 
deficient,  that  I  have  been  alloni(hed  to  fee  thp 
infolence  of  their  condudt,  and  have  naturally 

been  led  to  wonder,  at  the  fame  time,  how  maf- 

#  •  ,  »     #  I  • 

ters  could  exped  their  pupils  to  refpeft  the 
tcacherS;^  and  profit  by  their  inftruiflions,  when  a 
poor  ignorant  illiterate  clown  of  a  footman,  or  a- 
drab  of  a  kitchen- wench,  have  been  permitted 
with  impunity,  to  affront  them  before  their  pu- 
pils, and  Icflfen  them  in  their  eyes.  I  have  known 
very  refpeftable  affiftants  obliged  to  leave  their 
fituation^,  becj^ufe  they  could  not  get  redrefs  for 
the  infults  of  ignorant  fervants. 

A  clerk,  porter,  or  journeyman  in  any  trade 
whatever,  is  fer  more  refpedlably  treated  bjr  both 
roafters  and  fervants,  than  the  fubprdinate  in* 
ftrudtors  of  youth  are  5  and  whofe  fault  is  it,  but 
the  principal's  ?  No  other  perfon's,  I  am  fure. 
It  may  be  faid  his  teachers  do  not  behave  well> 
apd  bring  it  upon  themfclves,  by  making  too  fa- 
piiliar  with  them  at  firft,  and  then  refenting  the 
return  of  that  familiarity,  when  the  fervants  are 
difpofed  to  be  affronted  or  to  (hew  their  airs*^ — 
^y hy  then,  let  the  mafter  difchargc  that  teacher, 
and  admonifji  the  next  not  to  make  free  with 
j^c  femnt?  i  and,  if  the  feryant  takes  any  im- 
proper 


I 
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proper  liberties  with  the  afliftaatts*  Icthiin.o» 
her  be  difcharged  (qt  others,  that,,  upon  bc'mg 
informed  of  tbe^  refped  with.whichlic  wiftwshU 
affiftants  to  be  treated,  were  it  only  for  the  hoys? 
fakes,  will,  bgye  fenfc  enpugh  to  conform  to 
theirnaaftej';^  ykw5/. 

I  am  putting  fit  mo-cly  upqn  thefootinlgof  ad-r 
vantage  to  the  pttpUs^  for  ho»  cai>  ajoyj  spaftci: 
of  an  academy  eiHpeft  his  teachers  to  eafe  his  Igir 
bo^rsyor  be  of  reAl.fexvicc  to  hisficholarsy  if  1^' 
doQs^  not  paiy.theoa.  marked  refpcft liiinfelf,  aQ4 
fi^nforce  it  i|i;h)s  fcr:vants^ 

I  believe,  no  thinking  perfon,^  wh&  Icnow^i 
what  the  general  pradice  in*  academics:  isj  aw 
deny  that  there  is  not  fomethang  v^e^y  much 
aniifs  at  prefentin  the  relativje^Qation  0{  pa^ 
rents^  mafiefsand  affiftants^.  and.  that  it  (lands 
much  in  need  of  a.coxnple^t  reformat ipo.  I  ihall 
be  extremely  glad  for  the  fake  of  all  parties,  if 
any  hincs  that!  havp  fu^^fted  here,  or  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  can  at  all  tend  fo  far  to 
convince  parents  aiid  mailers  of  it,  as  to  induce 

« 

them  to  fct  about  an  iniTne4iatf  s^ltefation  in 
tjieir  fyftem* 

There  are  fome  ^c^Klemies  where  the  mailers, 
afting  with  proper  fpirit  and  independence,  en- 
force that  due  fubp^dihation  and  fubmiffion  both 
to  themfclves  and  their  affiftants,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  right educatiofl,  and  Ilhould 
heartily  wifh  to  fee  it  more  generally  pradifed ; 

than 


then  would  the  teachers'  dmies  be  eai|ir/ if  not 

pleafant^  and  much  facilitate^,  if  not  ptrfc6^\f 

» 

made  fmooth<-<-compIeat  pef feclion  caninpt  be 
cxpe(fled  in  any  things  but  wc  ihould  ei^deavour 
to  approach  as  near  to  it  .as  poHible—  and  thac 
is  our  duty^  our  intereji^  and  our  ivifdom. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  I  went  out  of  curi* 

ofity  to  the  Cannon  Coffee^boufe^  Portland-Road^ 

in  confequence  ofan  advertifement  in  one  of  the 

morning  papers  of  the  15th  (figned  J.  G,)  for  a 

gentleman  to  teach  Latin  and  Greeks  and  to  aflUt 

in  writing  and  accounts,  at  an  academy  a  £ew 

miles  from  Town.    After  waiting  fome  ti^iie^  I 

was  introduced  to  the  Advertifcr,  whp  i^  th* 

prefencc  of  a  clergyman  with  him,  informed  me ' 

that  the  falary  was  25L  a  year,  out  of  which  the 

gentkman  w^s  xo  Gatd  waihiog*  and  to  board  and 

lodge  himfelf  during  the  two  hdlid^  months^ 

as  he  (the  mailer)  made  it  a  rule  ijot  to  keep  his 

teachers  in  the  holidays— K)bferve  that  jfnafter? 

have  no  dedu&ion  made  by  their  pupils  friends 

for  the  vacation  months,  and  are  even  paid  extra 

if  they  remain  at  fchool. 

Now  let  us  fuppofc  2s  arweek  for  walhing; 
that-amounts  to  ^L  4s.  and  one  guinea  a  week 
for  board  and  lodging,  during  the  two  holi- 
day months^  which  arc  generally  fpun  out  to  ten 
weeks  ;  that  will  make  15 1.  14s  per  ann.  and  be- 
ing deduced  from  srsj.  will  leave  9U  6s.  for  the 
gentleman  to  keep  his  pocket,  and  to  buy  clothes,. 

linen,  hats^  (hoes,  and  other  neccifaries  ! 

X  Oxall 
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I  Ihali  forbear  to  malcc  iriy  comment  upoii 
this  facS:,  which  came  within  my  oWn  know- 
ledge r  but  I  hope  both  parents  and  matters  wilf 
^ive  it  a  ferious  thought ;  and  that  fomething 
ifilt  be  dbne  to  render  their  fitu^tions  in  fchooli 
more  afdvantageous  to  the  afliftants,  by  \thich 
means  youth  will  be  better  taught,  and  mOrc 
refpcifhible  men  induced  to  enter  into  the  employ- 
ment. I  muft  fay  that  I  think  the  remedy  can 
only  be  applied  by  parents,  and  it  muft  be  done 
by  an  increafc  of  pay  to  the  mafters,  who  will 
then  be  without  excufc  for  under-paying  their 
teachers.  —  I  allude  to  all  annual  fums  paid  for 
the  board  and  education  of  youth,  under  50L  ^ 
year,  which  fum  I  concjeive  ought  to  enable  maf- 
ters to  give  their  afliftants  from  60L  to  40I.  each 
according  to  their  abilities ;  but  to  expedl  an  af- 
fiftant  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  belides  other 
branches,  for  25L  a  year,  is  taking  an  undue  ad^ 
vantage  of  diftrefs  and  the  times. 


F    I    K    I    5« 
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•W.  JBlackadcr,  Printer,  lo,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  lane. 
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«  -  »     •     •  '  > 

After  I  had  finilhcd .  ihat  htv^\k  td  Uijs 
work,  which  relates  to  the  feleftion  of  proper 
bookai  £^  the.  three  llages  of  juvenile  progrefs 
in  theEnglifti  language,  fome  very  ufcfuf  works, 
publilhed  by  R.  Phii^lips,  of  St.  Paul's 
Church- Yard,  and  the  eftabliflunent  pf  a  Tu- 
VENiLE  Lihrzty^  by  Mr.  Tab  art,  in  New 
Bond-Street,  have  very  forcibly  attrafted  my 
attention ;  and  I  Ihould  feel  royfelf  wantmg  in 
my  duty  to  parents  and  teachers  to  omit  re- 
coiximendiag  them  in  th^  Itrongeft  xmanor* 

At  the  Juvenile  Libiaiy  a  catalogue  may  be 
had  (price  is.  Ot  gratis,  to  thofe  who  purchafe 
to  the  amount  of  5s.)  of  the  belt  modern  public- 
cations,  adapted  to  the  faveril  (Uge£  of  juvenile 
initrudion^  in  all  the  various  braaQhies  of  fchp^ 
laltic  education^ 

The  foUowJAg  ihterefting  worH-  ^a|>Hfted 
by  R*  pHXLtiPs,  are  pecajiarly  well  adapted 
^ar  ii;hoQl-Wo^$i  a$  wdl  a,s.  for  th^  inlftru^i^a 
flnd  armttfecoene  of  youth  educating^^ at  boro^^ 

K  Jc  •  undtr 


APFEKOrX^ 


under  the  eye  of  their  parents ;  and,  indeed^ 
grown  people  alfo  will  find  jthem  wel}  worth 
their  attention. 

*  • 

It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  obfervi^,  th^t 
thefe  books  are  all  ftrongly  fandioned  by  the 
favourable  opinions  and  recommendation  of 
the  Reviewers,  as  well  as  by  the  extendve  fale 
they  have  already  bad. 


« "^ 
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ERRATUM. 
Page  3i6j  laft  Uae,'  fit  38.  6d.  read  71 64. 
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School  Books  lately  puilifiied  h  R.  Phillips; 


lo  One  Volume,  limo,  Price  41. 6d.  neatly  boand, 

PX-UTARCH's  LIVES, 

Abrrdred  inter  One  Volume, 'and  adapted  to  the  pra£Hcal 

Ufe  of  EngliOi  Schoob,  .       *    ^ 

BY    WILLIAM    MAVOR,    LL.  0.      - 

'  Vic^r  6f  fiurleji.  in  Bcrkihiro^  and  Champbin  to  the  Earl 

of  Dumfries,  V      .  " 

^*  If  all  the  books  .10  the  Worid  were  comipitted  at  once 

•  to  the  'ftime9>  there  is  no  book  #hich  J,  trould  to  ^edily 

refcu«r  from  them  ^  the  Works  of  Plutarch.    This  author 

never  wearies  me ;  and  though  I  read  him  fifequently,!  fia3| 

'  at  €i€Ty  turn,  new  heautielin  his  pag.e8»''^*Ail£NAG£. 


School-Books  pulUJheJ  hy  R.  PhMLLIPS. 

|n  One  clofely  pointed  Volume,  Pjr.  4s.  6d.  bound|  with  fuH 

Alipwatice  to  Schools* 
.      THE  ELEMENTS   OF 

-A  POLITE  EDUCATION, 

Carefully  feledcd  from  the  Letters  of  the  Ute    ^ 

jE^hilip  borrper  Stanbppe,  Earl  of  Chetlcrfield^ 

TO    HIS    SOJT. 

py   Gj^ORGjP    GREGORY^    D.  P, 

Author  pf  EfTays  Hiilorical  and  Morale  of  the  J^cpa^my 

of  Nature,  &c. 

*'  Unfortunately  the  epiftles  of  Chpfterfield  {o  tis  Son  a^r^ 
debafed  and  rendered  uhnt  for  general  ufb  by  the  air  of  liber* 
^inifm  and  inimorality,  which  too  frequently  peryades  them. 
A  feledtion,  therefore,  from  the  general  mafs,  that  fupprelTes 
jtbe  more  exceptionable  parts,  and  exhibit^  the  gold  extricat- 
ed and  refmed  from  its  alloy,  miift  be  an'  ^ccc^table  prefeni 
to  th6  public  j  and  w«  have  no  h<;^tation  ia  iJ^ying*  that  fuc^ 
a  prefent  is  now*offered»  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Gregory.  He 
)ias  ufe^l  th^  pruQtng*koife  to  great  advantage  ;  and  there  ate 
few  paila^es  ijgi  the  prefect  Tolume  that  can  be  regarded  a$ 
exceptionable  by  any  it{tJ*^^Critical  Hevitf^.         - 


A  iecpnd  Edition,  price  4$.  6d.  bound,  illuftated  by  fdfty-S^ 
accurate  engravings,  Jteprefenting  ijo  of  the  moft  curiouf 

objedts; 

NATURAL    HISTORY^ 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Foutaded  on  the  Linna&an  Arrangement  of  Animals  ;  with  po!^ 
pular  Defcriptions,  in  the  manner  of  Goldfmith  and  fiuffon. 

BY   WILLIAM   Mi^VOR,  LL.D, 

« •         ■      •    .       *  .    • 

^  one  Urge  volume  8vq.  pr«  los  64*  in  boar4^,  or  i  ss.  bpund. 
THE  UNIVERSAL  MOGRAPHICAL   AND 

HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  a  faithful  Account  of  the  Lives,  Aftions,  and  Cha- 
radlers  of  thie  moft  eminent  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and  all 
Countries.  '  ^  . 

Alfo^  the  Eevolutions.of  States,  and  the  Succeffion  of  Sove- 
reign  Priiices,  ancient  and  modern.  Collefted  from  the 
belt  Authontics,  and  containing  nearly  Two  Thoufand  Ar- 
ticles more  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  Bib^aphi^^ 
cal  Didionary,  in  15  volumes,  or  in  any  fimilar  Wort^.   ' 

liY   JOHK  WATKIN8)  A.M.  Ll.D. 


\ 


I 

ikip^l-i^ois  fuiS/hed  fy  R.  Phillips*  . 

A  veiy  imporunt  periodical  Work  fbr  Youth  of  both  Sexei. 
with  ufefu]  and  interefting  PRIZ£S, 
Value  Fifteen  Guineas  per  Month* 

On  the  Fiift  Day  of  ever^  Month  is  publiflied,  Price  On^ShiU 
-   lingi  decorated  with  two  or  three  copper-plates* 

THE  MONTHLY  PRECEPTOR  i 

OR,  JUVENILE  LIBRARY. 

Adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  voun^Perfons,  and  deSgotd 
esprefsly  as  an  Improred  Clafs  nock,  for  the  Ufc'  o£ 
Schools.  .'  .  . 

■  II 

A  fecond  Edkion,  revifed  and  correded,  price  48»  6d*  bound, 
with  the  ufual  allowatice  to  fchoolsi  emhelliilied  with  a- 
beautiful  FroBtiipiece>  and  with  Portraits, 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOSi 

OR,  MIRROR  OF  YOUTH. 

BeiD^  fele6k  lives  of  tikiftrious  9rHons,  who  haya  baan  difiili- 
guiihed  bjr  their  virtue,  talents,  or  remafkabia  progrefs  ia 
life«  with  inddental  practical  refledioos* 

Written  purpofely  for  the  vtfe  of  Schools^  on  the  prindple 
.     that  Exumfle  hjtiperivr  t9  Frfcefi,  and  Cfureftflljr  adapted  to 
the  fituaticnis  and  capacities  ot  youth. 

BY   WILLIAM   MAVOR|   tL.D.  ^ 

Vicar  qfiliirlc)^  lA  SefkOure^^W Chaplain,  ta.tlie  Earl  or 

Dumfr^. 

Rcjpeiiahk  affroiatkv  9/jiis  SQbo$UBo9k% 

'«♦  In  prcfenting  this  work  to  the  public,  Df.'  Mivtyr  has 
mode  a  valuable  a^d  much^a-auted  additioii  to  the  fchool- 
library.  To  Britifti  hiftory,  chronology,  biography,  the  at- 
tention of  Briti(h  youth  ought  to  be  awakened  \  and  ^ile  wa 

'  give* Dr.  Mayor  the  praifc  and  crec(ic  which  are  dtfe'to  htm 
for  his  Biographical  Manual,  we  would  recomniegd  it  to  the 
maicr^  of  ail  c/dX  ttfpe£bbla  fchook*  It  is  .pfetfiugljr  writ- 
ten,'  and  the  re^£lions  iaterfperfed  are  xralculated  to  inffHia 
a  love  of  pure  and  generous  principles.  Embracing  the  mod 
eventful  arid  important  peridds  of  Englifh  ftory,  this  rich  va- 
riety of  biograpliical  niatcer  mud  prove .  acceptable  to  young 
readers,  and  to  fuch  as  thirfi  for  knowledge.  The  example 
of  the  good  and  wife  has  always  been  confidered  as  conducira 
to  virtue,  and  Dr.  Mavor's  mode  of  ftudying  biography  muft 

'  give  it  p  eculiar  efficacy,'*— Afoir/i^/v  Jtevirw. 

atockadei^  pDacer,  ¥>f  Toqk't  Court,  Om^tty  Lane. 
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